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THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS 


Provisional Report for the Year 1903. 
(Plates I.—IIL) 


§ I.— The Campaign of 1903. 

When operations opened at Knossos, on February 23, 1903, it seemed 
to me at first sight probable that a comparatively short Campaign would 
exhaust the resources of the Palace Site, although the work entailed by the 
search for the tombs might itself be of gradual execution and uncertain 
quantity. But the site itself proved still inexhaustible, especially in its 
lower strata. The region of which the exploration had still to be com- 
pleted on the South-East was supplemented by an unexpected extension 
of the site on the North-West, including the Theatral Area. Annexes, 
like a neighbouring building in the same quarter, proved of interminable 
extent and rich in contents, including a hoard of magnificent bronze 
vessels. What is practically an important dependance of the Palace, 
described in this Report as the ‘Royal Villa,' opened out to the North- 
East, and in addition to this, lower floor-levels, comprising deposits of extra- 
ordinary interest, were struck at a great number of points within the ahead}' 
excavated area of the Later Palace. Deep basement rooms were unearthed 
and a whole additional system of walled pits belonging to an earlier build- 
ing. The Kaselles, already partially explored in the West Magazines, were 
traced beneath the later pavement of the Long Gallery, while the discovery 
of the Temple Repositories in the neighbouring I'egion about the Pillar 
Rooms, made towards the close of the season’s work, represents in many 
respects the culminating point of interest in the whole four years’ excava- 
tion of the Palace Site. The great variety of objects contained by these 
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Repositories, including the faience figures of the Snake Goddess and her 
Votaries, and the exquisite series of relics in the same material, throws an 
entirely new light on the art and religion of the Later Palace at what 
seems to have been its most brilliant epoch, as well as on the system of 
writing then employed. 

From the point of view of the stratification of the various historic 
layers of the site, the results of the last season’s work have been extremely 
satisfactory. Not only have the earlier Neolithic strata been further ex- 
plored, but many new data have been acquired as to the stages of culture 
that intervened between the close of the local Stone Age and the foundation 
of the Later Palace. A remarkable deposit to be described in the present 
Report throws the first real light on the transitional form of culture belonging 
to what I haveventured to term the ‘ Early Minoan Period.’ The Ceramic and 
other illustrations of the succeeding ‘ Middle Minoan ’ have also been of the 
most remarkable kind, including vases of the polychrome style which for 
beauty of form and decorative design are as yet unrivalled among objects 
of this class. 

These various developments necessarily enlarged the scope of the ex- 
cavations, and the 50 men with which the work began had been pro- 
gressively raised to about 200 by the end of April. Throughout the earlier 
part of the campaign the work was much hampered by the continual rains. 
There had been about forty days’ almost incessant rain before the operations 
began, and the downpour continued with little break for an equal space of 
time after the work had been set going. The earth was thus completely 
sodden, and the pits continually filled with water, so that the labour of 
extracting every spadeful of earth was more than doubled. The weather did 
not definitely improve till the latter part of April, and the operations which 
had thus been serious!}’ retarded were continued to the end of the first 
week in June. 

I again had throughout the valued assistance of Dr. Duncan Mackenzie 
in directing the works, and, in drawing up the present Report, I have con- 
stantly consulted the careful records kept by him in his Day Books 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe was also happily able to come out for part of the time 
to execute the architectural plans and drawings. A series of veiy careful 
drawings of some of the most important finds was also made, under my 
supervision, by the Danish artist, Mr. Halvor Bagge. 

The veteran services of Gregorios Antoniou were once more secured 
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in the capacity of foreman, and Kyrios Papadakis again acted as mender 
and formatoje, 

A great deal of labour and material was again expended on works of 
conservation, such as supporting the remains of upper storeys and stair- 
cases, especially in the Royal Villa, the whole superincumbent earth behind 
which had to be buttressed up by a high wall Another large undertaking 
of the kind was the rebuilding of the upper part of the Northern wall of 
the Theatre and restoring the adjoining tiers of stone seats, without which 
the whole of these interesting remains would have been rapidly disinte- 
grated. The central strip of the pavement of the Long Gallery, which had 
to be removed to explore the cists below, was afterwards restored by means 
of gypsum slabs cut for the purpose. A watch tower, the upper framework 
of which is of wood, was also built in the Central Court in order to 
secure a general panorama of the Palace. 

A great many supplementary observations were also carried out within 
the Palace limits, and the researches of Dr. Mackenzie were specially 
successful in discovering several window openings, the presence of which 
had not been hitherto detected. The most important of these opened in 
the wall to the North of the Light well of the Queen’s Megaron, giving 
light to the Private Staircase. 

In pursuit of the search for tombs a large area was methodically ex- 
plored, extending over a quarter of a mile to the North of the Palace, but, 
though a good many graves \vere found, they had all been rifled in antiquity, 
and none of them could ever have been of great importance. One result 
of these explorations was that a large number of houses, going back to 
Early Minoan times, w^ere traced over the whole of this area and to tlie 
East as far as the rock}^ steep that there overhangs the stream. 


§ 2.-- -Thk South-East House. 

xAIready towards the close of the preceding Season parts of a staircase, 
passage, and adjacent rooms were unearthed at the South-PIast angle of 
the Palace area. The excavation now completed on this side has brought 
out an exceptionally perfect house-plan, which will be seen in Fig. I. The 
building itself may be regarded as an inner dependance of the Palace, 
not improbably an official residence. xA.lthough, owing to the declivity on 
this side, the whole is set at a slightly different angle from the main 
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building, it stands in most intimate relation with it, and its main entrance 
was evidently from a line of terrace which extends Northwards to the 
Portico of the Hall of the Double Axes. 

To this terrace level, indeed, it stands in the same relation as the 
' Domestic Quarter ’ of the Palace, with its stately Halls of the Colonnades 
and of the Double Axes, to the Central Court As there the quadruple 
staircase from the Court above afforded the main entrance to the lower as 
well as the upper floors, so in this case, too, the stairway down from the 
upper terrace was evidently the chief means of entering the lower rooms. 
Like the Domestic Quarter, too, lower rooms of this South-East House are 
constructed in a cutting in the side of the slope, partly at the expense of 
earlier human strata, partly hewn out of the soft virgin rock. Thus 
immediately to the North of these chambers, which, as will be seen, belong 
to the Later Palace Period, are Magazines at a slightly higher level 
belonging to the Early Minoan Age. 

The remarkable ' Royal Villa ' excavated this season to the North-East 
of the Palace and described below ^ displays identical features. There too 
the main entrance was by a flight of stairs descending from an upper 
terrace, and there too the lower rooms were built into a cutting in the side 
of the hill. 

The South-East House, like the Villa to be described below, presents 
an excellent example of what may be called the Miniature Palace Style 
of building (see plan, Fig. i). All the familiar features, such as the stairs, 
with their great angle blocks, the corridors, the gypsum lining slabs, the 
door jambs with their reveals, the porticoes, and the pillar rooms are 
repeated on a smaller scale. Nor in the artistic character of the contents 
is there any falling off. In the case of the South-East House the relics 
found evince the highest level of taste on the part of the owner. 

Of the stairs the whole lower flight consisting of nine gypsum steps ^ 
was preserved, but of the upper flight only parts of two, adjoining the 
square block at the first landing. The upper stair-block which, like the 
other, has the usual four dowel holes for wooden construction, was found 
slightly displaced. About the same level were, also found door jambs 
belonging to the upper storey of the house. It seems probable that the 
middle landing of the staircase was lit by a window in its North wall, 

1 § 20, p. 130 seqq, 

^ 1*39 m. wide, 0*38 deep with a tread of 0*13. 
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Immediately to the left of the foot of the lowest flight of steps opens 
a corridor (A i in plan) about a metre wide and 7*45 metres in length. On 
the paved floor of this, which lay about 2-50 metres below the surface, were 
found fragments of vases in the fine Later Palace style and painted plaster 
which seems to have been derived from the walls of this and probably of 
another similar corridor above. These fragments of wall-painting showed 
lilies, olive sprays, and grasses, of singular fidelity and beauty.^ A group 
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l?iG. i.-~ PiAN OF South-East House. 


of lilies suggests one of Morris’s fine wall-paper designs, but there is a 
touch of nature here which goes beyond modern decorative art — the petals 
of the flowers being in some cases delineated as half detached by the passing 
breeze. 

It is a characteristic feature of this short corridor that there were doors 
at both ends of it, which, as is shown by their sockets and the position of 
the reveals of the door-jambs, opened inwards. The passage led at its 


’ See Repoyt, 1902 , p. no. 
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further end to a room (B) with remains of pavement, the East wall of 
which was lost owing to the downward slope of the hill Here at D was 
found a curious object of painted plaster having six legs and an oval 
aperture surrounded by a rim.^ This stand or table, which has a ritual 
aspect, shows a coloured decoration of cream-white rosettes on a dark red 
ground. In style it seems to represent a surviving tradition of the Middle 

Socketed 

Cave. Pillar, Base, Nid)e in Wall. 



^ t t 

Terracotta .Stand. Supposed Window. 

Fig, 2.— Pillar Room and Exterior South Wall ; South-East ITouse, 


Minoan ceramic decoration, and its colouring recalls that of the small terra- 
cotta Sanctuary.^ 

A second doorway in the West wall of the room with the plaster stand, 
leads to a nearly square ■ chamber, the distinguishing feature of which is a 

^ It is shown out of its place on the top of the wall of D i, in the view given in Fig. 2. 

Report^ 1902, p. 28, seqq. 
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square stone pillar. The pillar rests on a rough foundation block of lime- 
stone, and in its present state consists of six blocks, the lowest of them 
gypsum, rising to a height of rSy metre (see Fig. 2). Against this on 
the North side was a gypsum block in the shape of a truncated pyramid,^ 
showing traces of a horizontal ribbed moulding, and provided with a 
socket above. This object belongs to a class found in the Palace Maga- 
zines and elsewhere, and which seem in many cases to have served as 
torch holders. It is interesting to note, however, that on the painted designs 
of the Palaikastro larnax''^ and the remarkable sarcophagus found by the 
Italian Mission at Hagia Triada,^ stepped bases of a similar kind appear 
as the stands for the sacred Double Axes.^ The possibility that the 
present base served a similar religious function cannot therefore be 
excluded. 

It seems at any rate clear that there were -other means of lighting 
this Pillar Room, since near its South wall was found a stone shaft, adorned 
with spiral bands and flutings, which had evidently formed part of the 
pedestal of a tall lamp (Fig. 3). The material is a purple gypsum, resem- 
bling porphyry, and the spiral bands bear decorative reliefs of a Late 
Minoan character.^ This pedestal exceeds in richness of design any other 
object of the kind found within the Palace, and tends to show that con- 
siderable importance was attached to this small Chamber. 

From the foot of the pillar a rough foundation runs to the North 
wall of the room. Along this wall are ranged a series of stone bases, circular 
and oblong, for the support of vessels, and near the outside of the wall 
were found fragments of vases in the Later Palace style. About a metre 
north of this spot, but in a stratum which also contained some vase frag- 
ments with a black ground, there came to light an ivory object hi the 
shape of a knot with a fringed border (Fig. 4). This object exactly 
resembles the two alabaster knots found in the Fourth Acropolis Grave at 
Mycenae.*^ The connexions in which it is elsewhere found show that it had 

^ It is 23 cm. high and 30 square at the base. 

“ B,S.A, vol. viii, p. 299 and PI. XVIII. 

A summary account of this is given by Dr. R. Paribeni, Lavorl Escguiti^ &c., 1903, p. 30. 

^ A small steatite base of the kind, obtained from a peasant at Palaikastro, has been connected 
with this usage by Mr. Bosanqiiet viii, p. 300). 

^ Compare the design on a painted vase from Phaestos, L. Pernier, ‘ Scavi della Missione 
Italiana a Phaestos, 1900-1901.’ Rapporto preliminare {Momimenti Antichi ^ vol. xii) Tav. 
VIII. 3. 

Schlieraann, Mycenae^ p, 242, Fig. 352. 
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a sacral significance. On a gold signet ring from Mycenae^ two knots of 
the same kind are seen suspended from the entablature of a sacred pillar 
between two lion guardians, while on a seal impression from the Palace of 
Knossos they are suspended from a sacred tree. On a lentoid gem from 



the Heraeum ^ two similar knots are seen on either side of a bull’s head 
surmounted by the Double Axe. Again, on a lentoid gem found in the 

^ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cnlty p. 6i, Fig. 39 and p, 62. 

^ Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 362, Fig. 541 ; Furtwangler, A?ztike Gemmen, PI. II. 42. 
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Palace of Knossos a Goddess appears holding the same fetish weapon 
over one shoulder, while on the other she bears a very large example of a 
similar fringed knot^ 

The Pillar Room itself recalls a characteristic feature of Minoan 
buildings well illustrated in the Palace itself by those chambers the 
pillars of which are so conspicuously marked by the Double Axe symbol. 
In the Royal Villa to be described below we meet with a similar 
'Chamber. It recurs in the case of certain private houses at Knossos and 
elsewhere in Crete and again at Phylakopi in Melos. It is moreover note- 
worthy that while in the case of the Pillar Rooms of the Western Palace 
wing the pillars may have incidentally served a structural purpose in 
supporting upper storey columns, in the generality of instances, placed as 
they are in the centre of small square rooms, they possess no apparent 
practical utility. On the other hand, the small votive cups ranged around 
the pillar in the house excavated by Mr. Hogarth at Knossos, on the 
opposite hill of Gypsades,^ and the libation vessels found in those of 
Phylakopi certainly point to a ritual usage. The original conclusions 
suggested to me by the Double Axes cut on the pillars of the two Palace 
rooms ^ have now moreover been confirmed by the discovery of relics of 
an important sanctuary in their immediate vicinity. In the case of the 
pillar room of the South-East House we may therefore with great prob- 
ability also recognise a domestic sanctuary connected with the cult of the 
divine pair whose fetish forms are constantly reappearing in the shape of 
Double Axes. Whether or not the socketed pyramidal base here by the 
pillar actually, as in the case of other similar bases, served to support the 
shaft of the sacred weapon, we can certainly trace a reference to the pre- 
vailing Palace cult in the ivory knot discovered hard by. 

In the West wall of the pillar room is a well defined niche which 
may have served for a cupboard. On removing a stone in its South-West 
corner a hole was found, widening below into a cave artificially cut out of 
the soft rock. It was largely filled with earth that had apparently 
filtered into it, but, except for a few fragments of late Minoan and 
Neolithic pottery, nothing was found in it. It had possibly served as a 
tomb in a very early period. It is even conceivable that some religious 
tradition connected with it may have rendered its preservation appropriate 

1 Knossos Report, 1902, p, 102, Fig. 59. 

2 B,S.A, vi, p. 76. ® ^Jycenaean Tree and Pillar Cnlt, p. 12 seijij. 
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in connexion with the later sanctuary represented by the pillar room. It 
does not seem to have been deliberately filled in, though as walls ran partly 
above it this might have been thought advisable. 

A second doorway on the East side of the pillar room led to what 
looks like a store-chamber of the usual elongated form. Within it was a 
stone slab showing the circular hollows where vessels had stood. At 
the further end was what appears to have been a sink or drain opening 
covered by a slab. 

The wall which forms the Northern side both of the storeroom, D i, 
and the pillar room is at the same time the exterior wall of the house in 
this direction. Its structure, which displays remarkable features, is best 
preserved at the corner near the staircase landing (see Fig. 2). It is 
there seen to consist externally^ of a layer of fine limestone blocks, 
resting on a plinth of the same material, followed above by three courses 
of gypsum blocks, and these again by two more of limestone. At a 
point nearly opposite the pillar the upper courses of the masonry suddenly 
break off, and a strong presumption arises that there was at this point a 
window opening as shown in the plan. 

Returning now to the Eastern opening of the conddor A i, and turn- 
ing South, we enter a suite of chambers which seem to have been the chief 
living rooms of the house. 

E I, the first of these thus approached, shows on its North side 
remains of a low stone platform which suggests the place of a couch. 
The South door of this room, one jamb of which alone was preserved, 
opens on what was undoubtedly a light area bordering two faces of 
a small portico belonging to the principal Megaron of the household 
(Fig. 5), The outer porch of this was supported by three pillars, the 
bases ^ of which are visible, resting on a low limestone stylobate which 
encloses a small square, paved with irregular slabs of dark grey ironstone. 
From this again a triple opening^ between pillar bases leads to the little 
inner hall. We have thus in miniature an arrangement very similar to 
that of the Portico and Hall of the Double Axes. The sockets, more- 
over, visible in the angles of the reveals of the pillar bases, show that in 
this case too the openings were provided with double doors folding back 
against the pillars. When thus opened the doors were made as it were an 

^ There was, as usual, an inner backing of rubble masonry, 

- About 38 cm. in diameter. 3 each case 90 cm. 
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integral part of the pillars, and presented no obstacle to free passage 
between what thus became the inner and outer sections of a single hall 
On the other hand, the inner section could at any time either for warmth 
or security be entirely shut off from the outer portico. This ingenious 
system gives a wonderful elasticity to the interior arrangement of the 
Min6an houses. 


Shrine of Double Axes 
(Roofed over). 

'I' '!^ 


Room with I^inie- Upper 
stone .Masonry. Stair Block. 

vl' 'j/ n!' 


Closet with 
Gypsum Slabs. 

'I' 



Fig. 5. — Megaron of South-East House .\nd Adjoining Room. 


The inner section of this small Megaron formed a small room 
only 3'6o meti'es North-South by 2-50 East-West. There are traces of 
a lining of gypsum slabs on the walls and a very low stone bench is 
seen running along its three inner sides.^ Its top is formed of gypsum 

It is only 9 cm. high ; about 35-40 deep, and is edged with gypsum strips 14 cm. thick. 
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slabs on a bedding of terracotta coloured clay. The same clay seems to 
have formed the original floor, for there were no signs of any paving. 
The back wall of this chamber is built against the soft face of the virgin 
rock here cut out for it ; and there seems to have been a kind of bay or 
closet in the South-West corner. 

It appears that this inner section of the Megaron (K i) and a small 
adjacent area, unlike the rest of the house, had continued to be occupied 
during the period that succeeded the destruction of the Palace. There 
was here traceable a later clay floor level, about 15 centimetres above the 
earlier floor, upon which were found the remains of several late Mycenaean 
painted vases with degenerate patterns, including fragments of a store-jar 
or pithos with an octopus design. Here too was a circular gypsum jar-rest 
at the same level with a late, painted jug upon it. In the small passage 
rooms immediately to the North, which seem to have served as a more 
direct means of communication between the Megaron and the entrance 
stairs, this later occupation had left more serious traces. These rooms 
seem to have been entirely remodelled and in place of the regular 
Minoan door jambs with reveals preserved throughout the rest of 
the building, there were here found mere oblong blocks of gypsum 
— a visible sign of architectural degeneration. One only of the earlier 
jambs had been re-used in the South doorway. Here too the floor had risen 
to the later level, strewn with remains of a ‘Stirrup Vase^ showing 
the usual octopus design of degraded style. The most interesting relic, 
however, of this period, was a limestone cult object in the shape of ‘ Horns 
of Consecration.’ ^ This piece of ritual furniture lay near the East wall of 
the room (L r) nearest the staircase, where it had been placed on a small 
platform consisting of earthenware sherds that had the appearance of 
having been rounded in running water. It looks therefore as if during tKe 
later Period of Partial Occupation this small chamber had fulfilled the 
function of a domestic sanctuary for which in the earlier period the pillar 
room, C I, seems to have served. 

The very centre of the house was occupied by a paved oblong chamber 
(H i),^ exceptionally well built, and to which access was obtained by a door 
opening inwards from the portico of the Megaron (see Fig. 5). Its South, 

^ There was not in this case any socket between the horns as in case of those of the Shrine of 
the Double Axes. The horned object is 20 cm. wide and 19 high. 

- Its measurements are 4*37 m. from N. to S. by 2*20 from E. to W. 
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West, and North walls were composed of small well cut limestone blocks, 
of which at the North-West corner as many as nine courses were visible. 
These walls were backed by rubble masonry, while their faces towards the 
room itself had been covered with gypsum slabs. The neatly finished some- 
what small masonry here exhibited is characteristic of some of the latest work 
in the Palace, as for instance the outer staircase wall of the East Bastion. 
In these cases the blocks are associated with a particular class of finely 
incised marks which belong to the latest Palace period. It is therefore 
interesting to note that signs of this class, notably the eight rayed stars, 
appear on the blocks of the present chamber. 

Inner spaces, other than light wells, with good masonry are rare in the 
Palace. It seems therefore probable that the room H i must have fulfilled 
some important function. From its central position it could hardly have 
been lighted except through the doorway, and it seems possible that we 
have here the bedroom of the master of the household. 

A curious feature of this room is the remaining wall, on the East 
side, which is simply a thin partition consisting of gypsum slabs. This 
partition separates the room from what appears to have been a long narrow 
closet which, like room H i itself, was also entered by a door opening from 
the portico of the Megaron.^ The gypsum partition slabs must naturally 
have been supported by some kind of wooden framework inside this closet, 
but of this there were no remaining traces. The fact that the door shut from 
within makes it probable that the closet too served as a small bedroom.^ 
South of the Megaron are remains of another section of building, 
the Southern limit of which is lost owing to the falling away of the ground. 
Its most complete existing member is the room M i, entered by two doors 
with a pillar between, a recurring feature of the facades of small faience 
houses in the ‘ Town Mosaic/ ^ exemplified on a larger scale by the Great 
Megaron at Phaestos and apparently by that of the Western wing of the 
Palace at Knossos.^ 

^ The existence of a recess in the wall at the North-West corner of Room E i gave rise to 
the supposition that there*was actually an aperture into this elongated space E i at that point, and that 
it was therefore a passage. But ( i ) there is no evidence that there was any opening at this point, 
though the wall was thinner. {2) There is no trace of door-jambs, such as in that case would 
almost certainly have existed. (3) Room E i having already a doorway leading into the portico, 
such a passage way would have been superfluous. 

2 This is Dr. Mackenzie’s opinion. ^ Knossos, Scc.y Report^ 1902. 

4 On this feature of the Cretan House and its architectural consequences, see F. Noack, 
Homcrisclie Pallisfe^ P- ^7 
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§ 3,— Notes on the Opening of Doors. 

The heavy rains of this season first brought clearly out the scorings on 
the thresholds caused by the opening and shutting of the doors. This was 
first noticed in the Hall of the Double Axes and adjoining Hall of the 
Colonnades, but afterwards clear traces were observed in various parts of 
the Palace and its dependencies. In the Hloyal Villa' to be described 
below it was specially perceptible. This phenomenon coupled with the 
appearance of the hinge sockets and many bolt-holes makes it possible to 
understand a great deal more about the interior arrangements of the 
building. The doors, as Dr. Mackenzie has justly noted, were controlled on 
the side towards which they opened, and the private rooms and passages 
are in this way found to command the more public quarters. 

Mr. Fyfe has prepared a plan of some characteristic examples of these 
door openings (Fig, 6) and has supplied the following descriptive note : 

Four of the examples illustrated (Nos. i, 2, 3, and 4), show unmistakable 
marks in the floor-slabs of the doorways, caused by the friction of the doors, 
moving on their hinges. 

L — Double^ or ^Tivo Leaf Doors,^ 

All the examples given (except No. i, and No. 6 which is too large a door to 
come into the argument) confirm the supposition that double doors were the rule 
where the door-jambs have double ‘reveals.’ Each leaf folded back into the recess 
of the gypsum jamb (which formed a base for a similar recess in the woodwork 
above), after the manner of a modern folding door, or a shutter in its shutter- 
boxing. Double doors are found in doorwa37S communicating between the various 
rooms and corridors of a system, in house or palace. 

IL — Si/igk, or ‘ One Leaf"" Doo?'S. 

Single doors were evidently the rule where the door-jambs have only one 
reveal (see Nos. 3 and 4). They occur more particularly where the end of a 
system is reached, as is apparently the case in No. 4, where the private quarter of 
the Women’s Apartments and Royal Stores is shut off from the ‘ Hall of 
Colonnades ’ — a partly open colonnaded court looking on to the main staircase and 
corridor giving access to the East Slope Halls. 

To take these doors in detail, in their order of illustration : — 

No. I, from the Pillar Room of the Royal Villa (marked ‘ North door of 
N.-E. House ’ on Plan) shows a rather puzzling double door, in which the 
leaves do not appear to have met. It is impossible to account for this except 
by the supposition that one leaf of the door was generally kept closed, and fastened 
by a bolt running into the rectangular socket in the floor slab ; the other, and 
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larger leaf (which shows evidence of having been used more), being allowed to 
swing free. 

It is, however, possible that the right-hand leaf was larger than is represented 
by the present limit-mark ; and that this was a double door, of two equal leaves, 
meeting or slightly overlapping, in the ordinary manner. 

The threshold line, crossing from jamb to jamb, is more clearly marked in the 
case of the left-hand leaf than in the right. 

In No. 2 (North door of Hall of Double Axes), it is fairly clear that the 
two leaves of a double door overlapped, but the left-hand leaf must have scraped 
the centre of the floor-slab more than the tight-hand leaf. 

A bolt-socket in the floor also exists in this doorway, which from its position 
seems to show that the bolt probably fastened the end of the right leaf, after the 
left leaf had been closed. The lines on the threshold crossing from one reveal to 
the other are really slight sinkings. The front one is probably a little in advance 
of the actual front of the door when closed, and the other one may represent the 
common line of both leaves, when closed. 

No. 3, from the East door of the 'Hall of Colonnades,’ is an example of a 
large single door opening into the corridor which led to the (perhaps) more private 
' Hall of Double Axes.’ The floor-marks indicate the direction of the door-swing, 
and the outer limit of the swing is very clearly defined, showing’ a clearance of 
about 1 1 inches with the 'cheek’ of the jamb. There is no definite hole cut in 
the floor slab for the hingeing apparatus. 

No. 4, also from the 'Hall of Colonnades ’ (South door), has already been quoted. 
It shows more clearly than any other example the mechanism of a single door. 

The front face of the door, when closed, is clearly represented by a line — the 
meeting of the back, and slightly higher front, of the threshold. 

The position of this line is significant, as it show^s that some of the doors, at 
least in the Palace, did not fit hard up to the reveals of their door-jambs ; and that 
wooden door-frames may have been used. These door-frames, if they existed, were 
not necessarily ' housed ’ into the floor slabs, as in this case only one rectangular 
opening is cut in the floor, and it is at the hingeing end ; obviously, therefore, 
chiefly for the hingeing apparatus. 

In the case of a double door (see Nos. i, 2, 5, and 6), the fufo rectangular 
openings in the floor are obviously for the hingeing apparatus of each leaf ; so that 
the existence of wooden door-frames on which doors were hung is -not proved 
except by the scant evidence already given in discussing No. 4. 

The whole question of door-fixings, however, is obscure, as there is evidence 
to show that the Palace builders were familiar with metal pivot-hinges, sunk into 
holes in the floor, ground out by the drill ; and the large holes shown in the 
illustrated examples (see especially right side of No. 2), almost suggest door- 
frames. 

Nos. s and 6 (East doors of Hall of Double Axes, and Western entrance 
of Palace) call for no particular remark ; except that the former has on the 
right-hand side a clearly defined black line which shows the place of the woodwork 
jamb above the gypsum base ; and the left half of No. 6 — the great west door 
giving access to the Palace through the ' Procession ’ corridor— has a bolt-socket in 
the floor, 2f x i|- inches. 
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4. — Early MinOan Basement with Monolithic Pillars. 

About fourteen metres North of the South-East House, excavations com- 
pleted this season have brought to light some very early basements with 
bays and pillars belonging to an extremely early period of the Minoaru 
civilisation. Already in 1900 a trial pit sunk here to a depth of about 4‘6o> 
metres below the surface level had shown the existence of early walls to* 
this depth and had been productive throughout the lowest two metres of 
early polychrome ware, including a curious vase in the form of a 
dove. 

The walls, which, at this spot began about 50 centimetres below the 
original surface of the ground, show a triple stratification, answering to 
three different periods. Of the walls of the highest stratum a height of 
about 1*30 metre is preserved. On a floor level answering to this layer 
rested a ^streaked' pithos^ apparently belonging to the Latest Palace 
Period. In this stratum were also found fragments of good painted 
pottery of the ‘Palace Style' and the two cups with ink-written inscrip- 
tions described in the preceding Report 

Another wall-layer, 65 centimetres in depth, leads down to the earliest 
and best preserved remains (see Fig. 7). These form what seems to 
have been a basement chamber, the I'oof of which was supported by two 
squared monolithic pillars of limestone resting on broad bases of the same 
material. The Western of these is 2*02 metres in height, the other, 
slightly broken at top, 1*90. The North Wall of the chamber has three 
projecting walls forming, with the side walls of the room, four bays or 
niches. Near the South Wall, opposite the space between the two 
pillars, was a shallow circular pit, about half a metre in depth and r30 
metre in diameter. The walls where best preserved go up 2’io 
metres. The small rough masonry and the deep character of the 
chamber much recall the deep walled pits of the North Quarter 
of the Palace. Pillars made out of a single block are not found in the 
Later Palace, though the Northern Pillar Hall shows a return to a similar 
system. There is no trace of a doorway, and it is probable that access to 
this basement was by means of a trap-door and ladder. 

From its upper wall level downwards the pottery found in this 
chamber was of the early kind with polychrome decoration on a dark 

C 
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ground, together with some contemporary pottery with a light 
ground. The Dove Vase itself was found here at a depth of about 4 
metres below the surface of the ground. Various clay sealings of the 
Middle Minoan Period including some with pictographic characters ^ also 
occurred. A certain proportion of the polychrome pottery was of the 
fine egg-shell class so well represented among the contents of the East 
Magazines,^ but there was here a larger proportion of coarser wares. 
It was also clear that some of these belonged to an earlier period than any 



Fig. 7.— Early Minoan Basement with Monolithic Pillars. 


-of^ the vases of the East Magazines. A noteworthy feature here was the 
presence of polychrome fragments with plain angular decoration, such as 
^chevrons and lozenges accompanied with dots,- on a dark ground. These 
must be regarded as direct painted imitations of the more primitive hand- 
polished black ware with incised and punctuated patterns of the same 
character, filled in with pounded gypsum and occasionally also with red 

1 See Report , 1902, pp. 106, 107, Fig. 64. 2 1^02, pp. 118-120, and Figs. 70, 71. 
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ochre. This class of plain geometric painted decoration, whether on a dark 
or a light ground, precedes the curvilinear on the Cretan pottery, and it is 
best to assign this special class to the Early as opposed to the Middle Mindan 
Period when the decorative designs show a greater variety and complica- 
tion. The fact that this class of ware was well represented in the base- 
ment chamber must be taken to carry back the date of its construction to 
an extremely early period. 

This is corroborated by the further discovery of fragments of vases 
showing a geometrical pattern in reddish-brown on a pale buff ground 
belonging to the early class of painted ware found in the deposit described 
in Section 16. The pattern was of the same form — ^two hatched obtuse 
triangles joined at the apex — as those of the other deposit, where they 
were found side by side with their incised prototypes.^ 

§ 5. — Middle Min6an Vases and Sealings from Earlier 
Palace Floor-Level Beneath Room of Olive Press. 

Already in 1902 the North-East corner of the Room of the Olive Press 
had been excavated to the Earlier Palace level, and in part to the Neolithic 
stratum below it. This work was now continued and the whole Eastern 
section of the room dug out to the Earlier Palace floor-level which lies 
about 3*20 metres beneath that of the Olive Press Room itself. Immedi- 
ately above this earlier level, from about three metres below the later 
pavement, were found abundant remains of the fine polychrome ware that 
characterises the Middle Minoan Period. In elegance of form some of 
these vases may be thought to surpass any known examples of this 
exquisite class of ceramic fabric. Especially remarkable is a type, found 
here for the first time, showing a crinkled quatrefoil outline with two 
delicately modelled handles. An almost perfect specimen of one of these 
vessels in seen in PI. II. Fig, 2a-b. The ground colouring is here a pale 
buff with festoons and other designs in black, white, and deep red. An 
extraordinarily beautiful feature is the introduction into the design of 
bosses of deep red colour imitating the thorns of a briar rose. 

Other more fragmentary specimens show modifications of the same 
thorn-bossed type of vessel A good many fragments also exhibit poly- 


^ See below, pp. 96-98, and Fig» 66. 
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Fig. 8.— Inner Design of Cup 
(reduced). 


chrome designs of flo;venng plants and foliage on a lustrous black ground^ 
representing a stage antecedent to the more naturalistic vegetable designs 

of the succeeding period. A class 
of ware with a brilliant metallic 
lustre may compare with the cera- 
mic imitations of silver plate, so 
characteristic of the age immedi- 
ately succeeding the Dionysian 
Empire in Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. A fragmentary cup, com- 
pleted in PI. 11. Fig. I, from the 
same deposit, illustrates the repro- 
duction in colour of what was 
obviously the repouss^ decoration 
of an original in precious metal. 
It may well in turn serve a modern 
goldsmith as an artistic model. 
The inner design (Fig. 8 ) seems 
to represent a graffito pattern in the metallic original. 

In the same deposit there also occurred clay sealings in some cases 
impressed with characters belonging to the pictograiDhic script. This, with 
other evidence such as that supplied by the occur- 
rence of similar inscriptions in the early basement 
rooms described in Section 4 , has now made it 
clear that the pictographic form of Cretan writing 
is not only typologically but chronologically earlier 
than the linear system of the Later Palace. The 
evidence supplied by the original finds of such 
clay sealings in the walled space behind the stair- 
case of the Long Gallery ^ was in itself misleading. 

The sealings, discovered there and in the immediate 
neighbourhood in a scattered state, may pos- 
sibly have found their way into the walled 

space in question owing to its having been filled in from a deposit 
belonging to the latest period of the Earlier Palace. Or, if — as it still 
seems preferable to believe — they really belong to the Later Palace, they 
^ Report j &c., 1900, pp. 25 and 59 seqq . 



Fig. 9.— Middle Minoan 
Seal Impression : Wild 
Goat and Plant (|), 
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the deposit above referred to of impressions of lentoid gems presenting 
curiously picturesque designs^ In the Middle Minoan stratum beneath 
the Olive Press Rooms .the beginnings of this naturalistic style of engrav- 
ing (see Fig. 9) are already perceptible, though no example Avas there 
discovered so advanced in character as some of those from the other 
deposit 

Side b}^ side Avith these there also came to light other decorative 
sealings impressed from exceptionally large matrices. An example of one 
of these is given in Fig. 10. These very broad signets seem to have been 
characteristic of this period of Minoan art Specimens of the same kind 
also occurred in the early basement of the South-East Quarter. 


§ 6.— The Deep Walled Cells and the Stratification of 
THE North-West Palace Quarter. 

Further exploration of lower levels in the North-West Quarter of the 
Palace have led to very important stratigraphical results. The deep 
walled pits or cells, two of which were partially excavated in 1901,“ have 
been more completely investigated, and six of these dungeon-like chambers 
have now been brought to light and to a great extent cleared out. From 
the plan of these, as will be seen from Fig. 1 1, it has now become clear that 
these structures have no systematic connexion with the Later Palace. Their 
main axes for the most part run directly athwart those of the later 
building, and the presence of these walled pits, going down in each case 
nearly twenty-five feet, had evidently caused considerable trouble to those 
who carried out the new constructions. In order to obtain secure support 
for the walls now drawn across the earlier lilies, it was found necessary to 
carry down their foundations in many cases to the original floor-level of 
these deep cells. 

Of these cells No. i has now been completely cleared out, and, to 
render this clearance possible without destroying the history of the build- 
ing by removing the later walls, I resorted to the expedient of removing 
only their rubble foundations and supporting their upper structure by 
means of arches thrown across the earlier cells. The general aspect of the 

^ Report^ &c., 1902, pp. 62, 63 ; Myc, Tree ana Pillar Cnlt^ p. 31, Fig. 17. See too below, 
p. 88, Fig. 60. 

Rep 07 't, 1901, p. 35 seijq. 
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chamber thus cleared may be gathered from Fig. 12, and it will be seen that 
the rough masonry of which the walls are constructed bears a considerable 
resemblance to that of the early basement room shown in Fig. 7 above. 

That these deep cells go back to a very early period is shown by 
several pieces of evidence. The earth with which the pits had been filled 
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NOTE 

WALL5 OF EARLIER PALACE . ROUND DEEP VALlEP FITS, 
ARE SHEWN SHADED. 

WALLS OF LATER PALACE" ARE SHEWN IN OUTLINE . 

Fig. 1 1. —Plan showing Dkkp Walled Cells ok Earlier Palace. 


up, though generally devoid of relics with the exception of fragments of 
smooth red-faced plaster, contained some Middle Minoan pot-sherds. 1 he 
whole system of these structures is, as shown above, quite independent of 
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those on the higher level. Finally, the floor-levels above are proved by 
their contents to belong to three distinct periods, the earliest of these 
apparently answering to the first period of the Later Palace. 

Very interesting data for the stratigraphy of the later structures was 
afforded by the area about the Room of the Lotus Lamp excavated 
in 1900. Throughout all this region two Later Palace floor-levels corre- 
sponding with fits first and second periods are traceable, and in places 
again above these, as in the case of the Room of the ‘ Stirrup-Vases/ a slightly 
higher floor belonging to the period of partial habitation. 

During the first yearns excavation only the two upper of these floor- 
levels were laid bare. F'urther investigation has now shown the existence 
of a lower floor-level dating from the first period of the Later Palace, 
and below that again two deep walled pits of the earlier building. 

The succession of periods is indicated by the section (X — X on plan) 
given in Fig. 13. Here wall A dating from the foundation of the Later 
Palace rests on wall B, which acts as a partition between two deep 
walled cells of the earlier period. On either side of wall A are three 
floor-levels answering respectively to the first and second period of the 
Later Palace and to the decadent ' Mycenaean ' period when the site was 
only partially occupied. 

This latest period of occupation is well represented by the floor- 
level on the left. Here on a clay floor about 80 centimetres below the 
surface of the ground, which was in this area a threshing-floor, stood 
^ Stirrup- Vases,’ plain clay amphoras, and other late types of vessel. 
Beneath a clayey deposit, at a depth of about 20 centimetres below 
the later level, was another floor, of plaster and clay, which finds its corre- 
sponding section to the right of wall A. Upon this floor-level, which 
answers to the second period of the Later Palace, were found, to the 
left of the dividing wall, clay tablets with advanced linear script, and, to 
the right, near an opening between later walls resting on this floor, frag- 
ments of stucco with painted designs in the miniature style and belonging 
to the same cycle as that delineating the pillar shrine. 

Beneath this second flooring, which had a thickness of about 10 
centimetres, was an earlier stratum 60 centimetres deep, the character 
of which was clearly defined by the ceramic relics found immediately 
above its floor, in an earth layer full of carbonised remains. On the floor 
itself, which was composed of rough stones, stood the lower part of a 




SECTION LOOKING EAST 

fON UNEX-X-~ SEE PLAN) 

Fig. 13. — Section above Deep Walled Cei.ls showing later Floor-Levels. 
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great pithos — i‘io metre in diameter — of 
the same early class as those of the Eastern 
Magazines and displaying a similar knob- 
bed decoration. ■ Its rim has been deliber- 
ately broken away during the levelling 
process which preceded the laying down 
of the later pavement above. Beside the 
remaining part of this huge pithos^ in the 
same carbonised stratum, lay several small 
vessels of somewhat rude fabric. Amongst 
these was the fragment of the rim of a 
large jar showing white spirals on a black 
or reddish-brown ground and recalling the 
typical decoration and contour of certain 
vessels from the Plaster Closet ^ belonging 
to the penultimate period of the Palace, as 
well as of others from the Repositories of 
the early shrine to be described below.^ A 
cup with a ^ matt ' brown band on buff slip 
and some small crucible-like vessels with 
three feet, showed close approximation to 
types of the preceding Middle Minoan 
Period, 

Below the rough stone flooring on 
which the pithos and the other remains 
rested lay the earth filling of another deejD- 
walled pit, probably like that on the other 
side of wall B, descending about seven 
metres. 

The section (Y — Y on plan Fig. 14) of 
the neighbouring area, drawn from East 
to West, affords an instructive compari- 
son with that shown in Fig. 13 above. 
The stratification is essentially the same, 
except that there is here no floor-level 

^ Knossos^ Report^ 1902, p. 87 seqq. 

- See p. 49 seqq, and Fig. 26. 
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corresponding to the later period of partial occupation, represented in the 
other section by the Room of the ‘ Stirrup-Vases.’ This is one of many 
indications of the sporadic character of that occupation. 

The uppermost floor-levels here, in all cases of clay or rough cement 
and. plaster, belong to the second period of the Later Palace. That of Room 
C, indeed, bore upon it some of the most distinctive artistic products of the 
last great age of Knossos in the shape of the remains of the painted stucco 
ceiling with spiral relief, and of the miniature wall-paintings. The floors 
of this Later Palace period, as seen in C, D, and E, are all practically of the 
same level, about 40 centimetres below the paving of the Central Court, from 
which, in the case of Room C, access was afforded by means of three 
descending steps. 

In this Section too we see a lower and original floor-level of the Later 
Palace with an intermediate stratum between it and the more recent floor- 
level, somewhat less in thickness (50 as against 60 centimetres), than that 
which occupies a corresponding position in Fig. 13. This flooring in the 
spaces below C and D is composed of good limestone slabs. In E, on the 
other hand, it is composed of plaster and a kind of clay cement with a 
burnt stratum immediately above it containing small rough vases like those 
associated with the large pitJios in Fig. 13. Below this layer in turn there 
is in this case too a deep walled pit belonging to a still earlier Palace. 


§ 7.— ‘Kaselles^ of the West Magazines and Discovery of those 

OF the Long Gallery. 

The supplementary exploration carried out in 1901 of the ‘ Kaselles ’ 
(Kao-eXXai?) or Stone Cists along and under the paved floors of the Western 
Magazines had already supplied evidence of the partial or entire closing of 
these in the course of the history of the Later Palace.^ In some cases the 
original depth of the cist has been reduced by the construction of a new 
bottom at a higher level. These upper receptacles wei'e as a rule found 
open, having been apparently provided at most with a wooden cover. 
From the blackening of their walls and of the surrounding part of the 
Magazines it is clear that they had served in many cases as oil-vats. The 
remains associated with these upper receptacles, such as fragments of 

^ Report^ &c., 1901, p. 44 ^eqq. 
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pottery in the advanced Palace style, show that they were in use during the 
latest Period of the building. In the Eighth Magazine alone even the 
uppermost of the two receptacles was entirely closed in by a pavement 
which showed no superficial cists. 

The closed lower section of several of these receptacles contained in 
certain cases pottery with white spiraliform designs on a dark ground, of a 
type which we now know to be characteristic of the close of the first period 
of the Later Palace. A broken fragment of masonry found with pottery of 
this character in the lower part of a cist in the Fourth Magazine was 
incised with a Double Axe sign^ of the same calibre as those seen on 
various blocks of this and other Palace regions ; an indication that the 
masonry thus marked also belongs to the First Period of the Later Palace. 

This latter piece of evidence has a special value in relation to a 
discovery of the present season. In Magazines Nos. 7 and 9, projecting 
respectively from their North and South walls, are two square buttresses 
constructed of rather small blocks of good limestone masonry. It was 
now made clear that both of these buttress-like blocks of masonry, which 
seem to have been made in order to support the pillars of an upper hall, 
were additions to the original plan of this part of the building, dating from 
a comparatively late period in its history. Both of these piers were built 
into and over Kaselles belonging to the original structure, the lower 
part of which had been filled in with compact masses of foundation blocks. 
In Magazine 7, above these foundations, in the earth-filling between the 
walls of one of these cists and the lower part of the pier, was found part of 
a vase in the late ‘ Palace Style.’ The pier of Magazine 9 showed on one. 
of its blocks a small and finely cut asterisk or eight-rayed star sign, of a 
character strongly contrasting with the larger and more deeply incised 
signs of the earlier period, such as the Double Axe mentioned above. We 
have here another interesting indication of the chronological value of the 
different classes of signs found on the Knossian Palace blocks. ^ As 
doubtless is the case with most of these signs, the asterisk was not intended 
to be visible, for there were traces of painted stucco adhering to the surface 
of the stone pier. 

The contents of the closed lower section of several Kaselles in the 
Western Magazines opened this season supplemented the evidence already 
obtained from the same source. Here, together with the usual filling 
^ See Report, &c., 1901, p. 47. ^ above, p. 13. 
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material of earth and rubble, were found numerous pieces of gold foil, 
pointing to the deposit of precious objects in these cists at the time of 
their original construction. Fragments of inlays composed of a native 
faience also occurred, and in two cases bronze handles like that shown in 
Fig. 24 below. Finds of this character were shortly to receive some more 
striking illustrations. 

The fact that in the Eighth Magazine the Kaselles had been entirely 
concealed by a well compacted pavement, made it seem desirable to 
remove some of the paving-slabs of the Long Gallery in order to ascertain 
if the same system extended on that side. 

This examination led to the surprising result indicated by the plan 
and section in Fig. 15. It turned out that the greater part of the Long 
Gallery was underlaid by a continuous series of deep stone cists. These 
cists, which differed from those of the Magazines in that they consisted in 
every case of a single chamber, are twenty-seven in number and belong to 
two main classes — marked A and B in the plans and sections. 

Type A, of which there is a series of seven, shows a narrower cell than 
the other, and at the same time a more elaborate design (see Fig. 16). 
This group, except for the absence of a horizontal slab, halfway down, 
dividing the Kasella into an upper and lower compartment, is identical 
with the cists of the Magazines. We see here the same elongated rectangular 
plan, and similar details of construction, such as the groove in the bottom 
slab into which the side slabs are fitted. There were also here found traces 
of the same lead lining. A remarkable feature of these cists is the 
systematic way in which their slabs are surrounded externally by a bed of 
red earth which, to a thickness of about 12 centimetres, intervenes between 
them and the retaining walls of masonry on either side, and to a lesser 
thickness between them and the more massive gypsum slabs that divide the 
Kaselles from one another. This red earth seems to have had particularly 
absorbent qualities and to have been placed round the slabs as a means of 
keeping off the damp. More rarely a backing of wood was found. 

The Kaselles of Series contained a good deal of carbonised wood 
and the usual I'emains of gold foil. In the cist opposite to the pier between 
Magazines 6 and 7 there occurred, in addition to this, some round and 
crescent-shaped plaques of the native faience and others of bone for inlay- 
ing. In the cist opposite the door-opening of Magazine 6, more abundant 
remains of the same class were brought to light. Here was found a heap 
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of carbonised wood, apparently parts of a chest, together with a large 
looped handle of bronze, numerous plaques of native faience and crystal 
with which the chest had evidently been encrusted, and quantities of the 
usual gold foil. The crystal plaques had been much splintei'ed by the 
action of fire, but the faience inlays were better preserved. They were 
mostly of a purplish hue, some narrower pieces (Fig. 17), however, showing 
stripes of this colour on a greenish, white ground. The shape of the plaques 
will be seen from Fig. 17. It will be noticed that the most characteristic 
form shows triple projections with incurving sides, suggestive of their 
having been arranged in some such pattern as is shown in the figure. It 
is, moreover, evident that they were set in a rectilinear frame, since the 
plaques are in several cases cut off abruptly so as to present a straight end. 
Patterns of analogous character, but formed of combinations of quatrefoil 
instead of trefoil units, appear on the embroidered robe of the Cupbearer 
and again in the decorative wall-paintings of the Palace. It looks as if 
such designs had been taken over into other branches of Mindan art fi'om 
existing models in faience mosaic. An exceptionally large porcelain 
plaque of the quatrefoil type was in fact found near the North-East border 
of the Palace. In the painter’s or embroiderer’s art such designs are 
derivative : in that of the inlayer they are at home. 

The gold foil here was most abundant, and it was noticeable that in 
several cases it was found folded over the faience plaques, as if some at 
least had been originally coated with it. Many plaques were also covered 
with minute grains of melted gold. 

A fragment of a pithos of ordinary Late Palace character, found in 
the upper part of this Kasella, shows that its final closing, due to the 
•construction of the pavement above, took place at a comparatively late 
period. It is probable however that the remains of the inlaid chest must 
be referred to the first Period of the Later Palace. 

The cists of type B (Fig. 16) are squarer in plan and more capacious 
than those of the preceding class. They are also more numerous, being 
symmetrically arranged in four groups of five, each group separated from 
the next by an interval filled with the usual red earth. 

Their depth is greater than those of the other series, being about 170 
to 1*45 metre as against 1*21. They also exhibit certain structural differ- 
ences. The side slabs which are here of limestone instead of gypsum, are 
not, as in the other cists, set in grooves worked in the bottom slab, but 
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On the other hand,’ between one cist and another, plain dividing slabs were 
substituted for the more elaborate arrangement seen in the other series* 
The cists of Class A had been originally, as in the case of those of the 
Magazines, provided with a lead casing. In Class B, the whole interior was 
coated with hard white plaster or cement, this cement lining being no 
doubt necessitated in the case of the cists of this class by the less compact 
character of their framework. 

The Kaselles of type B presented indications of having remained in 
use to a later date than the other series. 

In the case of Class A the cists were largely occupied by a deposit 
full of carbonised remains containing objects, such as the faience inlays, 
which seem best to answer to the First Period of the Later Palace, and to 
bear the usual mark of the violent catastrophe and conflagration which 
seems to have brought it to a close. In this case the Kaselles, robbed of 
such precious objects as could be extracted, were apparently left choked 
with the earlier debris till the time when they were finally concealed by 
the construction of the pavement above. 

But the Kaselles belonging to Class B showed much less trace of 
carbonised remains or of earlier relics. They contained a mere filling of 
white limy earth and rubble which seems to have been heaped into them 
at the time when the pavement was made. In this filling were found 
scattered fragments of pottery belonging to the Latest Palace period, and 
some plain bowls filled with lime. The two cists nearest the stairs at the 
North end of the Long Gallery were found open and contained fragments 
of still later pottery belonging to the Period of Partial Occupation. 


^ 8,— The Central Palace Sanctuary. 

Taken as a whole the West Central Palace region had afforded some 
special indications of a religious connexion. The unique sanctity of the 
Double Axe in Minoan Crete— of which the actual scene of worship 
depicted on the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada has afforded a new and 
astoni.shingly complete illustration^ — had already led me to attach a religious 
importance to the repetition of this sign on the two stone pillars that are 

1 A preliminary notice of this is given by Dr. R. Paribcni, Lavori eseguiii d-V. nel Palazzo di 
Haghia Triada dal Febbraio al 15 LtigUo 1903 ; p. 30 seqq. 
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the leading feature of this region. The fact that at least in the latest 
Palace Period they also served a constructive end as ‘ Pillars of the House ' 
does not, as has been shown elsewhere, militate against this view. The 
discoveries of analogous pillar rooms in separate houses, such as the Palace 
dependances brought to light this yeaiV tend to confirm it. On the other 
hand, the exceptional distribution of the Double Axe sign on the blocks of 
the Western Palace wing, coupled with other circumstances, seems to mark 
out a certain definite area of this region as consecrated to a religious usage. 
The same fetish emblem is in fact the special sign of the first six Maga- 
2ines, which stand in immediate connexion with the system of small 
chambers and passages immediately surrounding the Pillar Rooms. It is 
also the distinguishing sign of the gypsum slabs that form the inner lining 
of the section of the West Palace wall that backs this series of Magazines. 
It seems not improbable therefore that these Magazines served in a special 
way as treasuries and storehouses of a sanctuary. An indication indeed of 
peculiar sanctity may be taken to be supplied by the fact that an altar- 
base was placed close to the outer wall in this part of the Western Court, 
immediately against a small niche outside the end of the Fourth Magazine. 

It is further to be observed that the Western-most series (A) of the 
Kaselles of the Long Gallery,^ which certainly contained treasure, 
corresponds to this particular section of the Magazines. East of this 
section, as already shown, the character of the Cists in the Long Gallery 
changes, implying a different application. 

To the South the Pillar Room area is immediately flanked by three 
small Magazines of early character where the characteristic sign is the cross 
pattee to which the discoveries to be described below seem to add a new 
significance. It is moreover shut in on this side by a small court in the 
centre of which is another altar-base. It should further be borne in mind 
that in a small square chamber near the East Pillar room was found a deposit 
of stone vases which seem from their material and weight better adapted 
for ritual or ceremonial usage than for the purposes of ordinary life. Two 
of these indeed by their form suggest certain typical concomitants of 
Minoan cult. The marble fountain spout in the shape of a lioness's head 
stands naturally in relation to the lion guardians of the divine pair, or of 
their baetylic column, as seen on. the seal impressions, signets, and other 
monuments. The alabaster vase in the shape of a Triton shell recalls its ritual 
^ See p. 9 and p. 149 seqq, 2 above, pp. 31-33. 
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usage by a worshipper as represented on a gem found in the Idaean Cave,^ 
as well as the association of clay models of the same conch-shell with the 
remains of the little terracotta Sanctuary found in an early basement on the 
East side of the Palace.^ 



CENTRAL 

COURT 





Fig. 18. — Plan of West Central Section of Palace with Altar-Bases and 

Sanctuary. 


Immediately South of the Room of the Column Bases which forms the 
Antechamber to the Pillar Rooms is a rectangular recess facing the Central 
Court. In this recess was discovered in 1901 a series of seal impressions 
representing an armed Goddess on a rocky height guarded by lions with a 
worshipper in front of her and a pillar shrine behind, recalling in a somewhat 
^ Myc. Tree and Pillar Cult^ p. 44 Fig. 25. ^ Report^ (S^T., 1902, p. 32. 
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simplified form the temple of the miniature wall-painting. I was even led 
to suggest that this discovery gave a clue to the actual position of the 
temple facade shown in the painting, since the basement blocks seen below it 
and the crowds in an open space in front made it probable that the original 
of the shrine thus depicted w^as reared on the side of a Court.^ A further 
circumstance brought out by the last season’s explorations has considerably 
enhanced the probability that there was here at least part of the 
facade of the most important of the Palace sanctuaries. For, in the middle 
of the Central Court immediately opposite this recess, there have now been 
brought to light parts of an altar-base apparently of larger dimensions 
than any yet found within the Palace Courts. 

The rectangular West Central Section of the Palace, of which the 
Pillar Rooms form the centre and which is taken as including the Magazines 
with the Double Axe sign, is thus found to have an altar-base in front of it 
on each of its three open sides, see Plan, Fig. i8. 

The accumulated evidences above referred to seemed to point to the 
fact that this whole section of the Palace represented according to the 
original plan an extensive sanctuary and its d^pendances. The existence 
of minor shrines such as that of the Double Axes in the North-East 
Quarter, the religious symbols found in the North-West Building,^ and the 
constant reference to religious themes traceable in the seal-types, miniature 
paintings, and terracotta models, as well as the votive double axes and 
other objects found within the Palace, make it more and more probable 
that there was a sacerdotal as well as a royal side to the Minoan dynasts 
of Knossos,^ It would seem that there were here, as in early Anatolia, 
Priest-Kings ; and old tradition, that made Minos son and ‘ Companion ’ of 
Zeus and a Cretan Moses, is once more seen to have a basis in fact. 

§ 9. — The Great Stone Repositories of the Central Palace 

Sanctuary. 

The presumed existence in this quarter of the Palace of a considerable 
Palace sanctuary with its dependencies made it desirable to subject the 

^ Report^ 1901, p. 30. ^ See below § 18. 

® I observe that this conclusion, which I have already insisted on elsewhere, has been advanced 
independently by Mr. Cook in his interesting monograph on ^ Zeus, Jupiter, and the Oak’ (Classical 
Review^ Nov. 1903, pp. 409, 410). Mr. Cook rightly points out the religious importance of the Lily 
Crown as seen in the painted relief found in the South wing of the Palace. 
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floors of the small chambers about the Pillar Rooms to the same searching 
examination as those of the Long Gallery. Might there not here too lie 
concealed beneath the pavements earlier repositories belonging to the 
Palace Shrine ? 

Immediately behind the rectangular recess where had come to light 
the sealings representing the lion-guarded Goddess and her pillar-shrine is 
a small chamber which in the state in which it was first opened out 
showed every characteristic of the latest period of the Palace. Its walls 



19.— Superficial Cists in Pavement of Chamber near East Pill\r Room. 

were covered with stucco painted white with red bands, forming a kind of 
frieze and dado in the same manner as the walls of the West Magazines 
and Long Gallery. From the occurrence of two shallow superficial cists 
or stone vats in its pavement, which were lidless and open (see Fig. 19), 
and the remains of some clay pithoi of the usual late character, it seemed 
to have been used during the concluding period of the building for the 
storage of oil. 

Noticing a slight depi'ession in the pavement in the East section of the 
room I had some slabs raised, and it was then discovered that instead of 
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reposing on the neolithic stratum, which forms the usual bed of the pave- 
ment hereabouts, they were underlaid by comparatively loose earth. 
Further exploration showed that we had to do here with an excep- 
tionally capacious cist or large stone repository containing a variety of 
relics belonging to the conclusion of the first period of the Later Palace, 
and many of which for beauty and interest equalled and in some respects 
surpassed anything found during the whole course of the four seasons' 
excavations. 

The contents showed a distinct stratification. The surface earth of 
the deposit was of a reddish terracotta colour due to the action of fire 
through the floor, the presence of oil in the chamber above having no 
doubt rendered the conflagration here intensive. Deeper down the earth 
was darker, with an intermixture of rubble and charred wood together 
with some fragments of gold foil. From the surface of the deposit down- 
wards to a depth of about I'lo metre, there lay closely packed together 
a quantity of vases, the two prevailing types being the amphora and the 
pitcher. 

As will be shown below, those of indigenous fabric presented for 
the most part white spiral designs on a dark ground, and answered to 
vases of the kind found in the closed lower section of the Kaselles in the 
Fourth Magazine, and in the Plaster Closet of the South-Eastern Quarter, 
belonging to the end of the first period of the Later Palace. Among those 
of the other class, with brown decoration on a bufif ground, it will be seen 
below that some at least were imported. 

At about I ‘10 metre down a change took place in the character 
of the deposit. The pottery ceased, and the earth grew fatter and more 
compact In this stratum, which lay, to a depth of about 42 centimetres, 
immediately above the floor of the repository, abundant fragments of 
faience began to come to light together with other perfect objects of the 
same material. The whole, as will be shown in more detail below (see §§ 13, 
14), formed a wholly unique collection of objeis d' art^ executed with extra- 
ordinary skill in this indigenous kind of porcelain, the fabric, but not the 
forms of which must have been learnt from Egypt. This faience series 
included figures of a Snake Goddess and votaries, their votive robes and 
girdles, cups and vases with painted designs, flowers, fruit, foliage, and 
shells in the round, small reliefs of cows and calves and wild goats with 
their kids, a variety of plaques for inlaying, and quantities of beads. 
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Among the other I'elics were an ivory handle and inlays, bone plumes 
of arrows, doubtless of a votive character, the usual gold foil, a clay tablet 
and roundels, presenting inscriptions of a linear class different from that of 
the later period of the Palace, numerous clay seal impressions, many of 
them of a religious character, and a marble cross of orthodox Greek shape. 

An apparently sacrificial element was represented by some remains of 
stags horns, and the greasiness of the deposit, which attained its maximum 
immediately above the floor, was also possibly due to the presence of 
animal matter. The burnt corn also found in some abundance may 
have also had an offertory character. 

Significant in the same relation was the discovery in the same 
stratum of a series of steatite Libation Tables (see Fig. 20<r?, d, e\ These 
receptacles, which taper gradually to a small base below, show on their 



Fig. 20.— Steatite Libation Tables and Cake-like Objects^ from Temple 

Repository. 


square upper face a shallow cup-like hollow with a raised rim. They 
exactly resemble the Libation Tables with a single cup found in the 
votive deposit of the Dictaean Cave. ^ This type represents a simpler 
variety of that with three receptacles, exhibiting the early linear 
inscription, beneath the same Cave deposit. It is interesting, moreover, to 
remark that the characters of the inscription on the Dictaean Libation 

^ For the probable meaning and composition of these cake-like objects {r, /, ky i, 1 % oi 
Fig. 20) see below, p. 64. 

See Hogarth, B.S.A. vi. p. 114, Fig. 30 and PI, XI. 2. A similar steatite ‘Libation 
Table ’ was obtained by me from what appears to have been an early sanctuary at Arvi on the 
South coast of Crete {/.JI.S. xvii. p. 357). 
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tables seem to belong to the same class as those seen on the clay docu- 
ment of the Temple repository with which we are at present dealing. 



The steatite receptacles here found were distinctly smaller than those of 
the Cave Sanctuary, a fact which points to their having belonged to a 
shrine of diminutive proportions. The size of the figures of the Goddess 


Fig. 21.— Sea-Shells, ARTirrcrALLY Tinted, from Temple Repository. 
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and her votaries would also point to a shrine only slightly larger than that 
of the Double Axes discovered in 1902. 

In the latter case the cult objects and vessels of offering were placed 
on a flooring of rounded pebbles. In the small domestic shrine found in 
the South-East House we see waterworn sherds substituted for these. In 
the present case it looks as if the altar-base and floor of the Palace shrine 
to which the relics found in the present Repository belonged had been 
paved with more beautiful materials, though here, too, of aqueous 
origin. In addition to the objects already described, there were found an 
abundance of sea-shells which had been ai‘tificially streaked and banded 
with brilliant colours, the colouring, however, having been executed in a 
tasteful manner following natural lines (see Fig. 29). The colours used 
are vermilion and a more crimson red, orange, green, brown, and black. 
There is a strong presumption that the shrine had been paved with these 
bright tinted shells. 

The shells, bushels of which were taken out, were the ordinary sea- 
shells of the neighbouring coast, cockles predominating. The following 
is a list of the varieties found ^ : — 

DoLiuin galea 
TrocJms lineatus 
Cardmm edule 
Peciimaihis glycinicris 
Spondyhis gaedcropus 
Venus verrucosa 
Venus imdtilamellata (?; 

Mactra stultoruin 
Tellina (worn) 

Tttbe of Serpulid worm and piece of an Echinid. 

There were, as has been shown, two distinct strata in the Repository, 
the fatty layer containing the objects of art and cult, 32 centimetres in 
thickness, and above this the stratum I'lO metre thick, in which the clay 
vases were packed. It is probable, therefore, that they were placed here 
at a time subsequent to the deposition of the other remains. 

This first opened Cist (the East Cist of the plan, Figs. 22, 23) was 

^ The names have been kindly supplied me by Prof. W. h. R. Weldon, b.K.S., from some 
specimens submitted to him. The worn state of the valves in the case of one or two examples 
made it difficult to attach the specific name. 
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1*52 metre deep, 1*90 long, and 1*43 in breadth. It was composed of long 
slabs of hard grey limestone 16 centimetres thick, dovetailed or inter- 
locked in the manner shown in Fig. 22. 

With a constant thrust from the rubble backing behixid, the framework 
thus put together acquired great stability. All joints were filled with 
cement and there were traces of a cement lining. The floor of the reposi- 
tory consisted of one large thick slab the upper surface of which was some- 
what hollowed out. 

On raising the pavement of the West Section of the room, a second 
large stone repository was discovered of still more massive construction 



TWO diagrammatic views of east cist, 

SHEWING INTERU)CKING JOINTS OF SLABS. 
Fig. 22. 


than the other. In order to explore this, the later superficial cist on that 
side, which had been built over it, had to be removed. The stratification 
here found, answered in every respect to that of the other Repository. 
Here too a surface layer of red burnt earth gave place to a darker bed 
filled with painted clay vessels of the same types as the others. Below 
this again was a stratum of fatty soil containing various relics. In con- 
trast to the corresponding layer of the other cist, faience objects were 
here wanting, with one • notable exception — a missing part namely of the 
figure of a Snake Goddess just below her waist and showing a triple 
interlacement of snakes forming her zone. This circumstance pointed to 
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a considerable disturbance of the contents of the other depository at some 
period, and was probably due to plunderers at the time of what seems to 
have been the first great catastrophe of the Later Palace. 

The amount of gold foil found in this stratum was greater than had 



5ECTION ON LINE A.-A- 



PLAN 

FiCx. 23 .— Great Stone Cists : Temple Repositories. 


Leen yet found in any single spot in the Palace. It connected itself here, 
as in the case of the Kasella of the Long Gallery, with the carbonised 
remains of what seems to have been a large and very costly chest together 
with smaller caskets. PTom the fluting and traces of ornamental 
vdesigns visible on some of this gold foil it was evident that it been used 
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as a coating of decorative reliefs. A piece of clay partly covered with 
gold leaf also showed traces of an elaborate design in relief apparently of 
circular form and recalling some of the thin gold disks found in the 


Lump of Clajr with Gold Foil 
and Impression of Design. 



Bronze Handle. 

> 1 ^ 4 ^ 


Limestone Hammer 
(Fractured). 

4 ^ 4 ^ ^ 




Kibbed 
Gold < ^ 
Foil. 



- ( Bronze 

Clamp. 






<- 


'Crystal 
Plaques 
some 
y Backed 
with 
Silver 
Foil. 




Fig, 24.*— Gold Leaf, Crystal Plaques, Bronze Handles, Etc., from West Cist. 


Akropolis tombs at Mycenae. Other pieces of gold foil were cut out into 
leaf- or petal-shaped forms and seemed to have originally formed part 
of the setting of crystal inlays. There occurred indeed numerous petal- 
shaped plaques of crystal for intarsia work (see Fig. 24^ perhaps origin- 
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ally arranged in a. rosette-pattern. These crystal petals,^ of which over a 
score came to light, were slightly hollowed out above, and in some cases 
they. were partly enveloped with gold leaf. The under-side of one or two- 
of them was coated with closely adhering silver. foil — recalling the backing 
of many ,of the crystal inlays of the Gaming Board.’^ In one instance 
there was further attached to this a casing of gold leaf which seems .to 
have been laid behind the silver foil to preserve it from oxidization,. to- 
which immediate contact with wood or ivory might have rendered it liable.. 
A fine crystal disk iO’8 centimetres (over 4 inches) in diameter and 
slightly convex above was found, backed in the . same way with silver 
foil. It must have'belonged to an exceptionally large design, or may even 
have belonged to a . mirror. Some of the crystal plaques were ribbed, a 
feature also reproduced by the Gaming Board. 

There was also found here a bronze looped handle (Fig. 24) 15 
centimetres broad and another of less dimensions apparently belonging to 
a smaller box. The bronze object (Fig. 24) with rivet-holes at its 
smaller end is possibly part of a clamp.^ 

In the same deposit, partly broken, lay a finely wrought perforated 
mallet of limestone. Had it perhaps been used for purposes of effraction 
by the plunderers of the Repository ? It cannot be doubted that the inlaid 
and gilded chest itself had originally contained still more valuable objects 
in precious metal. 

This Eastern Repository was built of much more massive blocks than 
the other, jDossibly because it contained gold treasure while the value of 
the objects in the other cist was more preponderantly artistic. In this 
Repository the walls are not mere slabs but consist of solid blocks of lime- 
stone masonry about 42 centimetres thick. With the exception of the upper- 
most course of the South wall which has two blocks, a single block 
goes the whole length of a side in every case. This masonry is in 
three courses, which rest all round on a lower course in a single piece with 
the bottom of the cist. As will be seen from the plan and section (Fig. 23) 
the interior capacity of this cist is slightly less than the other. It has an 
inner width and breadth of 176 and 1*37 metres, and is 1*50 metre deep.- 
A remarkable feature is presented by the dowel-holes which, are worked 
both in the sides and floor. They seem to point to a wooden frame-work. 

1 The crystal petals are 3*4 centimetres in length and 2*3 in breadth. 

“ See Report, &c., 1901, p. 78. It is 27 7- centimetres in length. 
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There can be no doubt that these stone repositories, which far exceed 
in size and solidity any cists yet discovered within the Palace, must be 



Fig. 25.— The Temple Rei’osiTORiEs as Opened Out. 
iregardedas part of the Treasury of the Central Sanctuary defined in the 
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preceding section. An idea of the two Repositories, as they appeared when 
opened out, with a few of the vases about them, may be gained from 
Fig. 25. It will be seen that the smaller of the two superficial cists (see Fig. 
19) belonging to the later floor was placed immediately above the partition 
between the two Treasure Chambers, so that it has been possible to 
preserve it intact. 

§ 10. — The Temple Repositories: Painted Pottery and 
Imported Vessels from Melos. 

As already noticed, the vases, of which some fifty more or less perfect 
examples were discovered in the great Stone Repositories, completely 
tally, so far as the indigenous fabrics are concerned, with the vessels 
belonging to the close of the First Period of the Later Palace found in the 
Kaselles of the West Magazines, the Plaster Closet, and elsewhere. We 
find here the same prevailing fashion of white designs on a dark or mauve 
ground, — usually broad spirals or vegetable forms. Characteristic types of 
vessel such as the two-handled amphora (Fig. 26<^) and the pitcher with a 
raised ring round the neck and a broad-lipped mouth (Fig. 26/2) and the 
somewhat high-spouted types, c and e are also here repeated. A good 
example of the broad white spiral and band decoration will be seen in 
Ji of the group here reproduced, while d shows, white again on a dark 
ground, a simple plant or grass design, which was to be taken over in a 
reversed technique by the potters of the succeeding Palace Period — the 
ground in that case being light and the decoration dark. 

Side by side with these vessels, of which the great mass of 
those found in the Repositories was composed — and which reproduce 
the prevalent style of the ceramic class best described as ' Late 
Minoan I,’ — are others showing a brown decoration on the light surface of 
the clay, such as /of Fig. 26, which may or may not be of Cretan fabric. 
On the other hand g of the same group, which presents a similar technique 
in a somewhat variant aspect, is of great interest as a clear example of an 
imported vessel. 

This vase, of which two other more or less complete specimens were 
found, exhibits as its principal motive three birds, the colouring of which 
varies from brown to a brilliant red on the light buff ground of the clay 
surface. Its archaic form — with the mouth drawn back in reminiscence of 
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its derivation, through the askos type, from a primitive skin vessel, — would 
be alone sufficient to place it outside the Minhan series. It is, in fact, a 
tj’pical ceramic product of Melos ; and identical types of vessel with the 
same bird designs were found at Phylakopi associated with remains 
belonging to an advanced period of the Second Settlement. 



Fid. 26 . — Painted Vessels from Temple Repositories. 


The synchronism thus established is of great archaeological import- 
ance. These Melian ^bird vases’ belong in fact to the same cultural 
stratum there as the ' Pillar-Houses,’ which in other respects present such 
a marked parallelism with the Pillar Rooms of the Knossian Palace. In 
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Melos this ceramic type is at home, and the successive stages of its evolu- 
tion from the skin-shaped prototype can be traced in the early strata of 
Phylakopi itself, and in the tombs of Pelos. 

The course of the obsidian trade had brought Crete already in Neo- 
lithic times into intimate relations with Melos, and the occurrence in 
different strata of Phylakopi of imported pottery belonging to the succes- 
siv^e stages of Minoan ceramic art, as well as of their indigenous imitations, 
shows how great was the Cretan influence on the smaller island.^ During 
the special period to which the Palace Repositories belong, this influence 
is further illustrated by the fresco of the flying fish which, if not actually a 
Knossian importation, is beyond all doubt a work of the Knossian School/-^ 
There is moreover the further suggestive circumstance that the Minoan linear 
characters — in one case even, it would appear, a Mindan personal name, — 
appear incised on the contemporary Melian pottery.*"^ The evidence of 
the importation of Melian vases at this time into Crete has therefore a 
peculiar interest as indicating that at a time of ceramic transition, marked 
by the close of the first period of the Knossian Palace, a counter influence 
from the Aegean side was making itself felt. 

How far, one is tempted to ask, may this Cycladic influence have also 
had a political side? Were these intrusive Aegean relations in any way 
contributary to the Palace catastrophe that marked the close of this epoch ? 


§ II.-— The Temple Repositories: The Clav Documents and 

Seal Impressions. 


The lower stratum of the Eastern Repository containing the porcelain 
and other precious objects also yielded a large number of seal impressions 
and a few inscribed clay documents. These latter, consisting of a small 
tablet inscribed on both sides, a clay label, and two clay disks with seal 
impre.ssions round their edges, have an importance as regards the history of 
the Cretan scripts out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The characters, as will be seen from the tablet shown in Fig, 27, are 
of the linear class, but they differ from the ordinary linear characters as 

1 For a fuller exposition of this ceramic influence I must refer to Dr. Mackenzie’s paper in the 
forthcoming work on the Excavations of the British School at Phylakopi. 

“ See Report, &c., 1902, p. 58. 

See my note on the Marks on the Melian pottery in the forthcoming publication on 
Phylakopi referred to above. 
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they appear on the clay tablets of the succeeding Palace Period. In other 
words they represent a distinctive form of linear writing that was in use 
towards the conclusion of the first Period of the Later Palace at Knossos. 

The evidence derived from the present deposit would in itself have 
been too limited to supply a full knowledge of the system of linear script 
with which we have here to deal. But a comparative study of the materials 
discovered in other parts of the island happily enables us to make good 
the deficiency. The form of certain typical characters here found, the 
system of numeration, the shape of the tablet itself and of the sealed disks, 
correspond, in fact, with those of the clay archives recently discovered by 



Fig. 27(2 and ^.—Inscribed Clay Tablet [Linear ScRirx Class A] i?rom Temple 

Repository (i). 

the Italian Mission in the small Palace or Royal Villa of Hagia Triada 
near Phaestos.^ Other more isolated discoveries further show that this 
early system of linear script— which may be conveniently termed Class A 
as opposed to Class B of the latest Palace Period at Knossos— had a wide 
extension in the island. An inscribed clay tablet found by the British 
School at Palaikastro ^ belongs to the same class, as also the characters on 

1 Federigo Halbherr, ' Resti etc. scoperti a Haghia Triada. Rapporto sulle ricerche del 1902.’ 
{^Mon. Antichi xiil), p. 21 seqq. Further discoveries of tablets presenting the same characters were 
made during 1903, which by the great courtesy of Professor Halbherr I have been allowed to study. 

2 A photograph of this has been kindly supplied me by Mr. Bosanquet, and I have also had 
the opportunity of studying the original at Candia. 
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a clay disk found by Miss Boyd at Gournia in 1903. There can be little 
doubt, moreover, that the signs on the Dictaean Libation Table fit on the 
same system. At Knossos itself certain graffito inscriptions on pottery 
and those of another isolated tablet prove to belong to the same 
category. 

The Repository of the Knossian Sanctuary has now supplied what was 
wanting in these other discoveries, namely, a definite chronological land- 
mark for this form of linear script At Knossos, at least, it is seen to belong 
to the close of the first Period of the Later Palace, and to have been displaced 
in the succeeding Mindan age by the system represented in the great mass 
of the Palace Archives, which may be briefly referred to as Class B. 

What, then, is the relation of Class A to Class B ? It must in any 
case be recognised that there is a large common element. Considering the 
later appearance of Class B in the Palace it might be thought that it stood 
in a more or less filial relation to the other, representing a somewhat more 
developed stage, though it is to be observed that a certain number of 
signs are peculiar to one or the other group. In some respects Class A 
shows a somewhat nearer relation to the earlier pictographic series of the 
Middle Minoan Period, as, for instance, in the occurrence of a perforated 
clay label, and in one feature of the numeral system — the indication of 10 
by a dot On the other hand we are confronted by the curious pheno- 
menon that some of the forms of linear characters belonging to Class A are 
further advanced from their pictorial original than the corresponding 
linear signs of Class B — the flying bird-sign affords a good instance 
of this. 

We are thus reduced to the conclusion that Class B, though of later 
appearance in the Palace, is fundamentally a parallel rather than a deriva- 
tive system. It seems to be an alternative form of linear script, of more 
or less equal antiquity, which, owing to some political change, came to the 
fore during the latest Palace period at the expense of the other. At 
Hagia Triada there is no evidence of any such supersession of Class A. 
It is possible, therefore, that it continued to be in vogue there to a later 
date than at Knossos, though it must at the same time be remarked that 
the clay seal impressions with which the Hagia Triada tablets were asso- 
ciated very closely conform in style and character to the seal impressions 
from the Temple Repository at Knossos with which we are at present 
concerned. This is a strong indication that they too, as a whole, belong 
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to a period corresponding with the latter part of the first Period of the 
Later Palace at Knossos. 

The change in the official style as seen in the archives of the Latest 
Palace Period at Knossos is a phenomenon which seems best to explain 
itself on the hypothesis of a dynastic revolution. That there- was no 
change of race appears from various indications. The two systems of 
script, though divergent, show a large common element, and the resem- 
blances are such as to permit a comparison of sign-groups belonging to 
the two systems. It thus appears that the language was essentially the 
same and in one case at least what appears to be a personal name is 
common to the two scripts.^ There is no ethnic break, and the culture 
exhibited by the remains of the latest period of the Palace on the whole 
represents the natural outgrowth of the penultimate period of its history 
to which the contents of the Temple Repositories belong. 

The clear evidence of the relatively early date of the deposit gives a 
special value to the considerable series of clay seal impressions found 
with the tablets. These clay sealings, of which over i6o were dis- 
covered, had evidently been attached by strings or threads that ran 
through them, and of which traces remained, to documents on perishable 
materials, — perhaps parchment, or even papyrus, — relating to the 
Sanctuary. Many of them bore subjects of direct or indirect religious 
import. 

The impressions show fifty different designs, besides about a dozen 
in too imperfect a condition to be made out with certainty. The following 
list will give a general idea of the subjects : — 

1-6. — Decorative designs with spiral and curvilinear patterns. Five varieties. 

7. — Tripartite design with pallium-like centre (see Fig. 28). 

8-12. — Semi-decorative designs which seem in part to represent facades and doors 
of buildings. A characteristic Minoan class. Four varieties. _ 

13. —- Quadruple pattern, apparently based on a group of four cockle-shells. 

14. — Compound subject of enigmatic meaning (see Fig. 29). (For the cap-like 

object, cf. Zakro sealings). 

15. — Uncertain subject with crescents on stands (Fig. 30). 

16, 17. — Design apparently representing a canopy with four forked supports. Two 
varieties. 

18, 19. — Flowers of aster type. Two varieties. 

^ In a paper read to the British Academy on Nov. 25, 1903, on ‘ the Pictographic and Linear 
Scripts of Crete and their Relations ’ I have already called attention to the value of the evidence 
supplied by the inscriptions from the Temple Repository at Knossos, and to their identity in style 
with those of Hagia Triada (see Summary Report, Thnes^ Nov. 26). 
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20. — Tulip-like flower. 

21. — Uncertain plant with curving foliage. 

22. — Three tree stems apparently growing out of rocks (Fig. 31). 

23. — Lion seizing prey, 

24. — Convoluted design consisting of six heads of horned sheep joined by 

the long curving horns. 

25. — Horned sheep standing : in the field Swastika symbol. 

26. — Horned sheep as preceding, with trough. In field above, a Swastika (see 

below, Fig. 59). 



Fig. 28.— Clay Seal Impression (f). Fig. 29.— Clay Seal Impression (f). 



2y.— Bovine animal seated on base, with head turned back and seen from behind. 

28. — Cow suckling calf. 

29. — She-goat and kid. 

30. — Goat standing, looking back. 

Wild goat running. Three varieties. 

34.— Goat seated looking back : apparently a cruciform .symbol below. 

35'— Three wolves’ (or dogs’) heads (see Fig. 32). 

36, — Duck standing, 

^7. — Dove flying. , , . , . / t'* \ 

33, Dour owls grouped round stellar symbol with twelve rays (see hig. 33). 

39, — Two scorpions. 
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40. — Crab. 

41. — Dolphin. 

42. — Group of three fish. 

43. — Two Triton shells (see Fig. 34). 

44. — Columnar device. 

45. — Cross (see below, Fig. 61). 

46. — Armed Goddess and lion (see below, Fig. 37)* 

47. — Armed God and lioness (see below, Fig. 38). 

48. — Scene of the taurokathapsia, 

49. ~-Man in boat, repelling attack of sea-monster (see below, Fig. 36). 

50. — Pugilist before column (Fig. 35). 



Fig. 32.— Clay Seal Impression : 
Wolves’ or Dogs’ Heads (f). 



Fig. 33.— Clay Seal Impression : 
Four Owls Round Star (-f-). 



Fig. 34.— Clay Seal Impression : 
Two Triton Shells (f). 



Fig. 35.— Clay Seal Impression : 
Pugilist (|). 


After what has been said as to the high degree of naturalistic per- 
fection attained already by the Cretan engravers at the close of the 
preceding Middle Minoan Period,^ the beauty and freedom of many of 
the seal-types of the present deposit cannot excite surprise. Such designs 

^ See above, p. 2. 
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as the wolves’ or dogs’ heads (Fig. 32), the small owls (Fig. 33), and the. 
Triton shells (Fig. 34) show a great fidelity to nature, in spite of the 
necessarily imperfect character of the clay impressions. 

Among the animated scenes represented, one of the most interesting 
is the episode of the bull ring (No. 48) which curiously recalls the wall- 
painting of the female toreadors.^ A youth is here seen turning a back 
somersault over the neck of a bull behind which stands another figure with 
one arm raised. The close parallelism between the two designs shows 
in how near a relation the Mindan gem-engraver’s art stood to that of the 
painter. That the same close affinity existed between the glyptic art and 
that of the sculptor of small reliefs as seen on the steatite vases is brought 
out in a conspicuous manner by the pugilistic scene presented by No. 50. 
This impression (Fig. 35), though unfortunately the whole of the design 
has not been preserved, shows a highly athletic figure of a boxer standing 
before a column, with a curious rectangular impost of a kind reproduced in 
a building exhibited by one of the miniature wall-paintings, and again on 
a small steatite relief to be described below. The attitude of the pugilist 
himself is practically identical with that seen on the small steatite relief 
found in the North-East Palace region. ^ This comparison is now com- 
pleted by the appearance on the lower zone of the magnificent steatite 
rJiyton discovered by the Italian Mission at Hagia Triada, of two helmeted 
^ gladiators ’ both advancing to the left with a similar column between them.^ 
As in the scheme before us and the other Knossian design, they hold out 
the left arm for defence while the right is drawn back as if about to deal 
a blow. These pugilists wore a kind of boxing-glove and cesttis^ and a 
trace of this ma)^ be detected on the right wrist of the figure in the present 
seal impression. 

Of striking novelty is another exciting scene (Fig. 36) in which a 
man, standing in a light skiff, endeavours to repel the attack of a sea- 
monster. It is not clear whether the boatman uses a weapon or an oar in 
his defence. The sea-monster’s head raised from the waves is of that dog- 
like aspect associated from Homeric times onwards with Scylla. The 

^ Compare/ too, |the seal impression found in 1902. Report^ See., 1902, p. 78, Fig. 43. 

^ Report, &c., 1901, p. 95, P'ig. 31. A seal impression with a fuller design of the same kind 
was found at Hagia Triada. 

2 R. Paribeni, ‘ Lavori eseguiti dalla Missione Italiana nel Palazzo e nella necropoH di 
Haghia Triada, 1903.^ {Rendiconti della R, Accademia del Lincei, vol. xii. fasc. 70, p. 17)* The 
remains of an upper zone of this rhyton exhibit a hunting scene of wild bulls closely resembling 
that of the Vapheio Cup. 
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monster here, it is true, has only one head, but the canine jaws, the water 
boiling amid the rocks : 

Xe/3??9 W? iv TTUpl TToWw 
n<xcr’ dve/MopfjbvpecTKe KVfccopievr) — 

the onslaught on the vessel — the whole scene may be taken as an early 
illustration of a fabled sea-monster, perhaps already localised in the 
Sicilian Straits — of which the Odyssey retained a living tradition. The 
forepart of the monster, in fact, singularly recalls the pistrix which Gel6n 
placed on the coinage of Syracuse as the symbol of his sea victory over 
the Etruscans that gave him the mastery of the Straits.^ 



Fig. 36. —Clay Seal Impression : Boatman and Sea*Monster (f). 


It is clear that many of the above seal-types had a religious signifi- 
cance. The accumulated evidences of the intimate association of the 
bull with Minoan Cult^‘ suggest the conclusion that the perform- 
ances of the bull-ring, such as that illustrated by No. 47, were themselves 
connected with sacred ceremonies. Of the ritual usage of the Triton 
shell (No. 42) something has been already .said. ^ The trinity of trees 
(No. 22) and the flying dove (No. 37) are recognised objects of the cult. 
The repetition of the groups of the cow and calf and wild goat and 

^ See Ilea-d, Coinage of Syracuse^ p, lo, and cf. Holm, Geschichte Sicilims^ I. p. 572 and my 
‘Contributions to Sicilian Numismatics’ Niun, Chron, 1894, p. 212. The artistic tradition of 
similar sea-monsters goes back to the very beginnings of a later classical art : witness an amygdaloid 
gem of the ‘Melian’ class in my own collection found at Epidaiiros Limera and exhibiting a 
‘ pistrix ’ beneath the forepart of a war galley. This gem dates from about 700 b.c, 

^ For a fresh illustration, see p. 114 below. Fig, 70. 

See above, pp. 36, 37. 
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young on the faience reliefs of the shrine, bringing these subjects into 
natural connexion with the worship of a Mother Goddess/ sufficiently 
explains the occurrence of similar designs on the seal impressions, Nos. 
28 and 29. The large horned sheep of Nos. 25 and 26 acquires, 
as will be shown below,^ a definite religious chai'acter from the Swastika 
symbol inserted in the field above it. On the other hand the cross which 
stands as the sole type on No. 45 ^ (see Fig. 61, p. 90 below) connects itself 
with what may well be regarded as the most important ritual object found 
in the Repository. On the importance of these cruciform symbols in, 
connexion with the Palace cult more will be said below. 



Fig. 37.—CLAy Seal Impression : 
Warrior Goddess and lion (»). 



Fig. 38.— -Clay Seal Impression : 
Armed God and Lioness (?) (f). 


The warrior God and Goddess with their lion guardians, exhibited by 
Nos. 46 and 47, bring the present series into direct relation with the 
sealings depicting a warrior Goddess on her lion-guarded peak found in 
the recess immediately East of the Repositories in 1901.^ The seal from 
which the present design of the female divinity was taken ^ was in this 
case smaller and has been simplified by the omission of the rocky peak, 
the pillar temple, and the votary. But it clearly represents the same 

^ See below, p. 86. 

- See p. 88. 

3 The cross type appears five times on the side of clay disks : one with inscribed characters on. 
its face. On the same disk appears impressions of a couched bovine animal on a base (No. 27) and 
a fa9ade with masonry (No, 8). 

^ See Report^ &c., 1901, p. 29, Fig. 9. 

^ There were eleven examples of this type in the Repository. 
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Goddess, and alike the subject, the style of the engraving, and the con- 
tiguous place of discovery show that both sealings belong to the same 
Sanctuary and to the same period of its history. The Goddess here (Fig. 37) 
wears a peaked cap and somewhat short skirt, she is holding a spear, 
and the lion looks back and up at her. On some seal impressions from 
Hagia Triada is seen apparently the same Goddess, wearing a similar 
peaked cap, between two attendants, each of whom holds aloft a double 
axe. ^ The God (Fig. 38)^ wears a short tunic and a somewhat peaked 
head-piece which recalls those of some contemporary statuettes of bronze, 
such as that from the votive cave or rock-shelter of Patso near Sybrita ^ 
in Crete, the prominent front of which, however, is curiously ^Hittite.' 
He holds a spear and a shield of exceptional form. The animal at 
his side is apparently a lioness.^ These figures of lion-guarded divinities, 
well represented in the sealings of this deposit, must be identified with 
the same divine pair of whose cult in the Minban Palace of Knossos so 
many records have already come to light. 


§ 12.— Temple Repositories: The Ivory and Bone Objects. 

Of inlays in ivory or bone not many have been preserved. The most 
elaborate were in the shape alternately of flowers and buds, apparently 
suggested by those of a pomegranate. The under-sides of these pieces 
showed incised marks in the shape of a broad Hj^tccompanied by a varying 
number of dots. A fragment of another piece for inlaying presented an 
incised An ivory inlay was also found of a crescent-shaped outline similar 
to others of faience and crystal that have occurred elsewhere in the Palace. 

The most elegant ivory object, obtained, like the other, from the 
Eastern Repository, was the delicately carved handle plate of some instru- 
ment, showing rivet-holes for fixing the blade, which ran at right angles to 
the end of the handle (Fig. 39).^ 

^ In Halbherr, Kesii etc. Rapporto^ 1902, p. 39, Fig. 33. This type is there reproduced from 
an imperfect example, the double axes, clear on some impressions of the seal since discovered, not 
appearing. 

^ This type was represented by eight examples. 

^ Myc, Tree ajid Pillar Cttll^ p. 27, Fig. 15. 

^ This pard-like creature may however be intended for some kind of mastift. 

® Length 678 centimetres. There had originally been a second handle plate of the same form, 
the blade being held between them. The upper and lower faces of the plate and the side view are 
shown in Fig. 39. 
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Two bone relics are of considerable interest. They represent the 
notched end and plume of an arrow, the incised decoration of the shaft 




o o 



Fig, 39.— Tlate of Ivorv Handle of Instrument (I). 

showing a red inlay (Fig. 40). Both specimens are smooth below, with rivet- 
holes, which point to the former existence of a middle plate of metal. The 



:g. 4o.--~Arrow Plume of Bone, with Red Inlay (t). 


lese objects are sawn off, and had been probably applied 
ed on to or forming one piece with the metal plate bet 
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the two bone pieces. Such an arrow could have served no practical use, 
•and the relic may therefore be regarded as of a votive nature. We recall 
the Mother Goddess as she appears on a Cretan lentoid/ drawing a bow as 
she runs; nor should it be forgotten that in later days the Cretan Dictynna, 
who combines the attributes of Rhea and Artemis, sits throned among 
the Curetes, holding the infant Zeus on her left hand, and an arrow in 
her right.^ 

§ 1 3.— The Temple Repositories : Decorative Objects of 

Faience. 

The most characteristic element among the contents of this Temple 
Treasury — except for a few scattered pieces found in the other cist, confined 
to the Eastern Repository — are the abundant series of objects made of a 
kind of faience or native 'porcelain.'*^ An isolated vase of this material, 
and numerous plaques for inlaying — among them those reproducing the 
small houses — had already occurred at various points of the excavation,'^ 
But there was nothing to prepare us for the extraordinary variety,, the 
beauty and the technical perfection of the relics here brought to light. 
They constitute a new revelation of Mindan art at the highest point of its 
development. We seem here to have a considerable part of the decorative 
fittings of a small shrine, to the adornment of which the services of the 
most skilful craftsmen were devoted. 

The fabric at Knossos of an indigenous class of faience was not nev’ 
indeed at this period. The contents of a deposit to be described below ^ tend 
to show that not only beads of the same material, but possibly also plaques 
for inlaying, were produced by the close of the Early Minoan period. The 
prevailing pale bluish tint of these, faintly tinged with green, corresponds 
with the characteristic faience hue of the Early Egyptian Dynasties, and the 
beads, with their large perforations, suggest comparisons with those of the 
Sixth Dynasty. In the case of the faience relics from the Temple Repository 
the paler tones are supplemented by deeper tints. The beads here, of 

^ Berlin Cat. No, 2; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Taf. 11 . 24. 

• On coins of Crete m genere struck under Trajan, B. M. Cat. PI. I. 9. In a specimen in my 
own collection the arrow is very clear. 

^ As shown below, it can only be called ^ porcelain ’ in a loose popular sense. 

So too in the excavations of the Italian Mission at Phaestos and Hagia Triada. 

s See § 16. , . 
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which whole heaps were found, vary in colour from white to a bright 
greenish blue. Their types are seen in Fig. 41 ; but by far the most 
abundant of these is the globular form. This fact is interesting, since 
this globular type of bead is very typical of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Dynasties, where, too, a much brighter blue-green hue is affected than was 
usual in the days of the Early Empire. Except for the fact that the per- 
foration of the Knossian beads is as a rule smaller than that of the 
Egyptian examples, they are almost indistinguishable from them. The 
bugles and the more oval type shown in Fig. 41 also find their counter- 
parts in these Middle Empire Egyptian forms. 

That this Mindan fabric of enamelled ware was introduced from 
Egypt there can be no manner of doubt. Its glaze, as will be seen, 



Fig. 41. — Faience Beads from Temfi.e Kefositorv {slightly reduced). 


resembles that of the so-called ‘ Egyptian porcelain.’ It is to be 
observed in this connexion that on many plaques for inlaying there 
appear impressed or relieved signs on the lower side, presenting a close 
parallelism with those of Egyptian plaques^ of the same material. These 
signs in turn correspond with others belonging to still more nuinerous 


^ In this particular deposit the signs on the uncler-side cu some of the inlay.s were little more 
than groups of notches. On the roundels from the Throne Room and faience plaques for 
inlaying found elsewhere regular signs occurred analogous to those of the bone and ivory inlays 
from the Palace. See Report^ &c., 1901, pp. 119, 120, where the marks on the faience inlays from 
Tell-el-Vehudiyeh, &c., are compared. Similar signs occur on the faience plaques found by the 
Italians at Phaestos and Hagia Triada. 
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series^ used by the Cretan inlayers in bone and ivory, which seem to 
have been, in part at least, literally taken over from the -current stock of 
similar signs in use among Egyptian intarsia workers and jewellers from 
the earlier Dynastic Period onwards. 

The vitreous glaze with which this Min6an faience is enamelled 
appears to be of the same largely siliceous composition as is that 
of the ‘ Egyptian porcelain.'^ The prevailing ground colour of this 
vitreous facing is usually a pale greenish or bluish-white, sometimes giving 
place to a pure white, sometimes taking a yellow or a lilac tinge. 
Occasionally the tone is deeper, such as an emerald-green, or more rarely a 
turquoise blue. The designs on this field are laid on in a purplish-brown 
or brown deepening into black — more rarely in a pure lilac colour. 
Exceptionally, the ground colour itself is brown. 

The ‘ body ^ of this ware consists of a light porous paste of a white or 
yellowish-white hue mostly formed of a quartzite sand.^ It would even 
appear that some curious and not easily explained objects found in the 
same deposit with the finished faience articles may possibly i*epresent the 
form in which the raw material of their interior paste was conveyed to the 
place of fabric. These objects are thick, more or less cylindrical cakes, 
with a shallow, cupped depression above.^ Of the local manufacture of 
the faience fabrics, a curious indication is moreover supplied by a steatite 
mould discovered in the North-West d^pendance of the Palace. The 


1 The notches, strokes, or dots of varying numbers which either accompany these signs or 
appear in place of them evidently refer to the arrangement of the inlays. Here again Egyptian 
analogy is conclusive — witness the slanting lines, from one to nine in number, incised on the lower 
surface of the gold and turquoise hawks from bracelets found in the tomb of King Zer at Abydos — 
to mark their order in the series (Petrie, Royal Tombs of the Eai'liest Dynasties, II, 15). 

2 Professor A. H, Church has kindly examined some specimens of this Palace faience. He 
writes ‘ besides silica the glaze contained lime, a little magnesia, some soda, and a larger amount of 
potash. The friable and rather porous ‘ body ’ or paste of this glazed material contains (in the 
state in which it was analysed), — (a) moisture and other matters — 1*22 p.c. ; {b) matters soluble in 
strong hydrochloric acid — 2*22 p.c. ; (c) quartzite sand with traces of mica, felspar, and clay — 
96*56 p.c. ( = 100). {b) consists chiefly of lime and the oxides of iron, alumina, and copper, 
(r) consists of 97*01 p.c. of silica, 1*33 p.c, of alumina, and 0*17 p.c. of lime, with traces of lime, 
magnesia, copper, and alkalies. The paste when dry has received a coating of glaze, and has been 
hxed at a moderate heat, just sufficient to fuse the latter without softening the body.’ Professor 
Church considers that the glaze owes its colouring mainly to copper and that it is probably nearly 
related to ‘ Egyptian Blue.’ The dark browns and black however are referred by him to a ferru- 
ginous origin. 

3 In the case of other plaques such as those of the latest Palace Period found in the Throne 
Room it is of a brown colour. 

^ Some of these were shown in Fig. 20 above, below the Libation Tables. 
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four sides of this exhibit deeply incised matrices for casting small decora- 
tive objects of the same kind as those of the present deposit. The calibre 
and high relief of some of these show that they could not have been — 
as were apparently the stone matrices found at Mycenae — used for em- 
bossed metal work or for the comparatively small objects in glass paste 
which characterise the mature Mycenaean industry.^ There can be no 
reasonable doubt that they were made to mould the paste for inlays and 
reliefs in the native faience. 

■ The mould in question shows on one side (see Fig. 42) a group of small 
objects including a trochus shell, sections of jointed trumpet shells which 



42. —Mould for Fai^ce Objects from North-West Building, wriii 
Plaster Cast [about J]. 


rather recall specimens from the oolite or cretaceous beds^ than any recent 
species, a part of a spiral bracelet, a semilunar plaque resembling a faXence 


' The lowermost matrix on the mould figured by Schliemann (^Mycenae, p. 107, Iso. 162) seems 
to have been made for a glass paste object of a kind representing a degeneration of the console 

shown below, Fig. 43. , ^ .. a r 

- Similar shells in glass paste have been found in tombs of the Lower Town at :SIycenae, 

^ E.g. Ptychoceras gaiilHnus, a cretaceous species. 

F 
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inlay from one of the Kaselles and an ivory example from the Repository with 
which we are dealing ; and a rosette of a type of which more than one 
faience reproduction has been found within the Palace, The other sides of 
the mould exhibit respectively matrices of two very graceful consoles^ (see 
Fig. 43) forming part of a cornice that ran perhaps along the upper border 
of an inlaid chest, and a clenched human hand, about half the natural size, 
with the little finger sticking out — possibly an amulet. The cornices when 
completed by the piecing together of sections such as those seen in the 



ON TTOr 

Fig. 43.— Development of Frieze Based on Console from Mould (about scale). 


mould supply a new and extremely elegant architectonic feature which 
was no doubt carried out on a larger scale in Mindan buildings. 

A piece of a Sacral Knot and a plaque for inlaying of similar fai'ence 
ware were found in the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae,^ vases, from Grave 
IL, and a fragment with a head of a warrior from Grave III. But, while 
these and a few other isolated examples supply the only record of this 
fabric on mainland sites, we see from the abundance and variety of the faience 

^ A plain example of such a console in native faience was found in the Palace (near the Southern 
Terrace). Degenerations of similar consoles in glass paste are not infrequent in ‘Late’ Mycenaean 
deposits. For the matrix of one .such found at Mycenae, see above, p. 61, note i. 

2 Schliemann, Mycenae^ I. 241, Nos. 350, 351, 
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objects found at Knossos that the art was here at homed It hardly heeds the 
discovery of the actual moulds and apparently of the raw materials' of m’anu- 
facture on this site to show that a faience manufactory existed in imme- 
diate connexion with the Palace itself, and its Central Sanctuary. The 
Minoan Priest-Kings thus anticipated an usage followed by many modern 
European rulers of establishing fabrics of faience, porcelain, or majolica, in 
direct connexion with their palaces and castles. The faience manufactory 
in the Palace of Knossos is in this respect the remote predecessor 
of that of Vincennes and Sevres, of Medicean Florence, of Urbino or 
Capodimonte, of Meissen, and of many other royal and princely fabrics 
of a similar kind. 

The dampness of the Cretan climate as compared with that of Egypt no- 
doubt accounts for the decay of the vitreous surface of these objects in many 
cases, and the inner paste where unprotected has a tendency to crumble 


Fig. 44. — Faience Pendant. 

away. A certain amount of the faience deposit was therefore found in a 
much perished condition and there had been a good deal of breakage of 
the larger objects, due probably to violent disturbance by the original 
treasure hunters. Happily, however, in many cases, it was possible tov 
reconstitute these, while other relics, especially some of the maidne subjects,, 
were brilliantly preserved. 

Of the minor objects such as the mosaic plaques and parts of borders of 
inlays, it is impossible here to speak in detail. Some decorative pieces 
took the form of lotus flowers and buds (Fig. 45) an interesting 
record of the Egyptian sources of the art. The same influence is- 

^ In the ‘ Late * Mycenaean Period, answering to the ^ Period of Partial Occupation ’ of the 
Palace at Knossos, Cyprus, as the excavations at Enkomi show, had become a great centre of 
faience fabric. ... 

F 2 
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perceptible in the very elegant pendant, perhaps of a necklace, shown 
in Fig. 44. 

Some of the flowers, however, modelled in relief, reproduce rather the 
native crocus or saffron, so dear to Min6an art. Still more remarkable is 
the naturalistic stem of a tree or plant, the surface coloured brown 
executed in relief, and leaves and flowers, apparently belonging to it, in the 



Fio. 45.— F1.0WERS, Foliage, and Fruit in Faience (c. •§■)• 


round, both repeating the same tints, a pale blue or bluish-green ground 
•colour with purplish veins ^ (see Fig. 45). The fruit with a groove in its side, 
.coloured above a pale brown, also shown in Fig. 45, appears to be a plum. 

The marine subjects reproduced are also strikingly naturalistic. They 
were found scattered, but the analogies offered by parallel scenes suggest 

^ The calix of the flower as seen in profile is belFshaped, patulous at the upper margin : height 
4 centimetres. 
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some such a grouping as that shown in Fig. 46. Materials for comparison 
are supplied by such sea-pieces as that of the Melian painting representing 
the flying fish, the great design of fish, rocks, and spray from the Queen’s 
Megaron, and the fish and polyp in a rocky pool seen on a gem impression. 
The rocks, according to these examples and the subjects of certain vase paint- 
ings, would naturally have formed part of the setting ; they show a brown 
ground, a surface with shallow, cupped hollows, and a fantastic outline 
suggestive of Japanese art. The cockle-shells, very faithfully reproduced, 
are of white or bluish-white tint with brown bands.^ Still more beautiful 
are the nautiluses, the smaller of which are very perfectly preserved, with 
a brilliantly glazed surface of a silvery lilac tint. The larger nautiluses 



Fig. 47.— Flying Fish in Faience (slightly reduced). 

are white or pale bluish-green, with brown bands.^ The central objects 
of the group, which was originally doubtless much more extensive, are here 

1 Over a dozen of these were found. Their lower surface is flat. 

2 The nautiluses were of four sizes, 9 centimetres x 4-3, 6*6 x 3*5, and 4 x 2*5, and one inter- 
mediate between the two last. They were all modelled in the round. 
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taken to be the flying fish. Of these, sufficient remains were found to restore 
two specimens : the foremost of the two, as is shown in Fig. 47, has the body 
and most of the upper fin preserved. Of the second example only the 
tail and part of a ‘ wing ’ were forthcoming, but as it was from the same 
mould as the other it could be completed with certainty. The ground 
colour of these is buff with brown markings. The fish, which are flat 
below, were probably set in coloured plaster imitating the sea waves. We 
have here, in fact, an interesting parallel to the wall-painting found in the 
Pillar House of Phylakopi of the flying fish darting amidst the sea spray. 
The ‘ swallow-fish * ('x^eXcSovo'^apc)^ as it is known to the modern Greeks, is 
also a favourite subject of Mindan gems. 

Exquisite as are these various productions of the Palace fabric of 
faience it will probably be admitted that, as regards the ideal presentment 
of natural forms, the art reaches its highest levels in certain small reliefs 
exhibiting groups of cows and goats suckling their young. These scenes 
are in each case repeated by a series of examples taken from a single 
mould, and their recurrence, as well as the parallelism of the two subjects, 
makes it natural to detect in them a direct reference to the cult of the 
Mother Goddess of Mindan Crete. 

Of these, the group of the cow and calf, in fact, presents essentially the 
same type as the Cow and Calf of Hathor and Isis. This was afterwards 
a favourite subject of Phoenician art, while in Classical Greece, as on the 
coins of Karystos, we see it attached to the service of Herad The animals 
are here exhibited as standing on a low base, divided into rectangular com- 
partments alternately light and dark, which gives the whole an architectonic 
aspect. The ground colour of both cow and calf is a pale buff on which 
are sepia spots, and a curious feature of the plaques, repeated in the parallel 
type showing the wild goats, is that their upper margin follows the line of the 
animals’ bodies. It seems probable, therefore, that they were applied to a 
backing of coloured plaster. What appear to have been the horns were in 
both cases executed in separate pieces in the round. The cow, which is of 
somewhat elongated proportions, turns back her head to lick the calf’s hind- 
quarters. The suckling calf is itself delineated in a manner which reveals an 
extraordinary observation of nature. In beauty of modelling and in living 


1 It is also common on IMinoan gems, and it is possible (as seems certainly the case on some 
of the bovine designs of the Eretrian dies) that these Karystian coin-types actually represent a 
revival of designs taken from ‘ ISIycenaean ’ gem engravings. 
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interest, Egyptian, Phoenician, and, it must be added, Classical Greek 
renderings of this traditional group are far surpassed by the Min6an artist.^ 
The other class of animal reliefs exhibits a goat and young. The 
surface colour of the fa’ience is here a pale green with the same dark sepia 
markings. Although no perfect example of any single plaque was pre- 
served, the fact that there were remains of several from the same mould 
has rnade it possible to complete practically the whole relief with absolute 



certainty. A careful drawing of the result by Mr. Halvor Bagge is repro- 
duced in PL III. 

The architectural base of the other series is here replaced by what, in 
view of other analogies, must be taken to be conventional representations 

^ The length of this plaque is 20*5 centimetres, the height 12*4. Besides this type, of which 
there were fragments belonging to several examples, there occurred parts of reliefs belonging to 
another similar series, the plaques of which were about frds of the dimensions of the other. A calf 
belonging to this smaller series is fairly preserved. 
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of rocks. The scene is laid on a mountain crag of Dicta or of Ida, and the 
animal here is the Cretan wild goat or Agrimi. The suckling kid is shown in 
almost identically the same posture as the calf in the parallel design. In 
front, another kid looks up at its mother and bleats to her its desire, while 
the mother goat in an attitude of serene impartiality seems to chide the 
impatience of her offspring. This design, apart from its beauty and 
naturalism, is characterised by a certain ideal dignity and balance. 

Among the faience vessels, that shown in Fig. 48 as restored 
from its fragmentary remains recalls in its shape and spiraliform 
decoration the gold vase found in the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae. 



Fig. 51. — Two-Handled Bowl of Faience with Fig. 52.— Two-Handled Bowl of Faience with Two 
Cockle Shell Reliefs, Restored (|). Lips (restored). 


There were also several small vessels with decorated rims which had the 
appearance of miniature bowls, and perhaps possessed a specially votive 
character. One of these (Fig. 49) of a whitish colour with brown bands 
bears on its upper margin four of the 8-shaped shields otherwise associated 
with Minoan cult.^ The somewhat analogous vessel, white marbled with 
brown, seen in profile in Fig. 50, also shows on its upper rim certain some- 
what shield-like bosses. Unfortunately only part was recovered of the 
beautiful little bowl completed in Fig. 51, the upper margin of which is 
decorated with cockle-shells in relief. Another elegant two-handled bowl 
was apparently double-lipped (Fig. 52). 

^ See Myc. Tj-ee and PiUar Cult, pp. 78, 79, 81, and especially p. 82 (where the Ancih'a are 
compared). 
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Two very elegant, handled cups remain to be described. They are both 
of the same shape, and the pale green surface of their sides is in both cases 
relieved by fern-like sprays of a deep brown colour. But the vase shown 
in Fig. 53^ and presents a further decoration of singular beauty and 
originality. In this case there springs from the top of the handle another 
spray in relief — apparently of rose leaves — which spreads over part of the 




Fig. S3 —Faience Cur showing Fernlike Fig. 53 Faience Cup from above, 

Sprays on Exterior (f), showing Rose Leaves in Relief (f). 

inner margin of the cup. It may be suspected from their shape and the 
subjects of the designs that these vessels were used to hold flowers for 
altar decoration. 

The most remarkable of all the faience objects discovered in the 
Repository , the images of a Goddess and her votaries, are reserved for the 
succeeding Section. 


§ 14.— The Snake Goddess, Votaries and Votive Robes. 

The lemaining faience relics of the Temple Repositories bear a still 
more directly religious character. Of these the most remarkable are 
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Fig. 55.— Faience Figure of Snake Goddess:, 
Back View (about ^ scale). 


figures of a Snake Goddess and 
an attendant or Votary, with part 
of another. 

The figure of the Goddess, as 
reconstituted, is 34*2 centimetres 
(13I inches) in height (Figs. 54 and 
5S). She wears a high tiara of a 
purplish-brown colour with a white 
border, a necklace, and a di'ess to 
be more fully described below, con- 
sisting of a richly embroidei'ed 
jacket with a laced bodice, and a 
skirt with a kind of short double 
apron. Her hair, seen in a fringe 
above her forehead, falls behind 
her neck and on to her shoulders ; 
her eyes are black, as also her eye- 
brows, which are given in relief, 
and her ears are of abnormal size, 
possibly with a religious intention. 
Her breasts, which are almost en- 
tirely bare, are of matronly propor- 
tions. The ground colour of the 
whole, including the flesh tint, is 
generally a milky white, the various 
details being laid on in purple, pur- 
plish-brown, or black. 

About the Goddess are coiled 
three snakes with greenish bodies 
spotted with purple-brown. The 
head of one of these she holds out in 
her right hand, its body follows the 
arm upwards, then descends behind 
the shoulders, and ascends again 
to the left arm, which held the tail.^ 

^ The 1. fore-arm with the tail is restored 
ill the figure. 


c 
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Round the hips of the Goddess, below the waist, two other snakes are 
interlaced. One of these, whose head appears in the centre of this ser- 
pentine girdle, is continued in a festoon down the front of the apron, and 
thence ascending along the edge of the jacket to the neck, coils its tail 
round the Goddess’s right ear. Finally, a third snake, whose tail-end forms 
part of the plaitwork about the hips, runs up along the left fringe of the 
jacket over the left ear and coils up round the tiara, from the summit of 
which its head (restored in the figure^) originally projected. 

Parts of the apron with the lower curve of the snakes that ran over 
them, and the greater part of the skirt, were wanting. Happily, however, a 
skirt of similar pattern belonging to another figure was more fully preserved, 
and has rendered possible its complete restoration. 

The second figure, which is rather that of an attendant or Votary, 
(Figs. 56 3 and 57) had unfortunately lost its head, and it is doubtful 

whether it was surmounted by a tiara like the Goddess. It is somewhat 
smaller than the other, the height to the neck being 20 centimetres. Here 
we see the same short jacket with a raised cord-like border and a laced 
bodice, a girdle, (perhaps of metal) in place of the coiling snakes that 
surround the Goddess’s hips, a double ‘apron/ also with a corded border, 
and a flounced skirt, parts of which are restored. The Votary’s hair, which is 
longer than that of the other figure, falls down behind her ^ to her hips. 
Though she is altogether slimmer than the Goddess, her breasts, which are 
bare, are prominent. She wears a bracelet round the wrist of her right arm 
which holds out a small snake, tail upwards.*^ The left arm is wanting. 
The skin here is pure white, the jacket a dark orange with purplish-brown 
bands, and the rest of the dress shows designs of the same purplish-brown 
on a pale ground. 

There were also remains of a third figure, with skirt and apron exactly 
resembling those of the Goddess. Of the skirt enough remained to admit 
of its full restoration, and the parts above, including the ‘ apron/ metal girdle, 
and a piece of the jacket and laced bodice were well preserved. The girdle 
showed the same spiral decoration as the borders of the apron. As in the 
case of the last figure the hair fell down in long tresses to the hips. We 
have here, too, to deal with a Votary or attendant rather than with an actual 
Goddess. 


1 A small fragment of the top of the tiara at the back was also wanting. 

Sections are restored in Fig. 57. ^ The head part is restored in Fig. 57, 
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These figures, in spite of the mannerism of their fashionable attire, 
show considerable elegance of modelling and pose and the technical skill 
revealed in their fabric is little short of marvellous. The foi'eparts of the arms 
are fitted on to the rest of the figure by means of small circular rivet-holes 



Fig. 57.— Faience Figure of Female Votary : B.ack View (about h scale). 

visible in their section. From the existence of some additional forearms of 
variant sizes and other fragments it is evident that there were originally 
more of these figures. The forepart of an arm belonging to one of these, 
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6*5 centimetres in length, has the tail section of another spotted snake 
curving along it. The end of this is held in the clenched hand and a brace- 
let is visible about the wrist. A smaller forearm, 5*3 centimetres in length, 
is also adorned with a bracelet : the hand here is clenched like the other 
but there is no snake. 

The following Note on the dress of the Goddess and of the Votary 
(Figs, 56, 57) has been kindly supplied me by Lady Evans : 

The Snake Goddess (Figs. 54, 55). 

This figure appears to be wearing : — 

(1) A skirt, made without gathers, touching the ground evenly all round, 
decorated with horizontal lines representing either tucks or .embroidery or woven 
stripes in the material The skirt is bordered with a reticulated pattern at the hem, 
enclosed within a double line of edging. 

(2) A double apron or ^polonaise' made without fulness, reaching to the knee 
at the back and front, and rising to the hips at the sides. It is not improbably cut 
as an oval, and the head inserted through a hole in the middle as in the modern 
‘ poncho.’ 

It is decorated round its edge by a ‘guilloche’ pattern within plain bands. 
This decoration may be embroidery. The hem of this garment has the appearance 
of being slightly wadded or stuffed to produce a rope-like edge. The material is 
covered with a spotted pattern in relief. 

(3) A tighhfitting jacket bodice of rich stuff, decorated, apparently, in 
embroidery, with a pattern formed of Wolutes.’ The short sleeves cover the top of 
the shoulder and reach half-way to the elbow. 

In front the bodice is cut away in a V shape from the shoulders to a point at 
the waist, leaving the neck and both breasts absolutely bare. From just below the 
breasts the edges of the jacket seem to be braided in curved patterns, and laced 
across from this braiding by cords. These cords are tied in bow-like knots. 

The front of this jacket is edged all round by a spotted snake. 

(4) A high cap or tiara, perhaps of cloth, wound round in spiral fashion. 

The hair of the figure falls to the shoulders in long locks, and is arranged 
beneath the high cap in a Tringe ’ of regular strands of hair. 


The Votary. Figs. 56, 57. 

The outline of this Votary’s dress is similar in general character to that of the 
Goddess, but offers a few variations, viz. : — 

(1) The skirt consists of seven flounces fastened apparently on a ‘foundation,’ 
so that the hem of each flounce falls just over the head of the one below it. 
Vertical stripes of a darker colour, of irregular width, appear on hem. The topmost 
flounce shows two narrow horizontal lines on each hip, probably a ‘ heading ’ to 
finish off the flounces. 

(2) Over this skirt is worn a double apron or ‘ polonaise ’ similar to that of 
the Goddess, but not falling so deeply, and not so richly ornamented. 
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The main surface is covered with a reticulated pattern, each reticulation being 
filled with horizontal lines in its upper half. The general effect is that of a check 
or small plaid. A triple line of decoration edges this ‘polonaise.^ The hem of it 
is thickened, perhaps by ‘ wadding/ Seen from the back this thick edge seems to 
denote a fastening on each hip. The front and side views of the right hip give this 
fastening (?) the appearance of a thick roll, suggestive of a snake. 

(3) The bodice seejns to be made of a plain material, and is cut in similar 
fashion to that of the Goddess, with rather longer sleeves. From the top of the 
shoulder down the sleeve, and continued at right angles round the arm, runs a line 
of lighter coloured decoration, perhaps braiding. Instead of the snake edge to the 
jacket, seen on the other figure, a rope-like border runs round the bodice and also 
round the sleeves, which terminate just above the elbow. The bodice is cut away 
so as to expose both breasts, as with the Goddess, and is similarly laced, though the 
braiding, from which the lacing springs, is not, perhaps, quite so rich. 

(4) The snake girdle of the Goddess is replaced on this figure by a stiff belt. 

The whole costume of both figures seems to consist of garments carefully sewn 

and fitted to the shape without any trace of flowing draperies. 

The bodies of the figures are closely confined within their bodices, except 
where they open in front. The lines adopted are those considered ideal by the 
modern corset maker rather than those of the sculptor. 

Of exceptional religious interest are certain miniature reproductions of 
articles of apparel in the same fine faience. These in some cases were 
made for suspension and had certainly a votiv^e significance. 

Among them the votive robes claim the fii'st place. The larger of 
those shown in Fig. 58 is, like the other, in two pieces superposed on one 
another at the junction of the two curves of the double girdle. Both 
halves show a small perforation going right down the centre, evidently for 
the wire or string by which the garment was suspended. The ground 
colour of the dress is a greenish white, the bands and other designs with 
which it is decorated being of a purplish brown. The upper part seems 
to represent a simplification of the jacket and bodice seen on the Goddess 
and her attendant. The girdle is formed of a double roll which answers 
in position to the two twined snakes that encircle the Goddess and which 
perhaps symbolise similar serpentine coils. The skirt shows below a 
kind of arched canopy containing a clump of flowers, apparently 
crocuses, a row of which is also seen along the fringe below. It must, 
however, be remarked that though the flowers themselves seem to be of 
this native Cretan species — which supplied a favourite motive to the con- 
temporary painters of decorative frescoes ^ and vases — the whole grouping 

^ The Crocus-gatherer fresco seems to belong to the First Period of the Later Palace. 
Crocuses are found on the vases of the same transitional period and were also a favourite subject in 
Melos. 
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suggests the conventional lotus clumps of Egyptian religious art. We 
have here a clear example of the translation of a Nilotic subject into 
indigenous Minoan terms. 

The height of the upper and lower robes together is in this case 
23 centimetres (about gl in.). There was also found a part of a larger 
votive dress of the same character which when complete must have been 
about 30'5 centimetres in height 

The smaller robes seen in Fig. 58 were, when complete/ about 14 
centimetres in height. Their general features resemble those of the first 
described. The skirt exhibits the same reserved decorative space analogous 
to the ^ Watteau panel ' of much later fashions. The crocus tuft is here 
more elegant and the cinquefoil arch above it with its four cusps presents a 
curiously Gothic aspect. 

It may safely be said that had it not been for the light thrown on the 
subject by the complete sets of vestments above described the remaining 
articles of votive apparel illustrated in Fig. 58 might have remained a 
lasting enigma. As it is, they are at once seen to represent the double 
girdle which divides the skirt from the body of the robe. One of these 
votive girdles is decorated with crocus flowers like those of the ‘ Watteau 
panels ' above mentioned, terminating in spirals ; the other displays a 
design consisting of asterisks and rosettes. A third, of which only a 
fragment is preserved, shows a Vandyke pattern. 

The parallelism between these girdles in the shape of double rolls and 
the snakes encircling the hips of the Goddess has been already noticed. 
The fact that miniature reproductions of such girdles were u.sed by them- 
selves as votive objects seems to invest them with a special ritual signi- 
ficance. They are not themselves made to represent serpents, but the 
suspicion arises that the original rolls from which these are copied may 
actually have contained some form of mummied snake. 

The cult of the Snake Goddess, with which we have here to deal, 
has been already illustrated, under a ruder aspect, indeed, on Cretan 
soil. In the Minoan Settlement at Gournia Miss Harriet Boyd found 
the remains of a small shrine containing some coarse images of a 
Goddess rising from a cylindrical base,^ about which serpents were 

1 The upper part of the jacket is restored in Fig. 58. 

- Compare the Dove Goddess found in the shrine of the Double Axes at Knossos {Report^ &c., 
1902, p. 98 seqq,). 
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coiled.^ A still later version of the same half aniconic type of cylindrical 
figure with snakes was found by Professor Halbherr in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna.- 

The snake’s head rising above the summit of the tiara in the present 
figure ^ naturally recalls the uraeus as seen above the heads of Egyptian 
divinities and royal personages. A winged serpent or asp by itself 
appears as the representative of Nekhebet, identified by the Greeks with 
Eileithyia, the Goddess of Childbirth, and of her twin sister the ‘Nurse’ 
Uatchet or Buto. Its connexion Avith the Egyptian Mother Goddess 
Hathor derives a special importance from the fact that, as I have elsewhere 
shown, the Hathoric staff with two serpents coiled round its foot supplies 
the prototype of the rayed pillars with similar snakes on Cypro-Mycenaean 
signets, in association with a Goddess whose attributes are lions and doves.^ 

Of the influence, at least of the formal creations, of Egyptian religious 
art on that of Minoan Crete there can be no doubt. The griffin and the 
sphinx, however transformed, Avere not of insular origin. That the native 
beastdieaded demons were crossed by the Egyptian hippopotamus Goddess 
and other similar forms is now clear.^' The ankh itself Avas adopted by 
Minoan symbolism. Neither can there be any hesitation in regarding the 
CoAv and Calf reliefs found in the same Temple Repository Aviththe Snake 
Goddess and her votaries as taken over from the service of Hathor, Even 
the clumps of native crocuses that here decorate the votive robes are, as 
has been already pointed out, simple adaptations of Egyptian lotus clumps. 

That the cult imagery of one or other of the Egyptian Mother 
Goddesses may have reacted on that of a parallel divinity in Mindan Crete 
would thus be quite in keeping with other ascertained phenomena. But 
the argument can hardly be carried beyond this point. Taken as a Avhole 
neither the Snake Goddess nor her votaries present any special Egyptian 

1 This .shrine is perhaps contemporary (as most of the remains at Gourni^) with the First 
Period of the Later Palace at Knossos. (In my Report^ &c., 1902, 'p. 105 it is referred to as 
later.) 

“ For an excellent account of these see S. Wide, Ath, Mitih. xxvi. pp. 247-257 and PI. XII, 

^ The head of the snake, as seen in Fig. 54, is restored, but there is no doubt whatever as 
to its position. 

^ See Myc, Tree and Pillar CiiU^ pp. 52, 53. 

® See below, p. 87. 

® Compare the shell relief found by the Italian Mission at Phaeslos [Mon. Ani. vol. xii, 
Tav. Yllt I : J.H.S. xxii. p. 92, Fig. 33, on which Mr. Hogarth justly remarks, ‘A glance is 
enough to assure any one familiar with Egyptian art that these figures are first cousins of those 
Nilotic divinities whose one arm is raised in exactly the same pose while the other holds the ankh.^ 
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characteristics. As a matter of fact they are clad in the last fashions of 
the Knossian Court. 

The pronounced matronly forms of the Goddess seem to point to her 
as a Great Mother, and resemble those of the female member of the divine 
pair whose cult is so well illustrated throughout the Palace, including the 
Repository in which the figure itself was found. It may be added that the 
sacral value of the girdle, emphasized here both by the plaited snakes that 
encompass the loins of the divinity and by the appearance of the girdle as a 
separate votive object, points to a Goddess of Maternity. The snake form 
of Nekhebet, the Egyptian Eileithyia, has also a comparative value in this 
connexion. Nor must it be forgotten that some of the oldest religious 
traditions of the spot that survived to Classical times refer not only to 
the cult of the Mother Goddess Rhea, whose grove and the ruins of whose 
shrine were pointed out near the later Knossos, but to Eileithyia, whose 
cave sanctuary opened on the side of a rocky height above its ancient 
haven, the mouth of the Amnisos.^ 

Of the special cult aspect presented by the Snake Goddess and her 
votaries no other hint has as yet been supplied by the Palace remains. It 
is possible that we have here to deal with a specially chthonic aspect of 
the cult of the same Mother Goddess whose worship is otherwise so well 
illustrated here. Or, on the other hand, the Snake Goddess may represent 
an associated divinity, a o*i;^/3a)yu.o9, having a shrine of her own within the 
larger sanctuary. 

In either case the snakes must by all analogy be taken to show 
the chthonic character of the worship here represented. It is an obvious 
feature of primitive cult that, just as the bird descending on the sacred 
object or person is the outward and visible sign of its possession by a 
celestial spirit, so the serpent approaching from the crevices of the earth 
becomes, as at Delphi, the sign of its spiritual possession from the Under- 
world. The two chief cult images as yet found in the Palace illustrate these 
alternative sources of inspiration in an interesting way. In the one case a 

dove is seen settled on the head of the image. In the case of the present 

® 

figure the snake’s head appears in the same position. The parallel, indeed, 
may be carried a step further if we compare the semi-aniconic images of 
Gournia and Prinias with the ‘triple columns of the terracotta sanctuary 
found on the East side of the Knossian Palace. In the case of the columns 

^ Od , ix, 188, 189. 
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the settled dove again witnesses the divine possession. In the case of the 
images the snakes are seen coiling up the cylindrical base, which seems to 
represent the earlier columnar form of the cult object. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that a Mother Goddess has 
essentially a chthonic side. Demeter, daughter of Rhea, whose early 
connexion with Crete comes out in the Homeric hymn,^ is herself, in her 
character of Erinys, a Snake Goddess. The Cretan Eileithyia is a 
cave divinity. It is, moreover, interesting to notice that the indigenous 
Nature Goddess of the island, who retained her Eteocretan names Dictynna 
and Britomartis to Classical times, was also identified with Hekate.- 

This indigenous Goddess, of whom Rhea as well as Artemis may often 
be regarded as the Hellenised equivalent, belongs to the very ancient class 
of Virgin Mothers. She presides over human births and fosters the young 
both of land and sea. Like Artemis, she combines the attributes of 
nurture and of the chase. On Cretan coins we see her in the place of 
Rhea, guarded by the Corybantes, with the infant Zeus at her bosom.'^ 

Various elements in the present deposit seem to illustrate different 
sides of a similar cult. The votive arrow plumes*^ belong to the huntress. 
The sacred shield of the God and his Corybantes is repeated round the 
margin of the votive bowl.^ The fruit and flowers, shells and fishes, 
and notably the cows and goats suckling their young, illustrate the cult 
of a Nature Goddess ; while the seal-type exhibiting the flying dove 
may be taken as an allusion to her more amorous side. On the other 
hand, the repetitions on the seal impressions of the figure of a Warrior 
Goddess attended by lions bring us very near to Rhea ; and the 
companion piece, showing the Warrior God, can hardly be other than 
an early version of the Cretan ‘ Zeus.' 

The general associations in which the figure of the Snake Goddess 
and her votaries were found, are thus seen to illustrate certain broad 
aspects of the ancient Cretan cult, of which a living tradition survived to 
historical times. The last examples especially, the lion-guarded Goddess, 
namely, and her male satellite fit on to the typical cult of the Palace and 

^ In Cer. 123, 124. 

^ Ttves §€ (Bpir^fiapriv) tV avr^v eJvai rj Sc/iol, ad Hymn. Orph. XXXVI. v. 12. 

According to another account Britomartis was daughter of Hekat8, Etymol. M. s.v. BpirS/xapTis. 
Cf. Hoeck, Cj^eta ii. p. 175. Britomartis, according to a mystic tradition, was the granddaughter of 
Eubulos {Diod. v. 76, 3). 

^ See above, p. 62 and note 2. See above, p. 61, Fig, 40. ® See above, p. 72, Fig. 49. 
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of Mindan Crete as a whole. It may therefore be preferable to regard the 
Snake Goddess not as a separate religious entity but rather as a chthonic 
version of the same matronly divinity otherwise so well represented 
on this and other Minoan sites. According to this view we have here the 
contents of a small separate shrine, forming part of the larger Sanctuary, 
the evidence for which has been sketched in a former Section. But 
the Goddess herself seems to be essentially the same as she who is else- 
where shown in the seal impressions of a neighbouring chamber of this 
Sanctuary, standing on her sacred peak with her pillar temple behind her. 
Sometimes we see a similar figure bearing a double axe, sometimes it is 
held aloft by her votaries, and on the great signet of Mycenae the same 
Mother Goddess is shown seated beneath her sacred fruit-tree, while the 
labrys emblem appears in the sky above. 

In this connexion it must further be observed that the female figures 
found elsewhere at Gournia with snakes ascending their cylindrical bases are 
the ruder counterparts of the semi-anthropomorphic Goddess of the small 
shrine of the Double Axes found in the South-Eastern Quarter, save that 
in this case she stands in association with the dove in place of the serpent. 

It would even appear that the lion-guarded Goddess is essentially the 
same as she whose emblem is the dove. The Cypro-Mycenaean cylinders, 
which supply an illuminating commentary on many religious types of 
Minoan Crete, are here specially valuable. On these the Goddess, guarded 
or adored by lions, is also seen at times holding a dove, while in many cases 
she is associated with the sacred rayed pillar — her alternative aniconic 
shape — round which two serpents twine. Thus the earliest records of the 
Lady of Paphos show that we have to do with essentially the same Nature 
Goddess that was worshipped in Minoan Knossos, while the Paphian temple 
itself, as traditionally figured, with the doves settled above its opening, 
seems to represent the survival of the pillar shrines of Knossos and Myeenae. 
Only at Knossos the records of this cult reach back far earlier than in 
Cyprus, and the evidence as it at present stands certainly tends to support 
the tradition preserved by Dioddros that it was from a Cretan source 
that the cult of Aphrodite spread alike to Paphos and to the Syrian 
coast ; to Kythera and to Eryx.^ The Cretan Aphrodite Ariadne, as is 
well known, was worshipped at Amathus.^ 

^ Dzoc^. V. 77. 5. 

2 Paeon of Aniathus, in Pint. T/ies. c. 20. Ariadne had there a sacred grove and grave. 
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15, —The Temple Repositories; Marble Cross and Cruciform 

Symbols. 

The two cruciform symbols found on the seal impressions from the 
present deposit have a high interest One of these, the ‘ Swastika' or 
Cmx gainmata, appears in the field of a seal impression, Fig. 59, of which 
eighteen examples occurred, including two varieties. It is there placed 
over a horned sheep exactly resembling the animal seen on a seal-type 
found in the Pictographic deposit of the Palace, in that case performing 
the functions of the goat Amaltheia to an infant beneath it (see Fig. 60). 
If this latter design covers, as may well be inferred, an allusion to an 
alternative form of the legend of the nurture of the infant Zeus,^ the 



Fi(i. 59 . — Clay Seal Impression from 
Temple Repository. Swastika and 
Horned Sheep (f). 


Fig. 60.— C I. ay Seal Impression from 
Pictographic Deposit. Infant and 
Horned Sheep (f). 


appearance of this religious symbol above the same animal’ on the seal 
impressions from this Temple Treasury has a high significance. The 
•animal in any case may be naturally taken to stand in a close relation 
•to the primitive Mother Goddess, whose cult is otherwise so well illustrated 
by this deposit. 

The question naturally arises,— was the Swastika a special holy mark 
of the local Min6an cult? Such old religious emblems show great 
persistence. It is certain that the earliest ‘ Labyrinth ’ designs on 
the Knossian coins are little more than a slight development of this 
symbol. It may, moreover, be reasonably asked whether the recurring sign, 

^ See Myc , Tree and Pillar Cidt ^ pp. 31, 32. 
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which on the Greco-Roman coins of Minoan Gaza symbolises the cult of 
Zeus Kretagenes and his Consort and which sometimes forms the principal 
type,^ is not rather a simplified Crux gaimnata than an abnormal form of 
the Semitic mevi?‘ If we now turn from the Easternmost to the Western- 
most traditional arena of Minoan enterprise, a parallel phenomenon of 
great interest meets our view. In Western Sicily, where Minos himself 
met with his legendary fate, his tomb was significantly marked by a shrine 
of .that Aphrodite'^ whose chief sanctuary at Eryx represented to a much 
later time the essential features of the worship of the Knossian Goddess in 
her character of Lady of the Dove. It must therefore be regarded as a 
highly suggestive fact that on the coins of the Cities of Elymian Sicily the 
Swastika is set beside the head of the Goddess or above her sacred hound 
as a special symbol of the cult.'^ In Paphos it is the Crux ansata. 

At Eryx the Swastika symbol alternates in the same position with a 
star, that very universal mark of divinity. But the star-sign in the picto- 
graphic systems of primitive peoples is very generally a plain cross/' of 
which the Crux gaimnata itself is only a slight development. The simple 
' Greek ^ cross as a star symbol of religious import is found in P-gypt as a 
mark of Hathor.^ At times also we see it replacing the stars above the heads 
of the Dioskuri.” With a longer foot it is seen as a symbol of Astarte on 
coins of Sidon, Berytus, and various Phoenician towns ; and in connexion 
with Tanit throughout Punic Africa where the sacred significance of this 
type was afterwards to be perpetuated by Latin Christianity, 

On a series of seal impressions from the present Repository a cruciform 
design appears as the sole type (F'ig. 61), It seems natural to regard this 

^ Stark, Gaza^ Plate, Fig. i. 

- Interpreted as an allu.sion to the Semitic epithet of the God : Mtxnia^ or the I-oril. 

Diod, iv. 79, 3. 

^ On the obols of Eryx dating from about 450 B.c. above the dog. Gn the didrachms of 
Motyaand Panormosof about the same date, beside the Goddess’s head, and, again, beside the head, 
on the coins inscribed Zh, belonging to one or other of the Elymian cities. The hound, which here 
is the sacred animal, appears from certain Minoan seal-types to have been early connected with the 
cult. Another frequently recurring religious emblem associated with the Aphrodite of Eryx is the 
Triton shell (wrongly described as a ‘ Murex’} so significant in the Minoan ritual. 

See, for instance, Garrick ^^allery, ‘ Pictographs of the North American Indians {Anuual 
Report of Bureau of Ethnology^ 1882-3, pp. 238, 239). 

Thus the body of Hathor, as the Night Sky, is at times seen covered with cro.sse.s in place of 
stars (Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians^ i. 430). 

" On coin.s of the Syrian Tripolis. On the cruciform types of the star symbol, see especially 
L. Muller, Religiose Syinholcr af Stiei’ue-y Kors-^ og Cirkelforui hos Oldiidens Kuliurfolk^ 
p. 7 scqq. 
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as a religious symbol of the same kind as the Swastika of the other seal- 
types, and to see in this also an adaptation of an original starrsign.^ As an 
eight-rayed figure we find the star symbol constantly recurring in con- 
nexion with Minoan religious types above or in place of the baetylic pillar. 

It has already been noticed that a type of cross with a small base to 
each foot — the cross pattee — occurs as the distinguishing mark of a small 
series of Magazines on the Southern border of the 
Palace section that seems to have contained its principal 
Sanctuary. On some blocks, apparently belonging to 
the Earlier Palace, a plain deep-cut cruciform sign with 
equal limbs and others x-shaped are also found, and 
these types recur at Phaestos.^ 

The Double Axe symbol cut on the Palace blocks 
finds its material counterpart in the fetish Double Axes 
of the Palace shrines. But even this analogy could 
hardly prepare us to bring to light from this Temple 
Repository, over and above the sealings with the cruci- 
form symbols, an actual cross of fine veined marble 
and of orthodox Greek shape (Fig. 62), The colours 
of the marble are white and dark grey. The width of the cross is 
about 22*2 centimetres (8f inches), and its thickness is very slight, 
only 1*2 centimetres, or somewhat less than half an inch. The face 
was finely polished, but the under side is less finished, and there are 
visible on it incised lines running parallel to the ends of the limbs at 
somewhat unevep distances from them.*^ A part of one limb had been 
broken off, but there can be no reasonable doubt that it finished off as the 
others, and as it is restored in Fig. 62. It is evident from the compara- 
tively rough back that the cross was applied to some other object. 

Taken in connexion with the cruciform symbols with which it was 
associated on the seal impressions, — themselves probably originally attached 
to priestly documents, — it seems a possible conclusion that, in the small 
shrine to which the various objects found here ex hypothesi belonged, the 

^ A similar cruciform figure occuns as a character of the Linear Script. Compare, too, the 
Egyptian -j-, the early Dynastic form of which is an equal-limbed cross. 

^ See above, p. 36. 

L. Pernier, Scaviy etc., a Phaestos (Roma, 1902), p. 90. 

^ At a distance, respectively, of 3*8, 3, and 2 centimetres from the edges of the three complete 
limbs. 



Fig. 61.— Clay Seal 
Impressiox with 
Cruciform Symbol, 
FROM Temple 
Repository. 
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marble cross stood in the same position as the central aniconic object of cult 
as, elsewhere, the Double Axe or the pillar idol. The character of the images 
found with it indeed suggests a curious parallelism with those of the Shrine 
of the Double Axes. On the raised base of that shrine, which was found 
with the original arrangement intact, the Dove Goddess stood on one side of 
the central objects of cult, — there the Sacral Horns, whose sockets held the 
handles of the fetish axes, — while on the other side of the same objects a 
votary held out a dove towards her. In the present case we have on the 



Fig. 62.— Marble Cross from Temple Repository. 


one hand a Snake Goddess, on the other a votary holding out a snake. 
Where, then, in this case, is the central cult object of aniconic 
character that, according to the exact analogy supplied, must have stood 
between them ? May we see it in the Marble Cross ? 

The parallelism seems so natural that, for illustrative purposes, I have 
ventured to group the objects as shown in Fig. 63.^ The fetish Cross is 

^ The exposition of the objects is necessarily very incomplete. It was, for instance, impossible 
to set up the faience reliefs and inlays that probably decorated the walls. 
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here placed in the centre. The Snake Goddess stands on one side of it and 
the votaries on the other, while the votive robes are suspended above, and 
various articles of altar decoration are distributed about In place of the 
rounded pebbles that paved the other base, a few of the artificially tinted 
sea-shells are here placed in the foreground. 

That the small Marble Cross, which, in this view, formed the central 
cult object in this particular shrine, was placed in an upright position, 
though doubtless applied to some other material, appears probable from 



Fig. 63.-— Shrine of Snake Goddess with Marble Cross as Central Cult 
Object. Conjectural Arrangement. 


another interesting piece of evidence. A pair of schist moulds found at 
Karydi, near Palaikastro, in East Crete, 'm 1899, ^ show a series of 
objects and figures illustrative of Min6an cult There are here a figure 
of a Goddess holding a Double Axe in either hand ; another similar figure 
of a Goddess holding a kind of spray in either hand and with another 

^ Described and illustrated by Dr. Stephanos A, Xanthudides in ’E(^. 'Apx- 1900, p. 26, seqq,^ 
Plates 3 and 4. 
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rising from her head ; two small Double Axes and a miniature repre- 
sentation of the Sacral Horns, and two other objects which, by their 
association, evidently belong to the same cult. One of these is a kind of 
rayed wheel, an obvious solar emblem. The other is a circular disk held 
up by another small female figure, whose conical base serves as its pedestal. 
Round the borders of this disk runs a dotted circle, within which below is 
a crescent sign — certainly of lunar significance. Within the inner circle, 
and forming the central design of the whole, is a small cross with equal 
limbs. The associated emblems of the sun and moon show that here 
again we have the cross as a star-sign, which in this case appears set up as a 
central feature of a cult object. The rayed ‘ wheel,’ which in this religious 
group represents the solar aspect of the cult, is indeed itself better described 
as a cross within a rayed circle. For the 
combination of the cross, the original star- 
sign, with the rayed circle as emblematic 
of the sun, goes back to the very begin- 
ning of pictography, and to a time when 
wheels in the modern sense were unknown. 

It may be added that a small gold object 
in the form of a Greek cross with a border Fu'.. 64 .— Cross or Purple Faien’ce. 
was found in a chamber adjoining the 

Megaron’- of the Palace of Mycenae and a somewhat larger object of 
purple faience was found in the Palace at Knossos in 1901 (Fig. 64). 
These would appear to have been amulets connected with the same cult. 

This converging evidence pointing to the fact that a cross of orthodox 
Greek shape was not only a religious .symbol of Minban cult,^ but an 
actual object of worship, cannot but have a profound interest in its relation 
to that later cult of the same emblem which still holds the Christian world. 
The long survival of the allied Crux gammata symbol, which seems to be 
traceable in later offshoots of the Minoan religion from Gaza to Er)'X, 
affords some presumption that the simpler cruciform type may have also 
retained an abiding sanctity. The deep underlying influence of this 

1 Tsountas, 'Apx- 1897. Ft 13. Fig- 26, p. 170. , . , , .... 

^ The cross as a symbol or amulet was also known among the Babylonians aiul Assyrian.-.. It 
appears on cylinders (according to Professor Sayce, of the Kassite Period), in front of seated gods 
(cff Caf. De Clenq, No. 254, 25S. FI. X.XV.), apparently as a sign of divinity. As an amulet on 
Assyrian necklaces it is seen associated as on the Palaikastro mould with a rayed (solar) and a 
semi-lunar emblem— in other word.s it once more represents a star. 
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early Cretan culture in the East Mediterranean basin, the evidences of 
which are constantly accumulating, opens out possibilities on which 
it is here unnecessary to insist. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that 
the equal-limbed Eastern Cross retains the symbolic form of the primitive 
star-sign, as we see it attached to the service of the Mindan divinities. 


§ i6 .— Deposit witpi ‘Early Min6an’ Ceramic Types. 

The platform on which almost the whole of the Western wing of the 
Later Palace rests represents the planing off of earlier strata, including 
the top layers of the Neolithic deposit. The floor levels of ‘ the Later 
Palace ^ thus rest directly on the Neolithic clay, very little belonging to the 
earlier, intervening Minoan Age being traceable, except where such 
remains were found in pits or cists excavated, during that intermediate 
time, in the original Stone Age deposit. A small pit of this kind was 
found immediately under the pavement of the entrance to the ‘ Room of 
the Stone Vats ' that opens on the North side of the East Pillar Room, 
the contents of which proved to have an exceptional value in illustrating 
the character of the Minoan culture that followed directly on the 
Neolithic. 

The bulk of the contents of the pit, which descends to the depth of 
about a metre, belonged to the actual -period of transition and to the 
beginning of the Cretan metal age, to which the name of ‘ Early Min dan ’ 
may conveniently be given. Superposed, however, on these earlier remains 
were a certain number of objects which come at least within the limits 
of the first part of the succeeding ‘ Middle. Mindan ' Age, when the 
Ceramic art was more fully developed and the fine ‘ egg-shell ' ware was 
already coming into use. 

To this later, Middle Mindan, element of the deposit unquestionably 
belonged : 

(1) Some fragments of clay seal-impressions. One with part of a pictographic 
inscription (arrow sign alone clear : somewhat archaic form ) ; another with ribbed 
circular border often found on ‘ signets ^ of the period ; another with part of a 
pattern of the same class as others found in the Earlier Palace chamber beneath 
the Olive Press Room. 

(2) A cup (Fig. 65 /) of inverted conical shape with a flat base, very slightly 
concave below. The outer surface of the cup is covered with a black slip on which 
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are narrow bands, four white and two vermilion-red, running up spirally from the 
stem. The cup is of fine ‘egg-shell’ fabric. 

(3) Handled bowls (fragmentary remains of two or three of which are seen in 
big. 65)1 showing horizontal white lines on a dark brown and black slip. The 
white lines cross the handle diagonally. The walls of these bowls are extra- 
ordinarily thin ; about i millimetre in section. 

(4) A very fine flat-bottomed cup, 10-2 centimetres high, gradually expanding 
from the base. It shows the natural surface of the clay, red above and black 
towards the base. Of very fine fabric, the walls between i and 2 millimetres in 
thickness. ^ 1 he occurrence of this type of cup is of interest, since it is identical in 
shape, fabric, and even in the character of its firing, with a series of cups found in a 
large jar under the floor of the First Magazine. (See Report, &c., for 1901, p. 48.) 



Fig. 65.— Vases from Early Defosit near East Pillar Room. 


(5) A cover (Fig 65 ;;/) with perforation and \vhite cross lines on a brown .slip 
(9*4 centimetres in diameter). 

To this later phase of the deposit also probably belong the remains of a 
mosaic of shell plaques and a petal-like plaque of faience. It is also possible 
that some vases of coarse alabaster belong to the closing period of the deposit. 
A lid with a stud-like knob somewhat resembles a steatite example of Xllth 
dynasty date from Kahun. 
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Among the objects that seem to represent the most archaic elements 
of this deposit (‘ Early Minoan ’) may be mentioned the following : — 

(6) Black-faced pyxis (Fig. 65 b) with three short feet and triangular ornamen- 
tation of incised lines filled with a white chalky substance, perhaps pounded 
gypsum. Four holes round rim to fasten lid. Diameter 18 centimetres, height 9'5. 

(7) Fragment of lid of another black-faced pyxis (Fig. 65 a)^ with punctuated 
and linear decoration showing similar white filling. 

(8) Lid of black'faced pyxis (Fig 65 ^), with incised chevrons and vandykings, 
enclosing punctuations. Traces of the same white filling. Diameter 15*5 
centimetres. 



Fig. 66.— Vases from Farly Deposit near E, Pillar Room. 


(9) Two-handled jar with round mouth, 31 centimetres high, reddish colour of 
the clay. On the front, incised rectangle with diagonal lines (Fig. 66 0), 

(10) Similar jar, 29 centimetres high ; a pale clay colour above black below, a 
red band round rim. The same incised decoration on the front (Fig. 66 c), 

(11) Jar with four bandies rising from shoulder, 15*5 centimetres high. It is 
covered with a polished reddish-brown slip with white bands and decoration. On 
the upper border, between two white bands, is a white design consisting of two 
obtuse triangles with interior hatching, the apices of which are united. This 
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design is the translation into colour of the incised pattern on Nos. 9 and 10 
(Fig. 66a), 

{12) Upper part, apparently, of larger jar of the same class as the preceding 
except that two of the handles are at a higher level than the other pair. This vase 
is covered with polished brown slip with white designs, including the same pattern 
as the preceding. In addition to this are white circles with interior hatching. 
Inside, the jar shows the plain pale buff colour of the clay (Fig. 6^^), 

(13) A series of nine vases with high spouts cut off fiat at the top, varying in 
height from about 12 to 20 centimetres. The ground here is the pale buff colour 
of the clay on which are painted in dark brown slightly lustrous pigment, in 
addition to the usual bands, hatched ‘ butterfly ’ designs, the immediate derivatives of 
the double-triangles seen on the preceding (Fig. 66^ 4 /)* 

These vases were in several cases finished off to the required tapering form 
below the shoulders by means of paring, with a somewhat lateral motion. This 
paring process is also very characteristic of the cups of the same period.^ 

(14) Vase of the same type as the last, but with decoration in the form of two 
arches consisting of dark brown curving bands on the plain buff clay (Fig.66/("), 

This seems to supply the prototype for the arched decoration of an advanced 
polychrome vase of ‘ Middle Minoan ’ character found with Xllth dynasty remains 
at Kahun .2 

Certain cups and other small vessels, showing the same paring of their lower 
circumference, must also be referred to the earlier period of this deposit. Other 
plain vases of somewhat rough execution are more difficult to place. 

The and lids of this deposit, with their incised and punctuated 
decorations showing the white filling, are of special interest as affording a link 
of connexion with the earliest Metal Age of the Cyclades. Similar pyxides 
in Amorgos, Melos, Paros and elsewhere are the frequent concomitants of 
tomb groups further characterised by the marble figures and vases of the 
regular Cycladic style. The incised and punctuated decorations here 
shown also agree very closely with those of ceramic fabrics of this more 
northerly ^Egean group. The ornament of the complete lid, for instance. 
No. 8 above (Fig. 65^), shows a decided parallelism with that on the back of 
a clay ‘mirror' from Syra.^ These correspondences point to an approxi- 
mate synchronism between the transitional Early Minoan Period and that 
phase of Cycladic culture which is marked by the first beginnings of metal 
It is however noteworthy that on the Cretan ceramic types represented in 
the present deposit there is no trace of the spiral decorations found 
in the parallel Cycladic group, at least on its more advanced products. 

As illustrating the evolution of the primitive geometrical painted 

1 Cf. Mackenzie, ‘The Pottery of Knossos,’ y. AT, 5 '., xxiii., p. i66. 

2 Petrie, ‘Egyptian Bases of Greek History,’ y. AT. X, xL, PL XIV., Fig, 6. 

3 Tsountas, KvKkaBiKa II., PI. g, 4. 
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designs from the earlier incised patterns, this deposit has a quite unique 
value. The incised rectangle with diagonal lines, forming an X within it; 
seen on Nos. 9 and 10, is transformed before our eyes into the double triangle 
of the painted jars Nos. 1 1 and 12, and again into the similar ‘ butterfly ^ pat- 
tern of the vases grouped under No. 13. This painted double triangle or 
^ butterfly ' design recurs on fragments of vases found low down in the 
early basement described in Section 3 : an interesting proof, as already 
noted, that its construction goes back to the ‘ Early Minoan Period.^ 

Amongst other objects found in this deposit were some much oxidized 
pieces of copper or bronze, an obsidian block, containing nests of crystals, 
obsidian knives, a fragmentary crystal relic, like a solid thimble,^ a 
small piece of gold plate and a quantity of beads of faience or native 
porcelain. The smallest of these are of a deep cobalt blue. The other 



Fig. 67 a and Early Dynastic Egyptian Vase of Syenite, from Palace. 


bugles and globular beads with a very large perforation are of a pale bluish 
or greenish hue resembling the Egyptian faience of the Early Dynasties. 
These beads are absolutely distinct from those found in the Temple 
Repository, and the nearest Egyptian parallels seem to date from the Sixth 
D3mast3L 

Of the early connexions of the Knossian site with Egypt another 
significant proof has been made out this season. In the same Palace 
region, on the border of what was at first known as the ‘ Central Clay 
Area,’ there had been found in 1900 a stone vessel (Fig. 67) which was at 
first set down as one of the Cretan imitations of Egyptian forms. Prof Petrie, 
however, wdio had an opportunity of inspecting it last spring in the Museum 
at Candia, at once recognised that it was formed of Egyptian syenite and 

^ Diameter at lop i‘8 ceutimeLre. 
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that it represented an actual article of import belonging to the period of 
the first Four Dynasties. 

§ 17.— The Stepped Tiieatral Area. 

A little North of the North-West angle of the Palace an irregular 
paved area had been brought to light in 1901. This area was traversed 
by a section of a paved path or causeway running from West to East 
towards the Northern entrance of the Palace, and from which a branch 
causeway, somewhat narrower than the other, starts in a North-Easterly 
direction towards the Pillar Hall that immediately faces the Northern 
entrance passage. Near the point where these two causeways bifurcate, 
at a distance of about 14 metres North of the North-West Palace angle, 
a corner of low walling had been exposed to view which was flanked by 
a part of the irregular paved area above described, and at the same time 
very closely bordered by the broader causeway coming up from the West. 

This low wall of limestone blocks with its well preserved corner to the 
South-East invited investigation and proved to belong to an approxi- 
mately square construction about 5*2 metres by 5, which it was at first 
thought might represent the base of a large altar. 

Trial pits sunk a little to the North of the first discovered angle of 
this construction produced only negative results. A pit dug about 10 metres 
to the North-West however exposed to view at a depth of 2*30 metres 
what appeared to be two strips of paving. Further enlargement of the 
pit proved that in fact we had here to do with lines of steps, entailing a 
comprehensive exploration, the final results of which were as new and 
surprising as any as yet produced by the Palace site. 

Section by section a large stepped area was brought to light, the plan 
of which is shown in Fig. 68. It will be seen that the general plan consists 
of a paved area bisected by another causeway, and overlooked on two sides 
by tiers of stone steps, between which the square block already mentioned, 
and which proved to have been paved above, stands as an intervening point 
of vantage. 

Of the two flights of steps or seats that to the East was the higher, 
consisting of eighteen tiers. The Southern flight appears to have been 
originally broader but the greatest number of steps here is six, decreasing 
on the Western side to three. The reason of this decrease is to be found 


il 2 
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in the paved causeway first mentioned, which in its Westward descent cuts 
this flight of steps diagonally. A central entrance way communicating 
with a broad causeway running due South further breaks this Southern 
flight into two divisions. The section East of this entrance for the greater 
part of its extent shows six tiers of low seats or steps ; that to the West, 
so far as it is preserved, only three. A remarkable feature of the Western 
section is a barrier along its top border, consisting of low tiers with narrow 
openings between them separating it from the upward course of the cause- 
way beyond.^ Another feature of this Eastern section was the gradual 
decrease of the depth of the tiers of steps or low seats as they ascended. 
The lowest was 8o centimetres, and the depth of the other five follows in 
decreasing order, 70, 63, 56, and 45. The top row may have been 
reserved for children. The mean height or tread of the steps is 18 centi- 
metres ; higher by almost a third than the steps of the Eastern flight. 

At the central entrance, in place of the two uppermost tiers of steps, 
there are substituted slabs of limestone with, a slight incline, while four 
lower gradations are preserved. West of this entrance, as already noticed, 
only the three lowermost tiers are continued. These were traceable in 
this direction for a distance of nearly four metres, but beyond this point had 
been completely destroyed by later structures. 

How far did they originally extend? A clue to the answer is given 
by the fact that the outside causeway in its Westward descent would 
have cut into the uppermost of the three tiers at a point about 6 metres 
West of the entrance, a distance which approximately squares with the 
width of the Eastern section of the steps. At this point moreover the 
line which would have been reached by the Western section thus pro- 
longed is crossed by a line of wall. That the upper part of the wall in its 
existing state is of somewhat later construction is clear from the fact that 
it was carried over the paved causeway. But there is distinct evidence 
that this wall was partly built on an older foundation, and its North end, in 
fact, terminates in a gypsum pier of good masonry which seems to have 

The system consists of blocks of limestone alternating high and low. The best preserved of 
the higher blocks is that against the bastion, the other being much weathered and worn away. 
The thickness of the construction is only 36-40 centimetres. The first * pier ’ is 60 centimetres in 
length : then follows a lower block 67 centimetres long ; then two higher blocks 70 and 72 centi- 
metres in length respectively with an interval of 45 between them which seems to’ have been 
originally filled. Beyond this, apparently there was another lower, interval followed by a 
similar longer ‘pier.’ The higher blocks were at most 37 centimetres high and the lower 12 
centimetres. 
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represented one pillar of a central entrance to the area itself on the West side.. 
The paved path which leads to this area from the West and, as will be seen, 
symmetrically divides its rectangle into two equal parts, enters it immedi- 
ately in front of this pier. 

These combined indications make it reasonable to assume that the 
Western section of the South steps ended at this point and was sym- 
metrical in width with the section East of the Central entrance on that 
side. It would thus appear that the original breadth of the three lowest 
tiers ^ was about 16*50 metres; that of the fourth step — which was con- 
tinued to the Western limit of the entrance passage — about 9*50 metres ; 
and that of the fifth and sixth, 6 metres. 

The square bastion which has been already mentioned as occupying 
the angle between the Southern and Eastern flights of steps is faced on its 
West side by a lower ledge of masonry which steps down Northwards. 
The bastion itself is built of good limestone masonry, four courses of which 
are preserved at its North-West angle. Upon blocks of its Southern side 
are cut two signs, the Double Axe and the branch, in the style of the 
first period of the Later Palace.^ The upper surface of the bastion 
showed remains of good paving, on a level with the topmost step of the 
East flight, and near here were found some fragments of painted stucco. It 
looks as if this raised platform may havq been surmounted by a decorated 
canopy. From its commanding central position it was the point best 
adapted for surveying any shows that may have taken place in the area 
below, and we may perhaps regard it as having served as a kind of 
Royal Box. 

From the North-Eastern corner of this bastion, which corresponds 
with the sixteenth step of the Eastern flight, a stone runnel, altogether 
similar in construction to that of the Eastern Bastion of the Palace,^ 
follows the edge of the descending steps in a series of parabolas.^ At the 

1 Excepting a small strip cut out of the first step by the keying in of the lower steps of the 
Eastern flight. 

2 They are somewhat finely cut, but of the usual calibre. The axe is 20 centimetres in width. 
In the neighbouring Palace area were also found broken blocks belonging to earlier constructions 
with a Double Axe of archaic form, a deep-cut ^star’ sign 26 centimetres in diameter and a 
‘ zigzag’ sign also deeply cut, 26 centimetres by 3. 

3 See &c., 1902, p. in and Figs. 67, 68. Another similar runnel w'as found 

this year by the remains of a staircase in the South-East quarter, below the ^ Court of the 
Sanctuary.’ 

^ Dr. Mackenzie observes that ‘ the highest point of the parabolic curve comes at the transi- 
tion from one step to another. ’ 
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lower corner of the bastion, by the sixth step, the runnel takes a turn 
South and is joined by a smaller tributary channel of the same kind which 
runs beside the West face of the bastion, following the descent of the 
Southern flight of steps. 

A remarkable feature of the present structure is the manner in which 
the lower steps of the East flight overlap the lower corner of the bastion 
and are keyed into those going up South. Something analogous to this is 
visible in the Palace at Phaestos, where the two lowermost steps of the 
broad flight leading up to the great upper Megaron are brought forward 
beyond the angle of the side wall and intrude on the line of the flight of 
steps leading up North.^ In the present case it looks as if the architect 
had been fumbling about for the idea of seats carried round in a con- 
tinuous semi-circle but had not hit upon it. In this respect there is no 
approach to the later theatral plan. 

Of the broad Eastern flight of steps only the lowermost — a good 
deal warped at its North end — has been' preserved to what appears 
to have been its original breadth of lo metres. The second and 
third reach nearly to the same extent. But from this point, — forming a 
roughly diagonal line, — the steps throughout the whole of the North-East 
section were either hopelessly disintegrated or had been entirely denuded 
away. Thus as the steps ascend their extent was found to be a continually 
diminishing quantity till of the topmost only a small piece was left at its 
Southern end. 

Nor was the cause of this destruction far to seek. It obviously lay in 
the fact that originally, as it does now, the ground here sloped away in a 
Northerly direction. The result of this was that, while a part of the 
Southern section of the steps practically rested on the solid ground, an 
artificial bed, held up by a supporting wall on the North, had to be made 
for the construction of the remaining section. In process of time this 
made earth sank, the supporting wall gave way, and the stone slabs of 
which the steps were composed were either carried away or disintegrated 
by the natural process of denudation, while others sank below their original 
level. It was found that the present surface level at the point where the 
uppermost tier had originally rested at its Northern extremity was a metre 
and a half below the level of the remaining fragment of its Southern end. 

Happily the evidence as to the original extension Northwards of the 

^ This is not adequately brought out in the plan, Mon, Ant. xii. Tav. II. 
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Eastern flight was of the most satisfactory nature. The extent preserved 
of the lowermost step was in fact found to correspond with a line of wall 
of which the foundation courses were visible for a considerable extent, 
answering to the original supporting wall on the North. From this it ap- 
peared that the distance of lo metres for which the lowermost step was 
preserved really answered to its original extent and gave the width of the 
whole flight. A continuation moreover of the lower courses of the sup- 
porting wall was found running Westward and forming the original bound- 
ary of the paved area on that side.^ It ran exactly where theoretically it 
should have been looked for, parallel to the paved path that traverses this 
area from West to East, and at a distance to the North of it equal to that 
which on the other side separates this path from the Southern flight of steps. 
The symmetry of the whole construction thus thoroughly asserts itself and 
the paved path from the West is seen to run to the very centre of the 
Eastern flight of steps. 

In the circumstances I did not hesitate to secure the remains of this 
unique monument of the Minoan world from further collapse and disin- 
tegration by undertaking the considerable task of rebuilding the North 
supporting wall to what was probably its original height and by restoring 
the missing slabs of the North-East section of the Southern flight of 
steps. Several of the sunken slabs were also partially raised and the 
remaining parts were carefully preserved in their original context. The 
result as will be seen from Fig, 69 has been to a considerable extent to 
reproduce what may have been the original effect of this part of the 
building.2 

The eighteen steps of the Southern flight, as originally constituted, 
occupied a rectangle 10 metres broad by 11*40 deep. The depth of the 
steps varies. In the first eleven steps it is 67 centimetres, but from the twelfth 
step onwards it is reduced to 57) l^he tread of the steps' being corre- 
spondingly lowered from 12 centimetres to 10. That these steps were 
not simply the approach to some large Megaron is shown not only by the 
absence, beyond, of any remains of such, but by the fact that the branch 
line of paved path which starts from the other near the South-East corner 
of the bastion, proceeding in the direction of the North Pillar Hall, 

^ The Eastern section of the part preserved of this supporting wall is 6 metres in length ; 
there is then a gap of about 10 metres, after which from a point under the fourth step it is continued 
for another 13 metres. 

2 The restored parts are indicated by dotted lines in Mr. Fyfe^s plan (Fig. 68). 
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would, at the distance of between eight and nine metres from the top step, 
have cut off the corner of any such hall. The most that can have existed 
must have been a paved platform analogous to that above the long steps 
at Phaestos, backed perhaps by a shallow Stoa. That some such platform 
existed is indeed rendered probable by the fact that the lower courses of 
the North supporting wall are continued about four metres to the East of 
the edge of the topmost step. The upper face of this step together with 
the presumptive platform on which it abuts is on a level with the stone 
paving on the top of the bastion. It is remarkable that there exist 
remains of an earlier pavement (see plan) about a metre below the level 
of the top step, and with a slope towards the West, which seems to have 
run beneath the Southern section of the uppermost tiers of this flight. 

The clearing of the rectangular area enclosed by the East and South 
flights of steps and the continuation of’ the North supporting wall was a 
work of extraordinary difficulty. It. has been a remarkable phenomenon 
that throughout the whole area of the Palace hardly any remains were 
brought to light later than at most the decadent 'Mycenaean/ Period. It 
was only beyond the Northern Entrance passage and the North-West 
Palace angle that appreciable traces of more recent occupation began to 
appear. In this region occurred a little ' geometrical pottery and some 
Hellenic and Roman remains. The most solid record however of later 
settlement yet encountered was in this theatral area where, in some places 
at a depth of onl}^ 20 centimetres below the surface, a huge flooring of 
Roman cement was struck, 65 centimetres in thickness and intruding on 
the area to be excavated to the extent of some sixty square metres. It 
could only be removed by a long process of blasting, and the existence of 
this pavement as well as of substructions in connexion with it accounted 
for the total disappearance of a section of the North supporting wall. It 
may also explain the fact that no remains of a West enclosing wall were 
found in the North section of the area, answering to that which seems to 
have shut in the South, section on this side.^ 

As to the original dimensions of this area there can however be little 
doubt. It formed a rectangle about ro metres from^ North to South, by 
13 from East to West. It was, as already noticed, divided into, two equal 
sections by a central paved path running to the middle of the lowermost 

1 Traces of an earlier wall line were found (as shown in the plan) a little West of this, which 
was cut through when the paved path was made. 
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step of the East flight. This path was 1*50 metre wide at its East end, 
slightly diminishing (to 1*30) in width in its Westward course, which could 
be traced for 20 metres. It is evident that further on it joined the other 
paved causeway that runs West from above the South steps. 

At the point where this raised pathway reaches the lowest step of the 
Eastern flight a section of another similar path with good paving follows 
the step Northwards. It may originally have communicated with a small 
passage way going out of the area in this direction, but all traces of such 
a pathway running further North have disappeared. 

The enclosed area itself on either side of the central path shows 
remains of rough paving and there can be little doubt that in this as in other 
similar cases this paving was covered with coloured cement or hard plaster. 
The whole area at present slopes considerably to the North-West and there 
may have been a slight original incline that way, partly for purposes of 
drainage. It is probable however that the fall is now a good deal greater 
owing to the subsidence of made earth on that side. The walls that seem 
originally to have shut in this area on the West must have been of con- 
siderable height in order to secure protection from the sun. 

An examination of the deposit immediately beneath an intact part of 
the pavement, near the centre of the area, established the fact that it con- 
tained sherds belonging to the period of the earlier Palace. Both this fact 
and the occurrence on blocks of the bastion of signs of a type usual in the 
earlier constructions of the Later Palace are in themselves distinct indications 
that this Stepped Area dates from the same time as these latter. 

But the evidence goes much further than this. This Stepped Area is 
in fact an integral part of the Later Palace system. It is brought into 
direct connexion with the two main entrances of the building by lines of 
paved way. That leading Westward from the Northern Entrance with the 
tributary line from the Pillar House has been already mentioned. But the 
principal avenue of approach was the broader causeway, running directly 
South from the centre of the Southern flight of steps, which was evidently the 
main entrance of this Theatral Area. This paved causeway, which just by 
the entrance is crossed diagonally by the other, is 375 tnetres in width and 
ascends the rise immediately to the South, partly by means of low steps, of 
which two are preserved.^ Its further progress is broken off above the upper 
of these, but its direct course would have taken it above the large foundation 
^ The lower of these is ’74 centimetres deep, the other *85 j tread is ’12 centimetres. 
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boulders of the North-West Palace angle' and so to the West Court Here 
the traces again become clear, but in place of the single broad causeway there 
are now two narrower branches. One of these leads diagonally across the 
West Court in a South-West direction. But the other, which represents the 
unbroken prolongation of the original line, goes straight to the Western 
Palace Portico. In other words this approach to the Stepped Area 
is a direct line of access from the State Entrance of the Palace. 
Practically the ^ Corridor of the Procession ' is itself a continuation 
of this causeway. 

Thus, including the paved pathway from the West, this Stepped Area 
was the converging point of five different causeways, bringing it into 
intimate relation with the most important points of the Palace and its 
surroundings. But, as has been shown, it was itself in no sense a thorough- 
fare. The Southern flight of steps on the East side of the entrance 
passage is actually backed by a barrier and was probably blocked in the 
same way also in its Western section, though the evidence is there deficient. 
We have already seen that the Eastern flight could in no case have been 
the approach to anything more than a comparatively narrow platform. 
So little is it an approach that the causeway leading to the Northern 
entrance from the West is somewhat diverted from its course and passes 
outside the Stepped Area, while its branch leading towards the Pillar House 
is still more deflected from a straight Western course. 

It follows that the Stepped Area itself fulfilled an isolated and 
independent function in connexion with the Palace. Its low gradations 
were not steps up towards some outside object but were tiers to supply 
sitting or possibly standing room for spectators or hearers. The paved area 
was devised for show or ceremony. We have here in fact a primitive Theatre, 
and the direct relation into which it was brought with the state entrance of the 
Palace lends weight to the suggestion that the central bastion supported the 
canopy of a ‘ Royal Box/ Including the ‘ Gallery * or platform above the 
Southern flight there may have been accommodation in this Mindan Court 
Theatre for between four and five hundred spectators. 

The Palace of Phaestos to a certain extent supplies a parallel. In 
that case, facing the original West Court, rises a broad flight of nine steps 
approached diagonally by a causeway, (one of two converging lines), in 
connexion with an early West Portico. The steps in this case are sur- 
mounted by a long paved platform, originally backed by a massive wall 
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supporting an upper terrace.^ Backed as they were in this way, the steps 
could not have been an approach to any hall beyond, and, as was justly 
observed by the Italian explorers, they no doubt served as seats for 
numerous spectators, who could thence look on at sports or religious 
functions in the area below.^ The long steps of Phaestos, indeed, together 
with the causeway and the area in front of them, seem to be of somewhat 
earlier date than the Theatral Area of Knossos. A good deal of the pottery 
found immediately above the surface of the Court, in fact, goes well back into 
the early part of the ' Middle Mindan Age ' and throws back the date of 
these constructions to a period covered by the Earlier Palace at Knossos.-^ 
The steps themselves are higher, the causeways more massive, and the 
whole has no direct relation to the steps leading to the great Upper Megaron 
and neighbouring flight ascending North which belong to a later date.^ What 
we see at Phaestos is sim^pler and more rudimentary, as befits an earlier age. 
The Stepped Area on the other hand, now brought to light at Knossos, 
shows a greater systematisation. It is already a specialised form of 
building devoted to a definite purpose. A suggestion, doubtless taken from 
the great stairs and stepped approaches of the Minoan Palaces, has here 
developed into a structure which itself is no kind of approach, but the 
earliest existing example of a veritable theatre. 

It must at the same time be observed that it was constructed on quite 
different lines from the Greek Theatre, just as its orientation is also 
reversed. The orchestra is here square, and there is no evidence either of 
stage or dvfji.eXr)^ unless, indeed, the central bastion served as the base for 
such an altar. The Bearpov proper fills two sides of a rectangle. It is 
indeed remarkable that, in an age which produced such admirable round 
buildings of stone as some of the great tholos tombs, the idea of circular 
construction should never have been reached for a purpose like the present 

1 Remains of the original ' Middle Minoan ’ wall have been lately found behind a wall belonging 
to the later Period of the Phaestian Palace, now restored by the Italian Mission (L. Pernier, Lavori 
ese^uiti nel Palazzo di Phaestos : Marzo>Luglio, 1903. ) 

2 Luigi Pernier, ‘ Scavi della Missione Icaliana a Phaestos’ {Mon, Ani. xii., 1902, pp, 33, 34). 

3 As noticed above, p. 21, note, the later Palace at Knossos itself probably goes back to the 
close of the Middle Minoan Period. But many fragments of polychrome pottery found above the 
level of the West court at Phaestos and in the neighbouring house (the so-called * Altar ’) — such as 
some of those imitating metal work and others with plain geometrical designs— correspond with 
wares actually found below the early floor levels of the later Palace at Knossos. 

4 One feature of the Phaestian arrangement not observable in the Theatral Area at Knossos is 
the continuation of the causeway in a line of steps ascending the long stone Sc^ats in the manner of 
a diazoma^ 
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The only example of round masonry in the Palace itself is afforded by the 
great blocks ^ forming the corner of the passage way outside the Anticham- 
ber to the Throne Room. 

What performances, it may be asked, are likely to have been given in 
the paved area ? The favourite Minoan sport is ruled out, since the enclosure 
was in no wise adapted for a bull ring. Shows of pugilists, on the other 
hand, of which we have both at Knossos and at Hagia Triada several illus- 
trations on steatite reliefs and the impressions of seals ^ may well have 
taken place here. In spite of its rectangular shape, when more level than at 
present and coated with cement, the area would have been also well adapted 
for dances, possibly of a ceremonial kind like those of the original Theatre 
in classical Greece. 

Of the performance of religious dances in connexion with the great 
Minoan Goddess several records have come to light On the ‘ Royal Sig- 
net/ of which the forged clay matrix was found, ^ a female figure is seen on 
a terrace of masonry, before the Seated Goddess and her attendant, engaged 
in an orgiastic dance, and in glyptic scenes one person often stands for 
many. So too a single figure of a dancing girl appears on one of the 
Vapheio Gems,^ while on a seal- impression from Hagia Triada the Goddess 
herself appears to be dancing between two votaries each of whom holds 
abo've her a Double Axe.^ Still fuller evidence however is afforded 
by the remains of the Miniature PTescoes found in the neighbouring North 
West Palace Quarter. Among the scenes depicted on these fragments, 
the central design of which seems to have been the Pillar Shrine of the 
Goddess, a group of brilliantly attired women are seen in two rows, 
executing an animated dance in what looks like a walled enclosure, thronged 
with male spectators. 

But, as has already been pointed out,® the great Goddess of the spot 
— in many of her aspects a Lady of the Dove — was, on one side at least of 
her mythical being, perpetuated in the Greek Aphrodite. And it is 
important to remember that to this Goddess in Crete was attached the 

1 Recent investigations point to the fact that the wall above these may have enclosed a rounded 
bit of staircase. 

“ See above, p. 57. 

3 See 1902. ^ ’Apx-, 1889, PL X. 12. 

** Halbheri, Aes/^^ scopevti ctd lAaghia T}no:da {Mon. Ant.^ voL xiii., Roma, 1903), 

P' 395 t^iS' 33 * The heads of the double axes are visible on a more recently discovered impression 
from the same seal. 

® See above, p. 87. 
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native dialectic epithet of 'the Exceeding Holy One' — Ariadne under 
which she has become the heroine of separate romance. 

We see then here a theatral building— a central point of interest, 
as the converging lines of causeway show, of the whole Palace and its 
surroundings, — containing what seems to have been an orchestra. On the 
other hand we possess independent evidence of ceremonial dances in 
honour of the great native Goddess of whom Aphrodite Ariadne is a later 
transformation. In view of these facts it is difficult to refuse the 
conclusion that this first of theatres, the Stepped Area with its dancing 
ground, supplies a material foundation for the Homeric tradition of the 
famous ' choros ' : 

olov 7TOT ivl 'Kvoyac^ evpelr) 

AatSaXo? 7]cr/crjo‘€v KaXXt7r\oKdfi(p * ApcdSprjr 

It is symptomatic of the increased importance attached to male 
divinities in the later religion of Greece that 'choros' and theatre should 
pass from the Goddess to the God. In the m.ore recent cult the 'choros' 
of Ariadne is superseded by that of her Consort Dionysos. 

Of the painted stucco, — perhaps the most striking feature of the 
Daedalean art, — that would have decorated the background and canopy of 
this Theatral Area, only small fragments were recovered, owing to the great 
amount of surface denudation. The surface of the orchestra itself, once 
probably coated with hard plaster displaying the brilliant red and w^hite 
decoration of the Knossian pavements, is now comparatively rough and 
uneven. But, as has been shown above, the shell of the whole monument 
remains ; the area itself, the stepped tiers for the spectators, the central 
bastion, an indication of a gallery behind. The annual visit of Dr. 
Dorpfeld and his party on the 'Inselreise' seemed moreover a fitting 
occasion for once more trying the capabilities of the ancient orchestra 
before an appreciative 'house.' A dance of our Cretan workmen and 
their womanfolk was accordingly here organised— a dance, may be, as 
ancient in its origin as the building in which it took place. This was 
the TT^^Si/cTO? so Called from the saltations performed by its 

leaders ; and, alternating with it, the quieter — both forms being 

prevalent throughout Central and Eastern Crete,'^ The sinuous, maeander- 

^ The close connexion of the great Knossian Goddess with Ariadne, as to ^\-hich I had been 
independently impressed, has been rightly insisted on by F. Noack, Hor/terist'he Paliistc, p. 86 sec/q, • 

Jh xviii. 591 seijq. ^ West of Ida the prevails and in Sphakia the crolarou 
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ing course of the dancers, as they were led hand in hand by the chief 
performers in each set, was curiously appropriate to the ancient traditions 
of the spot. Of such a kind, we are told,^ was the ge^'anos dance, 
mimicking the mazy turns of the Labyrinth, by Theseus instituted at Delos 
before the image of Aphrodite ^ that he had received from Ariadne,’ and 
which was in fact Ariadne herself in her cult aspect. 


§ 1 8.— The North-West Building. 

Already in 1901 there had been brought to liglit part of a building 
bordering on the North-East of the West Court, and only about four 
metres distant from the Western Palace Wall, where the great foundation 
buttress juts out from it. Except, therefore, for the small interval thus 
left — through which, as we now know, ran the Causeway leading from the 
West Entrance to the Theatral Area — this building lay as a block between 
the West Court and the paved area to the North-West of the Palace. 

This North-West House,’ — as it was called at the time of its first finding, 
— revealed in its basement cavities remains of earlier walls, belonging in part 
at least to a different system, together with abundant fragments of the finest 
polychrome and ‘ egg-shell ’ ware of the Middle Mindan Period. On the 
other hand, above what remains of the upper floor-levels, nothing was 
found of earlier date than decadent ‘Mycenaean’ wares belonging to the 
Period of Partial Occupation. It therefore appeared probable that during 
the intervening period, which would include the whole duration of the Later 
Palace, the site had been left bare ; and, so far as the three chambers con- 
stituting the ‘North-West House’ are concerned, this conclusion may still, 
perhaps, be valid. 

Trial pits dug at the end of the season of 1902 in the area immediately 
to the West of this, followed by methodical excavations during the present 
season, have, however, been conclusive in showing that the later construc- 
tions known as the ‘ North-West House ’ were built up against the East face 
of a building, or possibly a conglomeration of buildings, that must have 

^ Pint. xxi. (on the authority of Dicaearchus) (©Tjo-ei/s) rh "A<ppoU(noi', % wapa 

rqs ^hpiahrfs i-^6pev(r€ pera rioy V iiriTeXsiy ArjAiovs^ X^yovai, plprjpa 

Twy 6!/ Xci0upivd^ TrepiSd'jov Ka\ eif rivi rrapaWd^Pis kuI dveXl^eis yiyvophriv. 

The KepaTiay altar about which the dance took place has been aptly brought into relation with the 
‘ sacral horns ’ of the Minoan altars by F. Noack {Hoinerische PaUiste^ p. 87). 
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been existent throughout the Later Palace Period. These extremely com- 
plex constructions find an as yet indefinite extension Westwards.^ It 
thus appears that, the Palace throughout its existence was flanked at a 
distance of about ten metres from the Northern section of its Western 
Wall, if not nearer, by a block of buildings intervening between its 
Western Court and the paved area and primitive Theatre to the North. 

Such a block of constructions, allowed to persist in immediate con- 
tiguity to the Palace walls and wedged in between its Court, was neces- 
sarily of the nature of a dependency. But of what kind ? Careful as have 
been the recent explorations in this area, the solution of the problem still 
presents elements of uncertainty. The whole mass of buildings is a medley of 
small walled spaces affording none of the architectural clues as to their 
object and interrelation supplied by the other structures on the Palace site. 
There are none of the usual stone door-jambs ; there are not even door-open- 
ings : there are no visible corridors, or light-wells, or windows. There are no 
stairs, at least belonging to the Palace Period. Only in one single chamber 
appears a column base. A diagonal wall line crossing part of the centre 
of the block suggests some kind of division, perhaps of later construction, 
but, whereas the Minoan houses found in the neighbourhood of the 
Palace always show some free space, however narrow, around them, it is 
impossible here to extract any separate entity. The whole is one 
structural conglomeration. 

The question naturally arises — why when the Later Palace was laid 
out, should such a building as this, standing in immediate contiguity to 
it and almost blocking the access from one Court to another, 
have been allowed to persist ? That a great remodelling here took place 
during the later period of the Palace is clear, but it was largely on older 
lines. The earlier maze of constructions on this area was much pulled 
about, but they were not, as throughout so large a part of the Western 
Palace Wing, completely levelled away. One building succeeded another, 
and the obstructive block was allowed to remain. 

It looks as if some religious considerations must have underlain this 
apparent anomaly. Did the site, perhaps, belong to a local sanctuary ? 

It is certain that not only the extraordinary fineness of some of the 
relics found in the cells and small chambers of the building, but other 
more direct evidence supplied by the finds points to such a conclusion. A 

1 It has been' traced uninterruptedly in this direction over 40 metres. 
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Double Axe of archaic form appears painted on the bottom of a frag- 
mentary vase belonging to the Middle Min6an Period found in one of the 
lowermost deposits of the building. Pieces of large painted Amphoras of 
the later ‘Palace Style’ show more advanced delineations of the same 
sacred object/ and an agate intaglio of the same date, of which the essen- 
tial part is preserved, presents the fuller religious type of the ‘ labrys ’ 
rising from the bull’s head (Fig. 70). This design, though already known, ^ 

derives peculiar suggestiveness from its occurring 
thus in a Minoan deposit by the legendary site of 
the Labyrinth. A pair of miniature ‘ Florns of 
Conseci'ation ’ of bronze plate found in the same 
‘ Late Palace ’ stratum is also of religious sig- 
nificance. 

The Double Axe, moreover, rising between 
the Sacral Horns and with a leafy shaft, recalling 
those of the Hagia Triada cult scene, appears 
here on vase fragments of the more decadent 
^ Mycenaean ’ style derived from a superficial layer 
of this same deposit. In the example given in 
Fig. 71, we see it flanked in other compartments by a fish and by a scroll 
derived from a group of three Triton shells. From the occurrence thus 
of the same sacred symbol in the upper levels of this building and in a 
stratum belonging to the Re-occupation Period, it is evident that the 
religious tradition of the spot was of a very persistent nature. 

These repeated references to the prevailing Palace Cult make it 
reasonable to suppose that the North-West Building if not itself a sanc- 
tuary must at least be regarded as a dependency of such. What we have 
to deal with seems to be a series of small basement chambers belonging to 
some kind of storehouse in connexion with the Central Palace shrine. 
Reasons have indeed already been given in a preceding Section (§ 8) for 
believing that at least a considerable section of the Western Wing of the 

^ Compare the examples given, Report, S:c., 1901, p, 53, Fig. 15, and by D. Mackenzie, ‘The 
Pottery of Knossos’ {'/.ff.S., xxiii. 1903, p. 204). Dr. Mackenzie rightly insists on the fact that 
the Dovible Axe is foreign to the ordinary decorative repertory of the Minoan vase painters, and 
that its introduction must be clue to a special religious motive. 

Compare the gold figures from Mycenae, Schliemann, ISIycenae, p. 218, Nos. 329, 330, and 
the lentoifl gem from the Heraeum at Argos, Schliemann, Nycenae, p. 362, No. 541 ; Furtwangler, 
AnL Gemmen, PI. II. 42. The design also occurs on a vase from Old Salamis (see Myc. Tree and 
TlUar Cult, p. 9 seqq , ). 
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Palace, extending to the boi'ders of the Western Court, stood in a special 
relation to an important shrine the face of which overlooked the Central 
Court. It looks as if the North-West Building had served as a further 
dependency of this, and it may be noted in corroboration of this view 



Fuj. 71 .— Painted Vase Fragment showing Double Axes (|). 


that an altar-base stands in close proximity to this building at the North 
end of the Western Court. 

There were throughout the remains of these constructions traces of 
a regular stratification. In the superficial layer were found vase-fragments 
of the decadent style characteristic of the period of Partial Occupation. 
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Below this, at a depth of about 2 metres below the surface, was pre- 
served a certain amount of clay flooring belonging to the latest Palace 
Period and upon which stood vases such as the Amphoras referred to 
above. The penultimate Palace Period was represented by a much 
disturbed deposit, but, at a depth of about a metre below the last 
mentioned floor-level, there were traces of an earlier clay floor with vases 
of the finest Middle Minoan style. This was especially the case in the 
more Westerly chambers where the slope of the ground had diminished 
the effects of later levelling away. Here too was a pit, going down 6 
metres, filled with plain pottery of that period including a number of 
elegant red-coloured cups. The ‘ Middle Minban ' remains and floor-levels 
were immediately superposed on the Neolithic. There was no stratum 
here of that transitional Early Metal Age type to which the name of 
^ Early Minoan ’ has been applied. 

Among the ceramic relics here found illustrating the Latest Palace 
Period are remains of very fine. Amphoras in the noble "^Architectonic’ 
style then in vogue. One of these, the whole of which was preserved, 
though it came to light in a collapsed condition, exhibits an exceptionally 
fine decorative design in which the suggestion of the Egyptian papyrus 
can be clearly traced. It is 75-5 centimetres in height^ by no means of the 
largest calibre here represented. Another Amphora shows an octopus, the 
naturalistic rendering of which offers a strong contrast to the conventional 
polyps that repeat themselves without end on the pottery of the succeeding 
age of decadence — the period of Partial Occupation. The naturalistic 
element of the Latest Palace Style was also illustrated by many examples 
including a cup wreathed with flowering sprays of olives. Very remarkable 
in this connexion , are the fragmentary remains of a huge thick-walled 
vessel, the form of which unfortunately cannot be completed. It displays 
zones decorated with peas or large vetches, a favourite subject with the 
ceramic artists of this period. Some idea of the beauty of this design 
may be gained from the completed drawing of a group of these fragments 
given in Fig. 72} 

The magnificent hoard of bronze vessels found in this building, also 
belonging to the Latest Palace Period, will be described in the succeeding 
Section. Another find, made in a superficial deposit of a chamber in the 

^ The drawing is by Mr. Halvor Bagge. The use of white in the decoration of the original 
may be noted as a survival of the earlier style. 
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sight intended to be of the natural size, while in the background are seen, 
on a comparatively small scale, the forelegs of a hoofed animal, apparently 
a bull in the act of galloping. Above are suspended portions of what seem 
to be locks of human hair, so that the whole probably formed part of a bull- 
hunting scene like that of the Vapheio Vases. The apparent difference of 
scale between the plant and the animal provokes the question — is there really 
to be found here an attempt at perspective ? The plant itself in its general 
growth, the appearance of lanceolate leaves and the ruddy stem merging 
into green, at once suggests an oleander. But, on looking more closely 
into the design, it is seen that the apparent veining of the leaves, which 



does not in any way correspond with that of the oleander, is really the 
rendering of small foliage. In other words, according to an Egyptian 
convention, borrowed in other cases by the Minoan artists, a mass of 
foliage, though separately delineated, is contained within a single outline 
the whole interior of which is covered with a green body colour. In this 
case the lanceolate outline of the branches gives them a misleading appear- 
ance of single leaves. 

If it is allowable to believe that this piece of wall-painting, out of place 
apparently where it actually lay, had found its way hither from a back 
wall of the neighbouring ^ Theatre —the Chores of Ariadne, — its interest 
would be greatly enhanced, 
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A small room, about i-6o metre square, with a clay flooring, on the 
West side of the excavated part of the constructions with which we are deal- 
ing, contained the most perfect collective group of vases belonging to the 



Fig. 74.— Middle M inoak Painted Vases, North-West Building. 


Middle Mindan Period yet discovered, including the most elaborately 
decorative example. 

Of the plainer forms here found Fig. 73 a shows a pitcher with brown 
bands and spiral flourishes on the clay surface, the mouth of vEich is of oval 
shape. In Fig. 73 c we have an imperfect but interesting example of the 
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peculiarly Minoan type of vessel with irregular vertical streaks of brown 
glaze on the plain clay surface, which resemble the tricklings down the 
body of a pot of pitch or glue. This 'streaked’ ware, as it may be called, 
continued through the penultimate Palace Period but the streahs are more 
sparse in the later examples. In its earlier and more thickly streaked form 
it is seen on some pithoi from the newly discovered Magazines below the 
Upper Megaron at Phaestos, belonging like the jar before us to the Middle 



Fig. 75.— Polychrome Vase (Middle Min6an), North-West Building. 


Minoan Period. The Phaestos jars in question are surrounded on their 
shoulders by six looped handles. It is therefore extremely interesting to 
notice that among the ' foreign ’ vessels discovered by Professor Petrie in 
a proto-dynastic tomb at Abydos^is a smaller streaked jar of the same 

^ Now in the Ashmolean Miiseum at Oxford. The great apparent chronological gap between 
this and the Middle Min6an types in question has yet to be explained. 
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general type though with the handles lower down the body and of .some- 
what more archaic aspect. 

Amongst the other vessels are the usual cups (Fig. with a 

black ground and white and vermilion bands. A graceful two-handled 
vase (c) is also shown in Fig. 74, with a white continuous spiral on a dark 
ground. 

A much more magnificent object is a vase with a spout and two 
handles like the last but of higher build. A back view of this vessel which 
was found in a practically intact condition is given in Fig. 75.^ The 
black and white drawing, indeed, though it shows the design can give but a 
faint idea of the brilliant effect of the polychrome decoration, in which 
creamy white, orange and crimson are variously distributed on a lustrous 
black ground. The front design is the same as the back, and the sides 
show in each case beneath the handle a graceful fleur-de-lis pattern. 
Both this and part of the scroll-work on the other faces present a distinct 
affinity to the decorative motives of some of the finest contemporary 
signets, at times associated with pictographic inscriptions. 


§ 19.— Hoard of Bronze Vessels and Keftian Offertory 

Scene. 

About the centre of the area at present exposed of the North-West 
Building a group of small walled spaces was brought to light. In one of 
these, not more than 2 metres by i| in dimensions, some loose earth fell 
away in the course of the excavation and disclosed what at first sight 
appeared to be a set of bronze cups on their sides, ranged one above the 
other. On further clearing however it turned out that the supposed cups 
were the handles of a pile of four large bronze basins, while in an upright 
position beside them, stood a fine single-handled ewer, or oenochoC\ of the 
same metal. 

The discovery was the more interesting since, — owing no doubt to the 
careful search for portable treasure at the time of the great catastrophe 
of the Palace, — no large metal vessels had hitherto been found on the site. 
The bronze vessels lay at a depth of only about a metre below the surface 
of the ground, higher that is by the same distance than the usual level of 


^ It is 22 centimetres in height and its body the same in diameter. 
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the floors of the Later Palace Period, to which, as appears from the 
characteristic style of decoration, the hoard itself belonged. It is therefore 
probable that the vases had reached their present position by the sinking 
of an upper floor level. 



Kig. 76^7.-— Bronze Ewer. 


A group showing the ewer, two of the basins, and the detached handle 
of another, is given in Fig. 77. The ewer, as will be seen, is a good 
deal crushed, but its original outline is restored in Figs. 76 a and 76 b. It is 
34-5 centimetres in height and 27 in diameter. The body is formed of two 
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pieces, joined by a double row of rivets, and the neck is soldered on. The 
handle is attached by three nails. The alternating curves of the repousse 
decoration recall a pattern that also appears on some of the painted vases 
of the Latest Palace Period.^ 

The- magnificent basin which occupies the background of Fig. 77 is the 
largest of the series, being 39 centimetres in diameter.- Its rim is 



Tig. 76/^ -—Bronze Ewer seen from: above. 


hammered over outwards, the exterior margin being fashioned to represent 
the rounded end of leaves, and above this is attached, by means of soldering 
or welding, an upper rim with a beaded and foliated ornament chased in 
high, relief. The whole margin presents the aspect of three bands of 
decorative foliage superposed on one another. The handle, attached by 
four rivets, shows a beaded stem from which on either side ramifies the 
same embossed leaf ornament Fig. 78. It may be observed that this foliate 

1 An example of this form of decoration will be seen in the vase from a Knossian house 
excavated by m. Hogarth, B.S.A. vi. (1899-1900), p. 76, Fig. 21. 

2 The height of the basin, apart from the handle, is 8 centimetres. 
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decoration starting from a central stem is very characteristic of Minoan 
Art We see it already in the beautiful Middle Minoan polychrome vase 
reproduced in PL II, Fig. i, where the design is evidently taken from metal- 
work, and, in a different technique, it persists as a ceramic ornament to the 
latest Period of the Palace, being especially characteristic of the large 
amphoras. A carbonised fragment of a chest found with the ‘ Chariot 


Hr 



Fig. 77. — Group of Bronze Vessels. 


Tablets ’ shows a carved relief of similar design in wood-work, and the same 
motive recurs as a frieze on painted plaster.^ But as a motive of metal 
technique it seems most at home.^ On the bronze basin from the present 
deposit this decoration is carried out with boldness and simplicity combined 

^ An example of this, apparently of ‘ Middle Min6an^ date, was also found at Phaestos (L. 
Pernier, Scavi^ dr^c., a Fkaesios, 1900--1901, p. 83, Fig. 22), 

^ A smaller bronze bowl with a border showing a similar design was found in one of the tombs 
near Phaestos. 



Fig. 78.— Handle and Section of Border of Bronze Basin. 

touch is the tapering aspect given to the handle, which as it rolls back 
from the rim of the basin, gradually diminishes in width, like a leaf drawing 
near to its stem. 



Fig. 79^7.— Section of Bronze Basin. Fig. 79A— Section or 

Rim of Bronze Basin, 

The smaller basin, which stands in front of the other in Fig. 77, is 
plain and in this case both the handle and the rim are in one piece with 
the rest of the vessel. Another larger basin/ the section of which is given in 
^ Width of the basin (without the handle) 33 centimetres. 
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Fig. shows the same unity as regards the handle, but a decorative 
border is in this case superimposed in another piece round the rim (Fig. 79 b). 

This was unfortunately much oxidized, 
but the handle itself presents a beautiful 
chased design, representing an ivy spray, 
of which the development will be seen 
in Fig. 80, 

A still more elaborate system of 
ornament is presented by the basin 
shown in Figs. 81, 82.^ Its handle is 
attached, like the first described, by four 
rivets, but in this case the richly chased 
rim is simply the margin of the bowl 
hammered out and in one piece with it. 
The decorative design on this, though 
much oxidised in places, is visible 
throughout. It consists — as will be 
better seen from the small section of it 
given in Fig. 83 — of an inner border of 
finely relieved beading from which at a 
somewhat oblique angle (like the pen- 
dants of a necklace) spring conventional 
lilies, terminating above in flamboyant 
sprays that stream behind them in un- 
dulating lines, like the flames of so 
many torches. The handle shows two 
similar borders divided by a central 
band adorned with a series of round 
bead-like bosses in fine relief. 

The charm and originality of this 
design is undoubted, as also its brilliant 
execution. What, however, is perhaj^s 
still more striking is the intuitive know- 
ledge it displays of the principles of 
balance and distribution of detail controlled by unity, as shown in the 
treatment of the decorative motive. The boldly relieved beading, which 
^ The width of the basin, without the handle, is 32 centimetres. 



Fig. 8o.“ 


-Developwent of Handle of 
Bronze Basin. 
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forms the inner border and at the same time supplies the links of con- 
nexion for the lily chain, finds its more subdued counterpart on the outer 
margin in the suggestion of continuous bordering given by the flowing 
lines of the flame-like sprays. 



The conventional lilies themselves, like the beading, belong to jewellery. 
They recall, in fact the fleur-de-lis collar of the gesso duro relief from the 
Palace, as well as the lil^ crown found with it. Gold pendants of similar 
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form though slightly decadent in style have been found in tombs of the 
Lower Town at Mycenae.^ That the lily possessed a special sanctity in 
the Minoan religion is shown by its appearance on the head of the seated 
Mother Goddess and in the hand of one of her votaries, on the great 



Fig. 83. — Section of Rim of 
Bronze Basin ( 1 ). 



signet from Mycenae, as well as by its association with the Priest-Kings of 
Knossos. 

It is a noteworthy fact that on the remaining part of a clay inventory 
from the ‘Room of the Chariot Tablets,' undoubtedly referring to the 
Royal Treasures, an ewer of the same general outline as Fig. 82 is seen 



Fig. 84.-- Part of Inscribed Clay Tablet. 


placed in a basin with a rounded handle presenting the characteristic 
contour of those of the present hoard (Fig. 84). 

An ewer, or oenochoi, of the same type as Fig. 76, with’ the character- 
istic raised ring round the base of the neck, appears amongst the offerings 
of the Keftian Chiefs on the tomb of Sen-mut ^ at Thebes, together with 
vases of the Vapheio type, of which we also find a record on the clay 
inventories of Knossos. In the magnificent group of bronze vessels before 
us we now see for the first time in sitit, and in what may be legitimately 

^ Good examples of these are in the Ashmolean Museum. P'or a bone pendant of a similar kind 
from a room near the Men’s Megaron at Mycenae see Tsuntas, ’E</). Apx. PI. XIII. 15. 

This vase is illustrated by Mr. li. R. Hall in his article ‘ Keftiu and the Peoi:)les of the Sea,’ 
B.S,A, 1902-1903, p. 173, Fig. 7. 
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regarded as the chief centre of their fabric and diffusion, the originals of 
the vases offered by the chiefs of the * Isles of the Sea^ to the officers of 



Fig. 85. — Part of Steatite Vessel with Relief showing Offertory Scene 

(enlarged). 

Queen Hatshepsut and of Thothmes III, in the first half of the Sixteenth 
Century B.C. The extraordinary artistic skill of the Mindan metal 

K 
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workers — of which perhaps we find a later echo in the fabled craft of the 
Idaean Dactyls — sufficiently explains the value set on such offerings by 
contemporary Pharaohs. 

An analogy has already been pointed out between the cup-bearer and 
the vase-holding youths of the Procession Fresco and the tribute-bearing 
Kefts of the Theban tomb paintings. A part of a steatite vessel presenting a 
small relief was found this year during the work of road-making on the 
further side of the stream, immediately South of the Palace, which supplies 
a new and interesting parallel. 

As will be seen from Fig. 85 the subject consists of two youths — part, 
no doubt, of a larger procession, — walking to the left' in front of a building, 
each of whom holds out a bowl in his left hand. The parts of the figures 
preserved display the sinewy build so characteristic of Minoan art. Long 
tresses of hair hang down below their shoulders, and they wear a simple 
loin cloth and girdle. The building behind is constructed partly of iso- 
domic masonry and partl}^, it may be inferred, of wood. Among the 
wooden constructions are posts with the curious rectangular imposts or 
capitals already referred to above,^ which recur in the case of some 
buildings seen in the miniature frescoes. The posts are continued upwards, 
and, between them, resting on a ledge in two horizontal pieces, are the Sacral 
Horns. This feature which was probably repeated, as shown in the restored 
drawing in the adjoining sections, seems to imply a religious intention in 
the offertory scene below. 


§ 20.— The Royal Villa and Primitive ‘Basilica: 

Immediately beneath the Palace site to the East and skirting the edge 
of the river-flat, shaded here with secular olive trees, figs, and mulberries, is 
a steep bank, terraced about the middle of its slope by the mule path run- 
ning North to the village of Makryteichos. Here, at a point about 120 
metres East of the Northern Entrance of the Palace, four gypsum door- 
jambs had been observed in 1902, partly projecting from the foot of 
the declivity. The further investigation of these had however been, 
perforce, postponed. 

^ See above, p. 56, Fig. 35 and p. 57. 

“ According to the analogy of the remains found in the Palace the upper part here would be a 
gypsum slab and the lower a wooden beam. 
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On now clearing these jambs, we also uncovered remains of their 
gypsum lintels, and the full evidence was brought to light of three doorways 
of Mindan character, opening Westwards into some chamber covered 
by the steep bank, and which had been themselves conti'olled from that 
side. 

The somewhat serious nature of an excavation in this direction was 
obvious. It involved not only the diversion of the roadway but a cutting into 
the declivity to the height of some seven or eight metres. In order there- 
fore to gain some preliminary assurance as to the value of the remains with 
which we had to deal, it was decided first to tunnel in at the foot of the 
steep where the door-jambs had made their appearance. 

By a happy chance the starting-point chosen for this subterranean 
exploration — namely the Northernmost door opening — proved to be 
the best that could possibly have been chosen had we had the full 
plan of the constructions before us. A wall of solid limestone masonry at 
once appeared on the right, which afforded good support for the tunnel 
on that side, and, at three metres’ distance, there started a second 
wall line parallel with the first and separated from it by an interval 
of a metre. 

We had in fact exactly struck the line of a corridor, (A 1 in plan), 
paved below with good gypsum slabs. At every step inwards the preserva- 
tion of the walls improved, and that on the right was found to be cased 
with the remains of gypsum slabs. At 570 metres from the opening of 
the tunnel a double door opening with the usual gypsum jambs appeared 
in the North Wall, and presently a small closet on the opposite side. At 
about 9*80 metres from the starting-point the further course of the 
corridor was cut short by a back wall of fine gypsum blocks and the lower 
steps of a staircase became visible, running up to the left. 

The tunnel was now excavated upwards in this Southerly direction 
and ten steps of the staircase, consisting of gypsum slabs, were laid bare, 
leading to what was evidently a landing. Moreover, various fragments of 
painted pottery, dating from the latest Palace Period, brought out in the 
course of the tunneling gave a chronological terminus ad quern to the 
habitation of this part of the building. 

The results attained by this preliminary exploration were already 
sufficient to show that we had here to deal with an important construction 
which in fabric and material, notably in its fine gypsum masonry, rivalled 

K 2 
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or even excelled the best preserved part of the Palace. Notwithstanding the 
labour and expense involved, and other attendant difficulties, it had clearly 
become necessary to excavate the whole area from above. A considerable 
cutting was accordingly made in the side of the steep, the three faces of 
which had eventually to be built up behind the ancient building with, 
solid masonry, somewhat battered, rising to a height in some places of 
over eight metres. Along the upper level of this, moreover, a new course 
had to be made for the diverted roadway, which was further protected by a 
parapet on the side towards the stone escarpment. 

The result of the complete excavation from above was to lay bare 
the walls and chambers of the building, the plans and elevation of 
which are shown in PI. I. and Fig. 91. It is unquestionably by far 
the finest specimen of Minoan domestic architecture that has yet come 
to light. 

In certain fundamental features connected with its construction and 
arrangement this house shows a decided parallelism with the Domestic- 
Quarter of the Palace and the South-East House described above.^ Here,, 
too, as in these other cases the main entrance seems to have been by 
means of a staircase from an upper terrace level. Here, too, the lower part 
of the building itself is constructed in a rectangular cutting in the natural 
rock forming the side of the hill — in this case soft decayed limestone,, 
known as koiiskouras^ and conglomerate. Here, too, moreover, the com- 
pact support thus given to the lower walls on three sides has had a 
favourable influence on the preservation of the fabric. As the walls, 
approach the side of the hill more and more of them is preserved and 
those against the rock reach a height of 3*60 metres. 

Here, as in the case of the Domestic Quarter, it has thus been 
possible to gain an almost complete idea of the construction of an upper 
storey. 

The fact that access from the lower corridor (A i) already described 
to the rooms beyond it to the East was controlled from within the corridor 
may itself be regarded as an indication that at any rate the main entrance 
to the house was not from the river-flat to the East. Direct access from 
the Palace was that which all a priori considerations would lead us to- 
suppose was the principal aim of its occupant, and that could be obtained 
in the most expeditious manner by an entrance at an upper level on the 

^ See especially p. 4. 
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West or hill side. The paved causeway already described as leading 
towards the Northern Pillar Hall from the Theatral Area, if prolonged 
beyond that point, might have reached the terrace above the lower 
section of the present building. The best indication of the level of 
this original upper entrance can be gained, however, by following upwards 
the course of the staircase which had first been reached by means of the 
tunnelling. 

Of the ten steps of this flight, all are of limestone except the top- 
most which is of gypsum. They are 85 centimetres wide, — about half the 
width of those of the Quadruple Staircase in its lowest flight, — with a 
depth of 35 centimetres and a tread of 15. The gypsum wall to the righP 
is one of the finest pieces of masonry yet brought to light in Knossos and 
is preserved to a height of nine courses.^ A remarkable feature of this 
wall is the traces along its lower margin of a thin coating of red stucco 
directly applied to the masonry. This red stucco was also found adhering 
to the walls of the landing above. 

This first flight of stairs leads to a landing of elongated form (3*8 
metres East to West by i‘5S metre North to South), its great comparative 
length being explained by the fact that at this point the stairs branch into 
two heads. For this reason too there are two landing-blocks, with 
dowel-holes for wood construction, one on either side of the top of 
the first flight, instead of a single block of the kind as is usually 
the case. 

An indication of the manner in which the landing and the flights of 
stairs descending and ascending from it were lighted is supplied by the 
wall which faces the heads of the stairs on the South side of the landing. 
This wall shows a low interval in the middle, 2*38 metres wide, flanked by 
wttaASk^ wallings of limestone and gypsum rising to a greater height^ 
Such an opening seems naturally designed for a window. The borders of 
.a window frame fixed in this opening would in fact correspond with the 
outer lines of the landing-blocks on either side of the descending staircase. 
That this was the case is further confirmed by the analogy of a similar 
broad window on a staircase landing of the small Palace excavated by the 

1 The wall to the left was of rougher construction, originally concealed by plaster. 

2 There are two narrow courses at bottom and top (the topmost 20 centimetres high) and seven 
between, ranging from 57 centimetres in height (the course next to bottom) to 40. 

3 The edges of these are bevelled off and this interval between the stone piers and the wood- 
work of the window frame must have been filled with plaster. 
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Italian Mission at Hagia Triada4 A window of this width would have 
served to light the flights to right and left as well as the central staircase. 

Of the two heads of this flight, which both run up North, that on the 
East side had largely collapsed, only the first and the last three steps out 
of the original nine remaining in their places. The remaining fragments 
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Fig. 86.— Staircase with two Heads; Royal Villa. 


were as far as possible recovered from the debris into which the}^ had 
subsided and the whole flight restored in its original position.^ A peculiar 

^ Dr. Mackenzie to whom this observation is tUie observes : ‘ the sides of the H. Triada 
window are so well preserved that it is quite clear that the window was as wide as the stair and the 
.stair taken together. The window in that case had to light not only the stair but a corridor 
on either side.’ 

^ The dimensions of these steps are the same as the others, except that the tread was slightly 
higher to make nine steps (including the threshold) correspond with ten in the companion flight to 
the West. 
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feature of this staircase is the appearance, where the ordinary eighth step 
should be, of the jamb and threshold of a small doorway. This doorway 
led to an upper corridor (A 2), corresponding with that below (A i), and 
was controlled from it (see Fig. 86 ). 

The ascending branch of the stairs on the West side of the first flight 
was, like it, in a practically intact condition, owing to the fact that neither of 
these, — as was the case with the Eastern branch, — was laid over sub- 
structures, but both rested on the solid ground. There were here ten 
steps as in the lowermost flight and their dimensions were the same.^ 
This stairway has to its right the rough back of the fine gypsum wall that 
follows the lower stairs ; the rubble plaster and stucco, which once covered 
it on this side, having fallen away. The opposite wall on the left or 
Western side of this ascending flight is of solid construction, mainly of 
gypsum blocks. Seven courses of this are in part preserved, the upper- 
most being a kind of flat coping, only 10 centimetres high. In this wall 
again are traces of what seems to have been another window opening.^ 

The top of this flight emerges, like the other to the East of it, on the 
end of the Upper Corridor (A 2). The West end of this Corridor also 
probably communicated with a terrace passage leading to the North wing 
of the house. What is extremely remarkable about this arrangement is 
that there seems to be no practical reason for this Upper Corridor to be thus 
approached by two flights of steps (which are in fact branches of the same 
staircase), emerging on it within a few feet of one another. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that this arrangement of a staircase with a double 
head was adopted by the architect simply with an eye to symmetry and 
grandiose effect. 

There is moreover every reason to believe that this arrangement of a 
flight of stairs with a double head was again repeated in a storey above this. 

To the right of the flight last described, at the point where it reaches 
the Upper Corridor (A 2), is one of the usual limestone landing-blocks (x in 
Section PI. I). On the opposite or Eastern side of this block is visible a 
triangular ledge such as usually occurs on such landing-blocks'* for the 

1 Of these steps, Nos. i, 2, 3 are of gypsum, 4, S. 6, 7, S of lime.st<me, 9 of gypsum and 10 of 
limestone. 

- This is Dr. :Mackenzie’s opinion. The actual interval in the wall here is broader (2*53 metres). 
The sill seems to have been about i -30 above the landing floor. 

Compare especially the landing-blocks of the fourth flight of the Quadruple .Stuirca.se 
{/Reports, 1902, p. 103 ; 1903, pp. 32, 33). 
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support of the first steps of a stairway when such a stairway runs above a 
hollow space below.^ We have here then clear evidence of another flight 
of stairs ascending South, immediately over the first flight that leads 
upwards from the ground-floor Corridor. A further trace of its upward 
course is supplied by a slanting groove cut in a second block (T in Section 
PL I). At a somewhat higher level in the same wall, the continued line of 
the ascending steps is found to pass immediately over the corner of the flat 
slab, X in Section, which would have afforded additional support. 

This upper Southward flight would thus have reached a rectangular 
landing corresponding with that below, and half way up to the next storey. 
That this second storey was itself reached by a double head of stairs 
running North, and corresponding with those below, seems to be demanded 
by considerations of symmetry and is best in accord with the structural 
indications below. Here, however, owing to the denudation, caused by the 
slope of the hill, the direct evidence has been swept away. 

The existence of an original cliff-face bordering the narrow^ terrace 
ledge reached by the first storey shows that the main line of approach from 
the Palace must have reached this Villa at a higher level. The analogy of 
the Quadruple Staircase would lead us to suppose that the chief entrance 
was at the level of the second storey. From this level a path with a very 
easy gradient would have brought the Villa into direct connexion with the 
Northern Palace entrance, the Pillar Hall, or the Theatral area beyond. It 
is impossible to say for certain whether there was yet another storey above 
this upper terrace level, giving the house four floors in all ; but the analogy 
of the buildings surrounding the Central Court of the Palace seems to 
point that way. 

In any case there are good grounds for supposing that from the main 
entrance of the Villa on this upper terrace level two double and two single 
flights of stairs, making six flights in all, led down to the ground-floor 
rooms and the principal hall. 

The stateliness of this arrangement is self-evident, and some ceramic 
relics belonging to the upper storey have happily been preserved which 
show that the house itself was furnished and adorned in a princely style. 
A little above the floor of the lower landing, at its North-West angle, and 

^ Dr. Mackenzie makes the just observation that these ledges are only cut in landing-blocks 
where there is such a hollow interval below. Where the steps rested on a solid foundation there 
was no such necessity. Thus in the present case no ledge has been cut in the opposite or Western 
side of the same landing-block, since the steps there rested on the solid ground. 




Fig. 87^. —Painted ‘Stirrup-Vase’ (from arovk). 
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Fig. 87^.— Painted ^ Stirrup- Vase. ’ 
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above the lowermost steps of the staircase thence ascending North, lay the 
remains of two extraordinarily fine painted vessels, — a stirrup-vase and a 
tall, handled jar, both in the later Palace Style, that had evidently 
reached the position in which they were found by falling from an upper 
level. 

The stirrup- vase or ‘ Bugelkanne/ which it was possible to put com- 
pletely together is shown in Figs. 87^ and b. The decoration is laid on 
in a lustrous orange brown on a paler lustred ground. The upper 'surface 
(Fig. 87 a) shows four rosettes, a feature taken from the faience inlays and 
their painted plaster imitations of the Palace Style. Over the body of the 
vase is a reticulated pattern and conventionalised flowers with dotted 
fringe, perhaps representing pistils and stamens. This design is of interest 
from its recurrence as the decoration of a man’s robe on a fresco fragment 
from the Domestic Quarter of the Palace.^ 

Thus both the architectonic feature supplied by the rosettes and the 
choice of a design taken from the embroidery of Court attire bring the 
present vase into the nearest relation with the artistic fashions of the 
latest period of the Palace. This evidence of contemporaneity has a 
special archaeological value from the fact that although ‘ Stirrup-Vases ’ 
are figured on one of the clay inventories, hitherto no single example of 
such a vessel had been brought to light in the Palace itself Such vessels, 
indeed, had occurred in sufficient abundance on the site, but always 
of a decadent style and often exhibiting coarse Octopus designs — dating 
from the subsequent period of Partial Habitation. 

On the other hand we know from specimens found at Gournia and 
Hagia Triada that the form of vessel itself goes back to the age corre- 
spending with the earliest period of the later Palace. - Moreover, a rough 
spouted vase with two handles on each side of an open mouth found in the 
Palace at Knossos in 1901, and which seems to belong to the Middle Minoan 
Period, affords an indication that the typical Stirrup-Vase itself, with its 
closed mouth, sprang from an early Cretan prototype. 

Still more magnificent was the tall painted jar found with this. 
Although part of the base and of one side was wanting it was possible to 
restore these missing fragments with certainty and to build up the whole 
vase as shown in Fig. 88. It is about 1*20 metre in height and repre- 

^ (See. , 1902: Fyfe, ‘ Painted Plaster Decoration of Kimssos,’ 1902, 

p. 1285 Fig* 69. (The figure has been placed there in a reversed position.) 




P'k;* 88. —Painted Jar with 
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:sents a wholly new style of Late Mindan ceramic technique^ in which 
the principal features of the design are rendered in relief. The plant 
here portrayed, with its triple sprays and buds, is a decorative adaptation 
-of the papyrus. The wavy lines between the stalks may be a reminiscence 
■of the zigzagging double lines indicating water, which in the Nilotic proto- 
types appear before or beside such clumps. In the intervals between the 
papy^'us heads are raised circles enclosing rosette and aster patterns in 
reliei^ and the broadest of these circles is itself impressed with similar 
stella?’*e figures. The rosettes with raised ring borders, of which the largest 
and best examples appear on the side of the vase not shown in Fig. 88 
xesemble those depicted in the flat on the upper part of the companion 
vessel (Fig. 87). 

We have here exemplified the most characteristic elements of the late 
Palace Style ’ — with its conventionalised and often exotic plants and 
architectonic motives. In this case, however, the reinforcement of colour by 
relief renders this highly stylised system of ceramic decoration doubly 
impressive. Certainly no known vase of the later period of the Palace can 
compare with this in magnificence of effect It represents indeed the acme 
•of the grand ^ Palace Style ’ which — as we know from the Aegean painted 
pottery associated with Egyptian remains of the time of Amenhotep III 
and IV and Queen Tyi at Tell-el-Amarna and elsewhere — was already in 
•complete decadence by the latter half of the fifteenth century B.C. The 
last days of the present Villa, as of the Palace itself, fall within an earlier 
time-limit. It will be seen below, however, that a part of the ground floor 
rooms at its South-East angle were inhabited by later ' squatters ’ during 
the period of decadence. 

It is obvious that a painted jar of such calibre as the above, with its 
•quasi-architectonic decoration, was well adapted to fill a prominent position 
in the building. From the situation in which its remains were found it 
seems likely that it had originally stood together with the ‘ stirrup-vase ' on 
the second landing of the staircase. 

This staircase, as has been shown, like the Quadruple Staircase of the 
Domestic Quarter of the Palace, was the natural line of access to the lower 
-as well as the upper rooms, the main approach to the principal halls being 
in both cases from above. 

^ An indication of this style however appears in a pithos of Magazine 9 which shows rosettes 
painted on slightly convex disks enclosed by raised circles. 
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The lowest flight of stairs, as already tnentioned, debouches on the 
ground floor Corridor A i, which passes immediately on the left a small stair 
closet 2 20 metres deep and *75 centimetre wide, with a doorway opening 
inwards, and at its further end a ledge of masonry *30 centimetre high and' 
85 deep. It was formed by the utilisation of the space beneath the upper 
flight of stairs to the East, and answers to the closet of which the- 
evidence was found beneath the Wooden Stairs of the Domestic 
Quarter. 

The Corridor, A i, which was apparently lined on both sides witb 
gypsum plaques showing traces of red plaster decoration, after passing the- 
double doorway on the left, communicating as will be seen with the principal 
Megaron, emerges at its East end on a kind of Hall with seven doorways.. 
The three door-openings to the East of this are those which from the partial 
uncovering of their jambs led to the discovery of the house itself. They led to- 
a further enclosed space the Eastern boundary line of which has disappeared 
owing to the slope of the ground, though, as will be shown, its position can be- 
determined with sufficient certainty from other considerations. On this 
side we may safely assume that there existed one or more door- 
openings leading to the gardens and running waters of this favoured 
spot. 

On its South side the Hall shows two doorways opening into two- 
small chambers separated by a thin partition consisting of gypsum slabs- 
with a clay filling between them. That to the East (F i) is a mere 
closet. The small room^ to the West of this (G i) had a panelling of 
similar gypsum slabs on all its walls. Its paving was partly of gypsum,, 
partly of grey schist, and seems to have been originally coated with hard 
coloured plaster or cement 

The remaining South-West doorway of the Hall leads to a larger- 
room H i (3*80 metres by 2*50), the door of which was controlled from, 
within. Its flooring is mostly of plain clay with a strip of gypsum paving 
1*25 metre wide along its South wall. Owing to the fact that it is enclosed 
on the West and South by exceptionally solid walls of gypsum and lime- 
stone blocks, one supporting the staircase, the other forming part of the- 
outer walling of the house and resting itself against the soft rock, this, 
room seems to have remained practically intact at a time when the greater 
part of the building must have been in ruins, and it thus offered facilities for* 
^ Its dimension are 2 metres East to West, by 1 70 North to South. 
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later ^ squatters.’ On its clay floor (itself symptomatic of this age of 
decline) were found, in fact, a series of ' stirrup-vases ’ with degraded 
octopus patterns. In this quarter of the building there were also found 
numerous fragments of pottery of the same late character (Fig. 92, p. 153) 
including the upper part of a painted clay ‘ idol ’ (Fig. 92^). Others show 
a somewhat nearer relation to the ' Palace Style,’ as if this corner of the 
building-had been re-occupied rather soon after the catastrophe. 

The ‘ Hall of the Seven Doorways ’ itself (E i) has every character- 
istic of a public and passage room. It is, in fact, a kind of expansion of 
the Corridor. The only doors controlled from it were those leading out- 
wards to the East. The rooms opening South and West had command 
of the doors leading from the Hall and were private in relation to it. 
The door from the Corridor *was also controlled from that side. 
The pavement of this small atrmm shows a square border round 
a central rectangle, pointing to an original decoration of coloured 
plaster. 

Re-entering the Corridor from this ‘ Hall of the Seven Doorways ’ we 
reach once more the double door-opening already mentioned, which 
proved to lead to what for many reasons must be regarded as the principal 
^ Megaron ’ of the building. 

This Megaron is divided into two main sections by a line of four 
gypsum door-jambs with double reveals, by means of which one section 
could if necessary be isolated from the other. We have here another 
example of the elastic disposition of the Minoan halls, such as is illustrated 
on a larger scale by the Hall of the Double Axes. When the double 
doors were thrown back they fitted into the jambs and piers so that these 
became simple pillars admitting free intercourse between one section and 
the other and making the whole in fact a single hall. When they were 
closed the sections became two separate rooms, each in this case with a 
light* well of its own. 

That part of the Eastern section of the hall, which immediately 
borders on the cross-line of door-openings, consisted of a rectangular 
paved area (4*55 metres North to South by 2*52 East to West) the finely 
cut gypsum slabs of which however have disappeared in the North and 
North-East parts of the room.^ The South Wall of this section of the 

^ Along the South wall of the rooiu runs a strip of gypsum paving 25 centimetres wide, raised 
slightly above the level of the rest of the pavement. 
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hall IS covered by a lining of gypsum slabs, which in the case of the 
North Wall 2 have been lost. 

The Eastern limit of this sub-section of the hall is formed by a lime- 
stone stylobate, the line of which runs a little West of that followed by 
the door-openings of the smaller hall immediately South of it Two grey 
and white column bases, of a stone resembling granite, rise from this 
stylobate which is cut out so as to collar round them. The stylobate itself 
terminates in two flat bases in the rubble wall lines on either side, these 
being grooved out for the reception of gypsum blocks, of which that belong- 
ing to the Southern Wall has alone been preserved.^ 

Beyond this portico we should by all analogy expect one of the usual 
rectangular light areas with cement flooring. Owing to the falling away of 
the ground the actual wall lines are only traceable for a very short dis- 
tance beyond the stylobate, but fortunately the existence of a diagonal 
outer wall belonging to a triangular enclosure immediately North of this 
sub-section of the hall supplies a satisfactory basis for delimitation on this 
side. A terminus ad quem is given by the point at which this converging 
wall line would meet that of the Northern Wall of the hall itself if pro- 
duced. That there was here in fact a rectangular light-well of the usual 
kind is further shown by the existence, a little East of the stylobate, of the 
remains of a paved foundation for the cement flooring that characterises 
such areas, — consisting of small pieces of limestone and gypsum slabs. 

Returning now from the portico and light-well to the interior section 
of the ‘ Megaron ’ we notice in the gypsum thresholds of the three door- 
openings that give access to it distinct traces of the rubbing caused by the 
opening and shutting of the doors. These are especially visible in the 
case of the middle doorway, and show that the doors, which were in each 
case double, opened Westward towards the inner part of the chamber, and 
were therefore controlled from that side. 

On this inner side, again, opens a finely paved rectangular area, — in 
this case, 4 metres East to West by 4*55 North to South. The gypsum 
slabs, in places a good deal crushed by the falling in of upper chambers, 
here show a very neat arrangement. In the centre is a rectangular panel 

^ These slabs do not go down to the level of the pavement but leave an interval of 12 centi- 
metres. Both North and South walls are of rubble construction. 

- The North Wall was found to rest on a broader foundation wall which projects 20 centimetres 
beyond the line of its South face. 

Its height is 71 centimetres and breadth 47 centimetres. 
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(i‘i7 by 0*86 metre) surrounded at a small interval by a nearly square 
border of slabbing, which in turn is framed, with another small interval 
between, by a similar border of slabs, following the boundaries of this part 
of the hall. The intervals between these different sections of pavement 
contained a hard plaster or cement filling, which had been coloured red. 
We have here an indication that the whole pavement was varied with 
successive zones of colouring as in the case of the Throne Room. 

The gypsum wainscoting is preserved on the walls of this part of the 
hall to a height of 1*30 metre. But the most interesting feature of this 
section is the system of constructions that occupy its Western end. 

The square paved area above described was found to be bordered on this 
side by a double balustrade with three steps ascending between them. Access 
was thus given to an area of elongated rectangular form, backed by a wall 
of fine gypsum masonry. But the most remarkable feature was a square 
niche in the middle of this wall containing the remains of a gypsum chair 
or throne (see Fig 89, the section in PI. I.). 

The balustrades, as will be seen from Fig. 89, run out from antae in 
the two side walls/ and on each side of the steps they show a pilaster-like 
projection. Their construction is of the kind usual in such cases, with an 
interval to be filled with woodwork (at present replaced), between the 
upper and lower slabs. The pilaster-like parts are formed of solid gypsum 
blocks : the rest of the lower section is constructed of masonry faced with 
gypsum slabs. The wooden casing was backed by rubble and plaster. 
The upper parts of the balustrades consisted of flat gypsum slabs, 13*5 
centimetres high, near the ends of which, facing the steps, was in each case 
a raised square base.^ Of these the Northern base still showed the round 
mark left by. one of the two wooden columns that had stood here on 
either side. The arrangement here recalls that of the Palace baths and 
of the Queen's Megaron. 

The steps are of gypsum, just wide enough to admit the comfortable 
passage of a single person.^ On the second step a tall lamp of lilac gypsum 
with a finely modelled pedestal ^ stood in position, apparently as it had 
been left at the time when the Villa was deserted. The part of the gypsum 

^ These are shown restored. They project 26 centimetres from the wall. The length of each 
balustrade is 170 metre \ the breadth 070, and the height 0'8o. 

2 34 centimetres square. 

3 They are 62 centimetres broad, 32 deep, and have a tread of 12 centimetres. 

^ The lamp is 52 centimetres high, and its receptacle above is 22 centimetres in diameter. 
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step covered by its base had been better preserved than the rest of the 
surface of the step, and in consequence of this stood out from it as a raised 
disk. 

The long narrow platform thus approached which lies between the 
balustrades and the back wall is paved with good gypsum slabs. It is 4*45 
metres long — answering to the width of the rest of the hall — but only 60 
centimetres deep, thus affording no more than standing room. 

This paved platform is backed by a fine gypsum wall rising on each 
side of the central niche to a height of 2*15 metres. These walls are 
built against the cut face of the rock and the uppermost course on either 
side is a coping of flat slabs. These as well as the rubble walls at each 
end of the platform were lined with gypsum panels. 

The square niche was constructed in an interval ^ in the back wall of 
this platform. It is 62 centimetres wide and 43 deep, and its slab lining 
was 1*67 metre high,^ the back slabs resting against the cut face of the soft 
sandy rock. Wooden posts with a stucco backing had stood at the outer 
angles of the niche, and for purposes of conservation this framing has been 
restored. 

The gypsum chair or throne, the remains of which were found in this 
small square apse was unfortunately too much broken and decomposed to 
admit of restoration. It was clear however from the dimensions of some of 
the pieces that it had exactly fitted the niche. The remaining pieces were 
plain in character and seem to have formed the inner skeleton of the 
seat the construction of which was probably supplemented by wood 
work and decorative plaster. From the appearance of a vacant space 
above, it looks as if the niche itself had been covered by a wooden impost 
forming a canopy and also probabl}^ embellished with painted plaster. 

The analogy of similar constructions in the Palace leaves little doubt 
that the elongated space enclosed by the balustrade and columns on one 
side and the back wall with the niche on the other was some form of 
light- well. An interesting feature about the back wall, — the massive 
gypsum masonry of which is well shown where its panelling of the same 
material has broken away — is a top course of flat slabs such as are generally 
associated with parapets in Minqan buildings. It seems in fact as if the 

^ This interval itself is i *30 metre wide, 

2 It was found necessary to replace the upper parts of these slabs which were in a much 
decomposed condition. On the South side of the niche only the lower slab was preserved. 
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wall had here stepped back like that above the Southern light-well of the 
Queen’s Megaron — the Area of the Bird Fresco — to facilitate the incidence 
of light. Here the steep rise of the rock behind made this device the more 
necessary. 

But, while there can be no reasonable doubt that we have here to do 
with a light-well, certain differences in construction show that it could not 
have been one of those— like that to the East of the portico above 
described, — directly open to the sky above. 

The regular rule with regard to such exposed spaces is that the facing 
of the walls is of limestone, while the area itself has a cement surface and is 
provided with a drain. In the present case both the masonry and its facing 
are of gypsum, there are paving slabs of the same material in place of 
cement, and so far from there being any trace of a drain it is evident that 
water falling into the area would pour down the steps into the hall 
below. 

We must therefore conclude that the present light area was roofed 
over at a higher level and received its light by means of a clerestory look- 
ing West. The room above the Megaron must naturally have been lit by 
the same covered opening.’^ 

We have here then a long hall, 4-55 metres in width and with a total 
length of ii'50 metres,^ divided into four component parts — the raised light 
area with its niche, the paved space within the door openings, that con- 
tained within the portico beyond, and the originally cement-coated light- 
w'ell following on to it to the East. And when we come to consider the com- 
pleted plan in connexion with its most striking features,— the raised dais 
flanked by the balustrades and pillars and the throne in the square niche 
behind, commanding the whole length of the hall— it is impossible not to 
be struck with the parallel thus presented to the later Basilica. 

Naturally the comparison can only be made on general lines, but we 
have here, overlooking the pillar-hall, a raised tribunal with its cancelli and 
exedra, in the central niche of which is the seat of honour, answering -to the 
place of the episcopal throne in the early Christian building of the same 
name. The pillar hall itself contains moreover the elements of a triple 
division marked by the two columns of the balustrade, the central piers in 

1 The same evidence tends to show that the ‘ tank ’ of the Throne Room, and the Northern 
and South-East bath with their gypsum parapets and facings were lit in a similar manner. 

2 Not including the depth of the niche. 
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line with them and the two columns bordering the light-well to the 
East The clerestory seems to have been confined to its West end. 

But this comparison gains an extraordinary interest when we recall 
the historic origin of the basilica itself, Christian and Roman, from the 
^acnXiKY] or o-roa of the Archon Basileus at Athens, who stood 

forth as the sacral representative of an earlier King. That the pillar-hall of 
the Archon Basileus must eventually be sought in the Megaron of a 
prehistoric Palace had already been recognised,^ but at a time when 
comparisons were, perforce, confined to theoretic re-constructions of 
Homeric halls by the light of later Greek houses. 

The materials for comparison now supplied by this Knossian 
' Megaron ^ are of a very different order. It does not seem indeed an 
unwarrantable conclusion that we have here actually an example of a type 
of ro 3 ^al hall such as may have existed in the Cretan Palaces themselves on 
a more spacious scale. The present Villa must in any case be recognised 
as a dependency of the Palace, and has itself every claim to be regarded 
as a Princely abode. The exceptional scale on which it is built, with its 
successive storeys, distinguishes, it from the other dwelling houses about. 
In the solidity and stateliness of its construction, with its fine gypsum 
walls and' flights of stone stairs with their double heads, as well as in its 
magnificent furniture — as evidenced by the jar with papyrus reliefs — it 
rivals and in some respects excels any part of the Palace itself Lying as 
it does almost within a stone's throw of the Northern Entrance, on the 
cool side of the hill and within easy access to the stream and the gardens, 
watered by it, the house and its surroundings seem naturally marked out 
as a summer pleasance. We have here a Royal Villa, and it is allowable 
to believe that the throne within the niche, commanding the whole length 
of its principal hall, was actually occupied by a King or princely scion of 
Min6an stock. There has here, in short, been brought to light the true 
historic analogue of the ^ Royal pillar-hall ' of later times. 

The tendency of such an arrangement to survive would be all the 
greater if, as seems to result from the great religious element in the Palace 
finds, we have here to do with rulers who performed priestly as well as 
religious functions. It was indeed this side of the old Athenian kingship 
that survived in the later office of the Archdn Basileus. 

^ See especially K. Lange, Hatis und Halki Shidieit Z2tr GescMclite des afifiken Wohnhaiises 
und der Basilika (Leipzig, 1885), p. 60 seqq. 
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In this connexion it is interesting to notice that the chamber (see 
Fig. 90) with which this basilican hall immediately communicates to the 
North is an extraordinarily fine example of a Pillar Room such as those 
of the Palace, and which seem to have formed a principal feature of the 
Min6an domestic sanctuaries.^ 

The doorway leading to this Pillar Room opens in the North Wall of 
the Megaron just outside that end of the balustrade. The plan of this 
doorw;ay and threshold is of special -interest, not. only. from the door rharks 
but from the presence of a socket for the bolt as well as for each of the 
hinges.^ . -The doors, which' were double, opened inwards towards the Pillar 
Room and were, therefore controlled from that side. 

. , The room , itself (D rin plan) is nearly square, — 4*15 metres North to 
South by 4 metres East to West. The central pillar, composed of two 
gypsum blocks, is r82 metre high and 52 centimetres square. The paved 
flooring of the room, which is 20 centimetres above the level of that of the 
neighbouring hall, is of finely cut gypsum slabs. ^ Immediately surrounding 
. the pillar is a square framework of slabs, and. another similar bordering 
follows the walls of the room. Between the inner panel , of pavement and 
this outer border is, a square channel, 47 centimetres wide and 6 deep, paved 
w(th.:gypsum slabs like the rest of the floor. In this channel, East and 
. West of the pillar on either side, is a smaU oblong receptacle.^ We have 
here a feature analogous on a smaller scale to the vats in a similar position 
,in the East Pillar Room of the Palace. 

Another curious feature of the room is a group of small, dowel-holes 
in the South-East corner of the room, which may have stood in connexion 
with some fixed article of furniture.^ As to the original contents or decora- 
tion of the rooms there was however no clue. The soil within it had all 
the appearance of later filling, and there can be little doubt that at some 
past period this Pillar Room had been methodically overhauled in search 
of treasure. 

^ See above, p. 9. 

“ The plan is given in Fig. 6, p. 15* See p. 14, No. i. It is there called ‘ISorth door of 
North-East house.’ 

^ That to the West is hollowed out of a single block 01 gypsum, that to the East ha.s its West 
side formed of a separate piece. The West ‘ Vat ’ is 44 centimetres North to South by 37 East to 
West and 12 centimetres deep. The East ‘ at’ is 4^ centimetres North to South by 35 East to 
West and 16 deep . The latter receptacle had been plugged by a small block. 

^ There is a similar dowebhole in the North border and another in the Soulh-W est coiner of 
the room. 
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The room itself is of extremely solid construction^ It is built of large 
gypsum blocks with good faces inwards, the other side being left rough or 
splayed away. This rough side was, however, rendered invisible by a 
coating of rubble and plaster, and, on the side of the Megaron, in addition 
to this, by the gypsum wainscoting. 

From their solidity of construction the walls of this room are in 
singularly good preservation (see Fig. 90). Of the East Wall, owing to- 
the slope of the hill, only three courses are preserved, but the South Wall 



Fig. 90.— Pillar Room; Royal Villa. 


shows five, the North six, and the West Wall seven : both of the two 
latter rising to a height of 2*43 metres. There is no evidence of any means 
of lighting this room except through the door. 

The topmost course of the North and West Walls presents a most 
interesting feature. In the North Wall, just opposite the pillar and on 
a level with its summit, an opening has been left for a large square beam 
which rested on the pillar and formed the principal support for the roof of 
the room. At a somewhat higher level than this the blocks of the upper- 
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most course of the West Wall are cut out in a semicircular fashion to 
receive the round cross beams that rested on the square main beam already 
described (see Section, PI. I). One of these crossed halfway between the 
pillar and the North Wall, the second directly over the pillar, and the third, 
of which only a segment of the socket is preserved, halfway again between 
the pillar and the South Wall. It is thus for the first time possible to 
reconstruct the whole arrangement of the roofing of a Mindan chamber. 

The timber employed for roofing this small area was certainly of 
extraordinary dimensions. The main beam was 80 centimetres in breadth 
and about 60 high, the cross beams had a diameter of 44 centimetres. It 
would be difficult to find the materials for beams like these in modern Crete. 

Once more we are struck with the careful precautions taken against 
damp in the construction of the walls nearest to the rock face of the hill. 
The North Wail, instead of being built directly against the cutting in the 
rock, is separated from it by an interval with short cross walls serving as 
its support. On the other hand, in accordance with a favourite device of the 
Mindan architects, the West Wall is kept back from the face of the soft 
rock by the interposition of a passage way — in this case a narrow staircase. 

This staircase is entered from the South-West corner of the Pillar 
Room and has a width of 71 centimetres. There are ten steps, found in a 
considerably weathered condition, going up North.^ The West Wall of the 
stairs is constructed of good gypsum blocks with limestone here and there : 
it is built up against the virgin rock and has eight courses preserved, rising 
to a height of 3*05 metres. The opposite or right wall is formed by the back 
of the West wall of the Pillar Room. At the top of the stair is a square 
landing, beyond which two further steps 2 are seen going up West, the 
upper of which forms another landing. On the North side of this appear 
the gypsum jambs of a doorway giving access to a gallery running 
East, in which some paving was visible. 

A door-jamb found on this level shows that there was an entrance from 
this gallery to a room above the Pillar Room. Two jambs found in position 
on the opposite side of this chamber show that on the South it opened, in 
turn, into a room above the lower Megaron. Of this upper chamber two 
jambs with double reveals came to light above the two Southernmost of 
the line of piers below. A double doorway of this upper hall was found 

^ The steps are 30 centimetres deep and have a tread of 18 centimetres. 

•'i The lower of these is of gyps^^^j of limestone. 
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immediately above that of the Megaron below, leading into the upper 
Corridor, A 2 , These upper storey-jambs, together with parts of the adjoin- 
ing pavement, have been preserved in position with the help of brick piers. 

It will be seen from Fig. 91 that it has been possible, as in the case 
of the Domestic Quarter of the Palace, to recover practically the whole 
plan of the first upper storey. It appears moreover that, just as the 
evidence has been preserved of a large chamber with piers and columns 
above the Hall of the Double Axes, so here too there seems to have existed 
an upper hall divided into two sections by a similar line of door-jambs 
above the principal Megaron or ‘ Basilica ’ of the Royal Villa. 

A negative phenomenon noticed throughout this building deserves 
mention. Unlike the generality of the Palace rooms, the remains here con- 
tained hardly a vestige of burnt wood. There is no obvious sign of 
destruction by fire, and the door-posts and beams which elsewhere have 
been preserved in consequence of their carbonisation had here left no trace 
beyond their empty sockets. It looks as if the Villa had been plundered 
and perhaps partially ruined at the time of the great catastrophe and was 
afterwards left to gradual decay, doubtless accelerated by flood waters and 
landslips from the declivity above. 

Arthur J. Evans. 



Fin 92 . — Painted Pottery from Royal \'illa relonoino to the Period of Partial 

Haiutatjon. 



AN UNPUBLISHED ATTIC DECREE, 


The following decree is inscribed upon the lower part of a stele of 
bluish (Hymettus) marble, broken at the top and on the left : the break 
across the top is too regular to have been accidental, and it is evident 
that the slab has been cut in order to be built into some wall The stone 
was found in 1897 among the x'uins of the Byzantine chapel which stands 
on the left of the road from Athens to Marathon, between the tenth and 
eleventh kilometre stones, and 300 yards west of the point called ^ravpo^; 
where the Laurion road strikes off towards the south : it was presented to 
the British School at Athens, and is now in the museum of the Macmillan 
Hostel. 

A record upon stone was not of the essence of a decree, and it is 
almost certain that the majority of decrees were never so inscribed at all, 
but merely painted upon a panel {XevKco/jba) which was then exhibited, for 
a certain length of time. Where, however, a more permanent display was 
desired, a clause was inserted in the decree authorizing its inscription upon 
a stone (or, rarely, metal) stele, and determining the place where it was 
to be set up. To praise a benefactor of the state, whether citizen or 
foreigner, and to bestow on him a crown was indeed an honour, but that 
honour was increased when a record of the service rendered and of the 
state’s acknowledgment of it was set up on the Acropolis as a permanent 
memorial. But not only was this an honour to the recipient of the favour ; 
it served the further object of proving the gratitude of the state and of 
stirring up others to emulate the good example which was set before them. 
And so we constantly find in honorary decrees such phrases as, tW /cal 
VTTO/jivrjjxa V'7rdp')(r} Tr]<i €V)(apL<rrla<; tov hrjpoVy or otto)? dp elhoyaiv dTravTe<^ 
on 6 S?7/^09 e^lararat ^dpcTa<^ /cara^ia^ cnrohihovab T049 (f^tXortpLOvp^epoLt; 
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eavTOVj or again 07 rft )9 av ovv €(pafiiWov y ttclo'Iv '^prjcrifJLov^i eavTOV^ 
•rrapacrKeva^eiv elhocnv on, nfirjdi^a-ovTai vtto r&v ' KBrjvaimv. 

Nor can we believe that this desire which appears under such an end- 
less variety of expression was unfulfilled. There on the Acropolis the 
Athenian citizen had nothing to distract his mind from the book of his 
country’s history that lay open before him with its countless pages of 
sculptured or inscribed stone. The clamour of the Forum was reduced 
to a low murmur, the everyday business of life was left behind as he stood 
surrounded by the memorials of the good men and true of his own and 
of past generations. He would read the records of Empire, the treaties, 
with other states, the honours paid to foreign potentates, and feel the 
Imperial instinct strong within him : he would look on the masterpieces 
of art, on the records of what his country’s generals or statesmen had 
achieved, and feel the glow of an intense patriotism : he would read the 
many inscriptions, perhaps the majority of those around him, in which 
plain citizens called by the lot to office had won by simple zeal and honesty 
a lasting memorial, and would resolve that he would at least deserve a 
like honour at his country’s hands. To him the Acropolis was what 
Westminster Abbey is to us, but it was more. Both alike are primarily 
and essentially religious : in both religion is felt in a direct relation to the 
noblest minds and the greatest deeds of the nation : in both are lasting 
memorials of those whom their country has delighted to honour. But 
the Acropolis besides its monuments of men of surpassing genius recorded! 
also the honour paid to the conscientious fulfilment of those duties- 
which any citizen might be called upon to undertake, and thus gave a 
keen stimulus to effort by affording the prospect of honours attainable 
by all. 

It was on the Acropolis that the vast majority of decrees inscribed on 
stone were displayed : it is there that within the last seventy years the 
richest harvest has been reaped. Of the 1036 decrees, whole or frag- 
mentary, of the Athenian Council and People collected in the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Atticariim^ the provenance of 950 is given, and of these no 
fewer than 619 are from the summit of the Acropolis, while 108 others are 
from its slopes. Many, of course, have been carried off for building 
purposes, but very few have been taken so far as that one which is before 
us, a fact accounted for by the great weight of the massive marble slabs. 
An inscription found at Eleusis is known to be from the Theatre of 
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Dionysos on the south slope of the Acropolis, and three others may have 
heen taken there from Athens : in Charvati, a village of the Mesogia, was 
found a decree certainly from the Acropolis, and a second probably from 
the same place. From the Acropolis likewise was brought a decree to 
the monastery of St John on Hymettus, very near the Byzantine chapel 
to which our inscription was taken. But these are the only certain 
■instances of decrees from the Acropolis having been carried outside Athens, 
•and the uncertain ones include besides those above referred to only one 
from Salamis and three from Peiraeus. 

My warmest thanks are c^ue to Mr. Cecil Smith for his generosity in 
■allowing me to publish an inscription upon which he himself had begun 
to work, and in handing over to me his transcription and restoration so far 
•as he had made them : as also to Dr. A. Wilhelm for calling my 
attention to several references which I might otherwise have over- 
looked. 

Ihe height of the stone is 92 cms., and its thickness 13-14 cms. ; its original 
breadth was 40 cms., and part of the left hand margin still exists, though the face 
of the stone has been broken away so that its maximum breadth is 35 cms. The 
inscription ends 54 cms. from the foot of the stone. The letters are on an average 
7 cm. high, and the intervals between the. lines are also of about 7 cm. The 
forms of the letters are those usual in the latter part of the fourth century : £ with 
equal horizontal strokes, QO very slightly smaller than the rest, M P ^ (|> . 

The letters are carefully but not deeply inscribed, and are consequently difficult to 
decipher where the surface of the stone is at all worn j after line 18 the traces of 
letters are extremely faint except at the right hand, and after line 22 they disappear 
‘entirely. The writing is crTOLxrjSov except for the colon in line 8, which seems to 
have been omitted by accident and added later. 
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^ 5 . 


. . . . Koyp 7 ^p iirl ^^[^/>](€)[A:X€]ot'[9] ap')(ovTo- 

[9 icaX\ crr 6 (f)ava}(raL eica[(T\rov avroyv %pi/cr- 

[oyt crT]€j>dv(jdi [Ararja [rjoi; \y\ 6 iJLov iireihr] {h)c- 

[/catG)](9) dp^avTe<; [T](a)[9 6y]0y[j/](a)9 BeBco/cacr- 

[cv KaT\d) rov vofMOv : ’Ap(;^)[t](a)[i/ Ev]^[l]ov no(T)- 5 

[apr4o](z/) : Av<Ttfcpdr 7 ][v^ Av[arcGTpdT]ov (M)6X” 

[irea : ] M.prjoripLla])(^ov Tr]Xe^dpov[<; Eu]ft)z/[i/]- 
[p-ea : ©Jpacri/XXoz/ GpaavWov ^Ep'^tea: Ap- 
p JJl 6 (opo<; JJpo^aXccriop : lJap7{tjy 

[vopa <I>]L>Xeco 9 %Ka[pi\^\^oi>viBr)p'\ : KaXXiTTTrt- lO 

\Br)p Ayopvaiov %op[iKi]op : noX[\]£aS 7 ;i/ 

. , , . ov Aovaiia : [noX'\ 6 [pi\ap'^op Te[X]e(7a>“ 

[z ^09 ’A](X)<zte[<3t-] : ]^l7r]7ro/cpd7ijp ^cXoKpdrov- 
[9 Oi]ov : ^OvrjcravBpop {^a)voGrpdrov S- 

: Si[A:a]AO(T[cr]u[z/'>7]9 e[zv]e/f[a] /cal cf)- 15^ 

[tXoTt]p./a 9 (t)'^ 9 et 9 T^v fiovXr]p Kal top 
[Brfpbov^ TOP AOrivaicdv^ Bovvat Be avTOL<i 
[top iirjl T€t Biot/c 7 ]crei eh dv(ar)[i\av [/c“]al 
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\avd 6 ri\{ijb)a [ : H : S](/ 9 )[a%yu,a 9 ] 0(77) [6)9] {a)v ol aX- 

[Xoi dpx}ovr(€)l<;] {(f)lcX](o)[TL}/ii[^covTaL ei]S(oTe9) 20 

[on TifjL]ri(6')[7jcro'](v)[Tac] v(ifr)o [t ^9 (fca)! 

[tov Sij/x]{ov)j [dva<ypd^frat] B[g roSe t]o 
l^/ia Tou jpapifiarea top /card 7r/3yT](a)z^(e)/(a)- 
[v 669 (TrrjXr}v Xt0Lvrjv Kal (rr^aat ejz/ a(«)~ 

[pOTToXet, 669 Se Trjv dvaypa(f)r)p tt}?] 

[X7;9 Bovpat TOP Tajjbiap tov h'qfiov : A]A[A] 

[ : hpa'x^pid^; i/c t&p eh Ta fcaTCb '>^r}^i']<TpLaT-‘ 

[a dpaXicTfcop^epcov tS>l Syjpbcot.J 


L 

In September 307 B.C, Demetrios Poliorketes, the son of Antigonos, 
after capturing Megara and the fortress of Munychia/ which was garrisoned 
by the Macedonian troops of Kassander, entered Athens amid the accla- 
mations of the populace and ‘ restored the 7 rdTpio<: waXiTeia.' ^ Demetrios 
of Phaleron,^ who for ten years had administered the city as lieutenant of 
Kassander, was after some slight resistance forced to apply to the conqueror 
for protection,^ and retired to Thebes. The gratitude of the people to 
their deliverer knew no bounds, and found expression in a series of taste- 
less and exaggerated honours paid to him and his father,^ amongst which 
was the creation ® of two new <f)vXaiy Antigonis and Demetrias, which 
ranked first and second in the official order of the tribes, and continued to 
exist down to 200 B.C., when Attalis was created and the two ‘ Macedonian ' 
tribes were swept away, probably in the anti-Macedonian demonstration 
which is described for us by Livy (xxxi. 44). 

The present inscription belongs to a date very soon after the arrival 


^ Diodor. xx. 46 ; Plutarch Demeir, 10 ; Philochoros ap. Muller, Fragpt, Histor. Graec, vol. I. 
p, 408 No. 144* 

2 Diod. /.r. ; Plut. Lc, ; Holm, History of Greece (Eng. trans.) iv. 43. 

3 Holm, op. cit. iv, 60 note 9 j Droysen, Gesck. d. Hellen.^ Pt. 2, Bk. 3, 106 foil. ; Grote, 

History Ft. 11. Ch. xcvi ; C. Wachsmuth, Stadt At/ten im Alferthuml. 610; Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopddie s.v. Demetrios Vol. IV, p. 2817 5 Spangenberg, De Athen. publich institutis 

uetate Macedonum commutatis (BCalle 1882), p. 8 foil. 

^ W'ilamowitz-MoellendorfiT, Antigonos von Harystos, p. 194. 

^ For which see C. Wachsmuth, op. cit. i. 612-4 ; Spangenberg, op, cit. p. 33. foil. 

6 For the date of the creation of these two tribes see F. O. Bates, The Five Fost-Kleisthenean 
Tribes y p. i. 
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of Demetrios Poliorketes. The reference in 1. i to the archonship of 
Pherekles (304-3 B.c.) makes it almost certain that our decree belongs 
either to that or to the following year, for it was passed soon after the term 
of office of the magistrates therein referred to had expired (line 4 ra? 
€v0vva(; BeBcofcacriv, perfect tense). 

Its tenor is also clear. It is a decree in honour of certain officials, 
(commending them and) granting to each of them a golden crown of the 
value prescribed by statute upon the expiration of their office and the 
passing of their accounts, in recognition of the justice and zeal they have 
displayed towards the Athenian Council and People ; the President of the 
Treasury is directed to pay them 100 drachmas for a sacrifice and votive 
offering in order that the sight of these honours paid by Council and 
People may stimulate the other officials to a like zeal : the decree is to be 
inscribed on a stone ^ stele ' by the Secretary 6 fcara irpvraveiav^, the cost of 
inscription to be defrayed by a sum of 30 drachmas paid by the Treasurer 
of the People out of the fund available for the carrying out of decrees. 

The question naturally presents itself ‘ Who were the officials thus 
honoured by the state ? * and before going on to comment on those details 
of the inscription which call for notice, I may briefly deal with this its 
more general aspect. 

Of their names we have a list which is all but complete ; to facili» 
tate reference I reproduce it here : — 


Name. 

Father’s 

Name. 

Deme. 

Tribe. 

I. 

Archias 

Eubios 

Potamos 


2. 

Lysikrates 

Lysistratos 

Melite 

Demetrias^ II. 

3* 

Mnesimachos 

Telephanes 

Euonymon 

Erechtheis III. 

4. 

Thrasyllos 

Thrasyllos 

Erchia 

Aigeis IV. 

5* 

An s 

Pithon 

Probalinthos 

Pandionis V. 

6. 

Pantenor 

Phyleus 

Skambonidai 

Leontis VI. 

7- 

Kallippides 

, Dionysios 

Thorikos 

Akamantis VII. 

8. 

Polliades 

s 

Lousia 

Oineis VIII. 

9- 

Polemarchos 

! Teleson 

j Alai 

Kekropis IX. 

10. 

Hippokrates 

Philokrates 

1 Oion 

Hippothontis X. 

II. 

Onesandros 

: Phanostratos 

! Semachidai 

Antiochis XII. 


^ See Aristotle ’Ad. IloA. Hv § 3 ; C. Schaefer De scnbis senatiis populique Atheniensium \ 
A. Hille De scribis Atheniensium pziblicis {Leipziger Siiidieii i. p. 205 foil.) ; J. Penndorf De 
scribis reipublicae Athenienshim [ibid, xviii. 103 foil.) ; V. Thumser Griech. Staatsaltertiiiner iii K. 
F. Hermann’s Lehz'buch^ ed. 6 § 87 B, p. 497, and the literature there quoted ; G. Gilbert Greek 
Constiiuiioziai Antiquities ('E.ng. trans.), p. 268 foil, 

2 That Melite belonged at this lime to Demetrias is proved by C./.^. ii. 316, 335, iv. 2. 331 c. 
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The figures appended to the names of the tribes denote their official 
order from 307 down to the creation of the Ptolemais (probably in 229 
B.C.), and make it evident that we have to do with a college consisting of 
one representative of each tribe.^ With regard to the first name on the 
list, the conclusion is irresistible that we have there the representative of 
the tribe Antigonis I, in other words, that Potamos^ was one of the 
denies assigned to the Antigonis on its foundation in 307 B.C. This has 
been hitherto unknown.^ It will be noticed that I have referred to 
Potamos as if it were a single deme, but in reality there were, as Kohler 
first pointed out, three demes of that name in the same tribe, the members 
of which were distinguished, should any need for a distinction arise, as 
TLordfiioi fcaOvirepOev^ TlordfitoL virivepOev^ and HordfiLoi 
though ordinarily they would be alike described as HordfjiLOL. These 
three demes all belonged to the tribe Leontis before 307 B.C.,® but for the 
third century our sole evidence is C,LA, ii. 431, while in 200 B.C. {CJ.A, 
ii. 991 : see Appendix, p. 173) only two HorafioL appear among the demes 
of that tribe. After 200 B.C. Xlora/xo? belongs to the Leontis in every 
case*^ except one {C,LA, ii. 469), where it is found as a deme of Akamantis. 
Whether this is due to an error, or whether the deme assigned to the 
Antigonis passed on the dissolution of the latter to the Akamantis is still 
doubtful,^ Which of the three demes was transferred to Antigonis is a 


^ For the omission of Aiantis XI from the list, see below. 

- For the geographical position of Potamos and the neighbouring denies, see U, Kohler, Afh, 
Mitth, X. 1885 p. no; R. Loeper, tbut xvii. 1892 p. 333; A. Milchhoefer, ibid. xvih. 1893 P* 
283 foil, 296 ; Strabo, ix. § 22 p. 399 ; Pliny, I^at. HisL iv. 7. ii ; Pausanias i. 31. 3 {Tloraiioi) cf. 
vii. I. 5 ; Suidas, .^.v. (Tloraixoi) ; Harpocr., s,v. It was situated on the east coast of Attica north of 
Thorikos. 

^ See the articles Antigonis and Deinetrias in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encydoplidie and f. E. 
Kirchner, Die Ztisammenseizung der Phylen Antigonis tmd Demetriasm Rheinisches Mtisenm xlvii. 
(1892) p. 550 foil, but especially F. O. Bates, The Five Post- Kleisthenean Tribes^ in Cornell Studies 
in Classical Philolog}'^ viil 1898, where will be found collected the evidence for the composition of 
Antigonis and Deinetrias (pp. 1-26). 

Atlu Mitth, X. 1885 p. 105 foil 

® Ath, Mitth, X. 1885, 106. This inscription has curiously escaped insertion in the C.LA,^ 
though Milchhoefer ap, Pauly-Wissowa s.v, AeipdSes refers to it as CJ,A, ii. 864 b. 

® C.I.A. i. 299, il 864, 1028; B,C.H, xviii. 505. 

7 C.I.A, ii. 431,465, 469; iii. i. 1076. 49 ; Suidas and Harpocration, s.v. 

® Von Schoetfer in Pauly-Wissowa s.v, Arj/xoi v. i. p. 102 ^XloTa/xios in der Akamantis berubt 
wohl nur aiif Versehen ; oder sollte einer der drei Demen zuerst in eine der inakedonischen Phylen 
und dann in die Akamantis versetzt worden sein ? ’ Unfortunately the present article was already 
paged before this volume of I^auly-Wissowa came into my hands, so that I have only been able to 
make very slij^ht use of it. 
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point we cannot decide with certainty, but since there is evidence ^ to 
show that Deirades was one of the demes of Antigonis it seems most 
natural to suppose that its neighbour Potamos Deiradiotes went with it, 
leaving TLoraiJbo^ KaO. and Tlorafjbo^ vTrev. in the Leontis. 

We are next met by the question why one tribe (Aiantis XI) is omitted 
in the college before us. There are, it seems to me, three possible 
answers : — 

(1) The representative of the Aiantis may perhaps have died during 
his term of office or between its expiration and the passing of- this 
decree. 

(2) The college may have been one which numbered eleven members, 

and one tribe in rotation may have remained unrepresented. One such 
college is well known — ol evSefca,^ whose principal function was the 
superintendence of the prison and the arrest and punishment of /caKovpyot, 
Pollux tells us expressly that et? d(f)’ eicdarr)^ iylvero Kal jpafi/juarev^ 

avToU crvvTjptO/jLelroy a remark which plainly has reference to the period 
when the tribes were ten in number: when the number of the tribes was 
increased to twelve, the Eleven may well have been taken from eleven of 
those tribes, leaving one unrepresented.^ 

(3) The representative of Aiantis may have been the president of the 
college, and have been singled out as such for special honours, which in 
that case will have been recorded in the earlier part of the decree 
now lost.^ 

Of these three explanations the last appears to me to be the most 


^ C.LA, ii. 859; Bates, op, cit. p. 15; Kirchner, loc, cit, p. 554 f. ; Pauly-W%sowa 
Deirades. 

2 ’A0. Uo\, 52 ; Pollux viii. io2 ; Bekker, Aizccd, p. 250 ; G. Busolt, Griecli. Staats-und 
RechtsaUertiimer’^ 233 (in Iwan Handbuch/v^, I. i) ; V. Thuraser, GzHech. Staatsaiter- 

tiinier in K. F. Hermann’s Lehrhich ed. 6 § 99. Cf. Plato Apology xxvii C. ti /le Set cp 
decriicorTjpiq) SovXevopra ttj del KaBtarafiivy O-PXV^ eVSe/ca ; 

® In C.LA, ii. 3. 1176 we have a dedicatory inscription in the name of eleven men, a 
representative of each of the ten tribes and a ypafip-arevs : cf. C.I.A. ii. 3. 1177, where besides the 
college and its secretary a inroypafJLixaTeijs also appears [Annual of the British School, viii, 212). In 
C.LA. ii. 1048 a dedication is made by eleven men, but in this case they are not tribal 
representatives. 

^ We have an instance of this in C.I.A. iv. 2. 128 b 56 folk, lTtcnvk(ra.i Tlavoraplov Oipoior 

ap€T^s evEKa koI difcaLocrvpyjs koI (rrecpapcacrtti (rre^dpep i^n-Eidap rds Evdlfpas 5^* EiraLuicrai 5e Ka\ 

rohs (Tvpdpxopras .... aviao koI Xapldrjfiop Oivaiovs, Bitcaicas koX Kara rohs vSfiovs Hpxovcri r^p 
hpxh^i /ca) (frEcpaPworai afjL<l>orEpovs xp^<^V crecpapip dirh X Spax/^^P k.t.A. , where we may notice that 
though the president of the college and his colleagues receive the same honours, 3^et the former is 
dealt with separately and before the others. See also C.I.A. iv, 2, 184b. 


M 
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probable, but before hazarding any conjecture as to the title of the officials 
in question, it will be well to exanaine the terms of the decree, in order to 
gain any hints they may give as to the nature of the college. 

The term apxeov is twice used (ap^az/re? 1 . 4, oc oXXol apxovre<; 1 . 2o), 
but the word has too wide a scope to help us in determining the precise 
nature of the officials with reference to whom it is used. It would seem, 
indeed, that there was a narrower sense in which the term apx'n was 
restricted to those offices o[ decrpLoOerab aTrofcXrjpovcriv ev rS %r)aei(p 
icafceiva^ 0 hrjpbo^^ eicdQe x^^porovelv ip ttp;^atpecr/a6? (Aischines c. Ctesiph, 
§ 13), while others were spoken of as hiaKOviat^ or TTpar/pbareiat 

(/. a). But in the wider sense, a sense in which it occurred even in Attic 
law, if we are to believe Aischines {op. cit. § 29 : cf. § 14), the word included 
(l) 01 fcXrjpcoTol fcal ot x^^poTovrjrol apxovre^, (2) ocroi tl Scaxetpo^ovarc tcop 
TToXeca? VTTGp rpiaKOvra rjpepa^ fcal ot rcov SrjpboaLcov epycov iTTiardrai^ 
and (3) €6 T4ve9 dXXoc alperol r)y6fiovoa<; hifcacrTrjpiayv Xapu^dvovai. All 
alike are subject to the hofctfiacria before entering office, and to the evdvva 
on quitting it. To draw any rigid boundary line between dpxp and inopbi- 
Xeca is impossible,^ nor is it warranted by the evidence of inscriptions. 
The dpxovre^ t&v vecoplcov {C.I.A. ii. 81 1 col. c 1 , 139* ^ 

Aischines iii § 25) are not to be regarded as distinct from the eTrbfjbeXTjral 
vecopbcov {C.I.A. ii. 803 c 141, etc.). The ez^Se/ca, though apxovre<^ in the 
strictest sense of the word, are referred to by Antiphon {De caede Herod. 
§ 17) as 67nfjb6X7]Tal r&v xaKovpycop ; and Aristotle can hardly have been 
aware of any real distinction when he wrote CA6. IIoX. xliii. i), ra? S’ 
dpxd<> Tcb^ Trepl T7]v iy/cv/cXbov SbObK'ijcrcv d'rrdo’a^^ irotovcrb tcXrjpcordf;^ 7rX7]v 
rapbiov arparicoTb/c&p koX t&v iirl to Secopb/cov Kal tov t&v /cprjv&v iiripbe- 
Xrj TO fc.T.X. It is interesting to note that the same confusion of ap%>j and 

^ Cf. the articles Archai and Epimeletai in Daremberg and Saglio Dictiomiaire des Antiqtiites 
i. p. 367 foil., ii. p. 666 foil., where such a distinction is discussed. M. Glotz in the latter says 
‘ C’est une tentative illusoire et que la logique condanine ^ I’insucces, de rechercher des differences 
radicales entre les a/jxa( et es iwifxeXetai, a une epoque oil tous les ^pxovres sont coustamment 
charges de tel 011 tel mandat appele iwi/xeXeia et oii maint college d’ iTrifieXTirat prend le titre d’ 
apx’h- Historiquement, il n’y a eu de partage net et tranche entre ces deux categories de inagistrats 
qu’ au moment de leur origine’ {l.c. p. 666). Aristotle {Pol. vi. (iv). 12. 2-3) attempts to give a 
definition of apx'fi which shall exclude gVi^eXe4at. but it is one which holds good theoretically only, 
and is practically of little use : Aristotle himself is forced to ignore it when dealing with actual facts. 
M. Caillemer (Daremberg and Saglio j'.z'. Archai) attempts a practical division between 
and eTniieXTjTafj ranking in the former class only (i) the Nine Archons; (2) the Eleven; 
(3) a.‘yopav6p.oi3 cnro(pTuXaKeSi and pL€Tpov6}ioL ; (4) the h.(rrvv6fxoi ; {5) the (TTparTjyoi, 

ra^lapxoh ^iTrirapxoi, etc. 
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eTTifMeXeLa occurs in an inscription in honour of 6 r&v Kpr^v&v i'mpeXr}T'p<^, 
where we read {CJ.A, iv. 2, 169 b, ll foil.) iireih^ lUvdea^ alpeOeh iirl ra? 
fcpTjva^ T&v TS aXXcov tcop iv rfj ap'^^fj iirtpLeXebrat fcaXo)^ k.tX} It may 
indeed be said that the same apparent confusion exists amongst us nowa- 
days in the use of the word ‘ doctor ' in reference to a surgeon, without 
indicating any real difficulty of definition. But the two cases are not 
exactly parallel ; for whereas in the latter a definite and easily applied 
test exists, in the former the evidence of political philosophy, political 
oratory and state documents demonstrates the absence of any such 
criterion. 

Nor does the phrase ra? €v6vva<; hehooKaaiv (L 4) give us any more 
precise information, for, as Aischines insists (/. c, §§ 17-22), not a single 
<tpj(7] was exempt, ouSe/9 ecrriv awirevOwo^ r&v /cal OTrcdcrovv irpb^ ra KOiva 
irpoaeX’)-]Xv 96 T(ov. Still farther to enforce this point, the orator specially 
mentions four offices which, it might have been thought, would be irre- 
sponsible : (i) the priesthood, (2) the trierarchy, (3) the Council of Areio- 
pagos, and (4) the Council of the Five Hundred, were alike vTrevdwoL^ 

Thirdly, the phrase hLfcaioavvrj^ evetca Kal (^CXoTipbia^ (1. 1 5) is too 
general to be of any assistance. In fact, so far as I know, it is found only 
here and in CJ,G. Sept. i. 4254, in Attic state documents, and occurs else- 
where in the Attic Corpus only in a decree of the Salaminians {C.LA. iv. 2. 
597 d. 13)- 

Lastly, there is the grant made eU Qvatav icaX avd6r\ixa. Of this I 
shall speak below (note on 1. 18) ; here I may simply anticipate the result 
that the only cases known to us in which a grant was made out of state 
funds for private sacrifice and votive offering are those of (i) the democrats 

^ For other instances of mid iwifieXeTcrOat in close conjunction see C.I.A. ii. 190. 12 foil., 
302. 23 foil. iv. 2. 318 b 13 foil. For apxeti/, apx'f) used in state documents of officers not 
strictest sense see C.LA. ii. 190. 16 {avaypa<l>Gifs) 467. 94 {KocrjUTjrrjs) iv. 2. 128 b. 7, 
22, 34, 61 (upoTOtot?) 421 j). 1 12, 39 (?), 52 {^yc^jpoBerrjs) ; add. 619 c p. 299. 3 [raixias rtov 
(TTparicoTiKcay). Aischines (iii. 25, 26) speaks of the apxh 'rod apriypa^tooSj tcop aTroJe/cTw?', rS>p 
reix<^TroiQp. 

“ In Attic state decrees the phrase evdvpas Bovpat is used in reference to the following officials : 
aycaPoB€r7)s [C.LA. ii. 307, 314, 444, 446, iv. 2. 373g), (ii. 190), apriypa((>cvs r^5 

jSovXrjs (?) (ii. 1 14)} ^ov\evT7]Si (ii. 1 14), iTrifiehr^Tal tup pLVffrTjpiwVj (iv. 2. 385d), 6 M ras Kp’r]Pas 
aipedeis (iv. 2. 169b), hpe7s (iv, 2. 184b), UpoTroioi (iv. 2. 128b ?, 184b), KO(T/xr)T^s (ii. 465, 469, 
470, 471), crcocppopKrT'fjs (iv. 2. 563b): in C.LA. ii. 287 the name of the official is lost, and in ii. 
240 Lycurgus is referred to as dobs evOvpas rroWaKts rS>p TreTroXtrevpLepojp re teal ratp dicpKrjfiePOiP. In 
decrees of tribes, colleges, &c., the phrase occurs C.LA. ii. 571, 581, 594, 6ri, 617, iv. 2. 318c, 
5656, 615b, 623c. For the question as to the officials referred to in C.I.A. iv. 2. 128b see 
Wilhelm in Hermes xxiv. 139. 

U 2 
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who under Thrasybulus’ leadership withstood the Thirty Tyrants at Phyle,, 
and (2) the ten commissioners who managed the festival at the Amphiaraion 
of Oropos in B.C, {CJ.GSept. i. 4254), with the possible addition of 
that of (3) ol avXkoyel^ rov hrjiiov. An allowance for OvaCa alone is made 
to ten lepoTTOLoi (CJA, iv. 2. 184 b).^ 

It is clear from the foregoing that our data are not sufficient to enable 
us to reach any certain conclusion. Even if we assume that the college 
includes one representative of each tribe, we are left to choose amongst a 
large number of bodies so constituted. A college of leponroioi would, I 
think, fit in with the terms of the decree as we have it, a college similar 
to that honoured in CJ,A. iv. 2. 184 b. The latter inscription presents 
certain points of similarity with ours; (i) There is a college of tribal 
representatives, ten in number ; (2) mention is made of their evOvvai ; (3) 
a grant from the public funds is made to them eh 6v<Tiav. The term 
ap'ypvTe^ is also applicable to Leponrotoi, as we see from [Demosth.] 58, 37 
TTjv jJiev apXpv, fjv eKelvo^ eTe\evTr]orev lepoiroLO^ mf, irapa rou? v6fJL0V<^ 

'^PX^^ o5to 9, and the Etym. Magn. s,v. Two objections might be made to 
this conjecture. Firstly, that in the case of iepoiroioi, some reference to 
evae^eta might be expected in addition to or in place of the mention of 
Sifcatocrvvr} koX (fycXoTcpbla : but that this is not necessary is shown by C.I.A, 
ii. 581. 12, 872. 7. Secondly, that the first six letters of the inscription 
point to an office which is not annual ; for inraLvecraL tov<; . . . must have 
preceded the Kal <iTe(^avS>(TaL k.tX, of I. 2, and in case of an annual office 
we would expect rov? €7rt ap^ovro^. This consideration, indeed, led 
me at first to conjecture that we have here an inscription in honour of 
aOXoOerai, but there is this difficulty that the Panathenaia, over which the 
athlothetai presided, did not take place in Pherekles’ year. The genitive 
Todv iirl a. may denote no more than that the lepoiroioi were concerned 
with some function or ceremony which was not annual : for instance, with 
one of the wevTerrjplhe^ referred to in ^ AO, IIoX. liv. 7 (Pollux 8, 107). 

^ A grant els dvcriav ical Mdr}fj.a is made by orgeons to two members ; els dvariav alone by the 
tribe Pandionis to three iTnfieXrjrai^ by the deme Aixone to two xopvjoli by the Mesogeioi to twa 
priests, of fivr}(jLoves, 6 Trvpcpoposj 6 KopayaySs, and 6 KTjpv^ d Trdrpios, and by the Eleusinians to a 
resident Theban for services at a religious and athletic festival ; finally, els hvdQrifxa alone by 
0ict(rwTai to their ETri^eATjrat. 
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IL 

I add notes on some further points of interest in the inscription. 

L. I. The opening letters of the decree — kcov must, I think, be the 
end of some adjective of the type Atowcna/cof;, The genitive 

may well be due to a preceding eirefjieXT^OTjaav or imfieiJ^iXrjvrat : cf. C.IA* 
iv. 2, 184 b 24, 26, 

'EttI ^€p 6 KX 6 ov<s apxovro^. 304-3 B.C. The traces of the fourth letter 
of the archon's name, though very faint, ax‘e sufficient to show that we 
must read ^epeArXeou?, and not ^tXoKXeov*^ (archon in 322-1, B.C.), even if 
the tribal order of the eleven officials were not proof enough that the 
inscription is subsequent to the year 307 B.C. See also the following note. 

L. 3. Kara tov vopLov. See Kohler, At/i. Mitth. vlii. 1883, p. 220, 
n. I ; Btirmann, Paedag, SuppL ix. p. 644; Wilhelm, Hermes^ xxiv. 

p. 330, foil ; A. Dittmar, De Atheniensium more exteros coronis p^tblice 
^rnandi in Leipz. Stud, xiii. 1890, p. 65 foil ; W, Larfeld, Haiidbuch der gr, 
Epigraphik IL (Leipzig, 1902) p. 769 foil, 809 foil; and especially G. 
Schmitthenner, De coronarimt apud Aihejiienses honoribus (Berlin 1891) 
ch. iii.-v.^ 

This phrase also is an indication of the date of the decree. Down 
to 305 B.C. the grant of a golden crown is almost invariably^ accom- 
panied by a specification of its value, which is usually 1000, though 
often 500, silver drachmas.^ The latest example of such a clause which 


^ Chapter V of Schraitthenner’s thesis is concerned with prodng the untenabiiity of Dittinar’s 
■theory that Kara rlv v 6 fxov in Attic state decrees = ^nam hoc lege praescribihtr^^ ^ und das von 
Rechts wegen ’ (p. 143). 

The exceptions are: CJ,A, ii. lob (393/2 B.C.) [Schmitthenner’s ii. 106 (p. 14) is a 
misprint] ; iv. 2. loSc (349/8 B.C.) ; iv. 2. 115b {342/1 B.C.) [omitted by Larfeld, whose ii. 142 is a 
false reference] ; ii. 121 (338/7 B.C.) ; iv, 2. 128b hi. (?) ( 33^/5 B.C.) ; ii. 164 (334/3 B.C. ), 170 
(after 332 B.C.) ; iv. 2. 179b 15 (325/4 B.C.), 33 (329/8 B.C.) ; ii. 291 (end of fourth century). 

® In C.I.A. ii. I. 43 (before 376 B.C.) Kohler) restores orr€<f>avw(rai a]u[T]b7 
<rr€cl)dvc»i rpijaKoalicoy the absence of the dird is unparalleled, and renders the con- 

jecture extremely doubtful. With reference to this inscription Kohler remarks {Hermes, v. 225). 

‘ In der Regel werden 1000, 500 oder 300 Drachmen Silber in den attischen Voiksbeschlussen fiir 
Ehrenkranze angewiesen . . . Es scheint ein Gesetz bestanden zu haben welches verbot Kranze 
von niehr als 1000 Drachmen an Sterbliche zu verleihen und die gleichzeitige Verleihung zweier 
Kranze von je looo Drachmen eine Umgehung dieses Gesetzes zu sein.’ I have been unable, how- 
ever, to find a certain instance of a crown of 300 drachmas, except in C,LA. ii. 2. 809 col. A 190 ff. 
(325/4 B.C.), which stands in a category by itself: we have there an example of the bestowal of 
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can be accurately dated is CJA. ii. i. 249 (306-5 B.C.).^ It would seem that 
soon after the expulsion of Demetrios of Phaleron (307 B.C.) a sum was 
fixed for all honorary golden crowns bestowed by the state, for from this 
time onwards — the earliest dated examples are CJA. ii. 263 and iv. 2, 
264 c 16 (both of 303-2 B.C.) — the value clause is replaced by the formula 
Kara rov vojjbov, which is with very few exceptions present down to the iirst 
half of the first century B.C. We have no information as to the amount at 
which this sum was fixed, but as the measure was probably intended to relieve 
the strain upon the Treasury caused by the constant bestowal of crowns, 
it seems likely that the legally determined value was 500 rather than 
1000 drachmas. 

L. 4. Ta? 6v6vva<; SeSooKacrtv. We have frequent mention in 
honorary decrees of the evdwac which magistrates must render on the 
expiration of their term of office. , During the latter part of the fourth 
and the earlier years of the third century this mention takes the form of a 
suspension of the honour decreed to the magistrate until he should have 
passed his accounts : thus we have arecj^avaiaao • . . iireiSav ra<; ev6vva^ 
hS {hoyai) in CJ.A. ii. 114. A 13, B 13, C 13 (343/2 B.C.) ; iv. 2. 128 b 
42 ) SS (336/5 B.C.) ; iv. 2. 563 b 42 (334/3 B.C.) ; iv, 2. 184 b 22, 35 (before 
322 B.C.) ; ii. 190. 27 (before 320 B.C.)^ 287. 13 (beginning of third century) 
(om. ra?) ; irracvecraL . . . iTvetSav ra^ ev6vva<^ SoS in iv. 2. 169 b 18 

golden crowns not upon definite known persons for services already rendered, but in the form of 
prizes olfered for those triremes which should be most promptly equipped : rhv Se irpurou 
TralpaKOfMQcraura ffrecpavoicrdlrcD & (rre(pd[v(aL a]7r?» P (Sdo) 5^] Sevrepoi/ 

dnh HHH (300) [Spaxp>]^y, rbi' de rpirou a[7rb — . In ii. 871 B 6 (348/7 B.C.) the value of the crown 
bestowed by the Senate or tribe is uncertain : we have [xpvcr^ (rrecpdpcp arrb -HjH Bpax/uuip, In iv. 
2. add. 573b 6 (32S B.C.) we have a decree of opyeapes in honour of two eTrf/teAijra/ who are 
crowned each airb H (100) bpaxp-^v, Cf, Schinitthenner op. cit. chap. iii. p. 12 foil. 

^ Schinitthenner {op. dt. p. 19). ‘ Ut paucis dicam, decretorum populi, quae ante Coroebi 

archontis annum (01. 118, 3 = 306/5) facta esse pro certo constat, formulam /caret 'tbp exhibet 
nullum ; neque raagis in decretis populi, quae post illud tempus facta esse constat, verba dirb — 
bpaxf^cpv invenies.’ So Larfeld {op, dt, p. 809) ‘ Jimgstes datierbares Beispiel einer Kranztaxe : 

249 (306/5 B.C.). Aus ungefahr gleicher Zeit : iv*-^ 2520, ii^ 350.’ But it is to be noticed that 
both these writers explicitly assume that C,I,A. ii. 350 is of about the same date as ii. 249 : Ivdhler 
classes it among the ‘fragmenta quae bello Chremonideo nobis videbantur antiquiora esse,’ and 
Larfeld accepts this description {op, dt. p. 123). To put it back to a date forty years before the 
Chremonidean war (266-25S B.c.) seems somewhat bold. The old formula aTr^ — bpaxp-^p appears 
in iv. 273c, 273d, 2736, 510b, all of which are assigned to about the end of the fourth century. On 
the other hand in C.I.A. ii. 309, 31 1, 318, 320, 438b, we should probably restore Kara rbp pSfiop 
rather than dr-b — BpaxP'SfP, 

Larfeld op. dt, ii. 770 quotes also C.I.A, ii^ 233 (315/4 B.c.), but the reference is a 
mistaken one. 
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(333/2 B.C.); ehai Be civT<p Bovtv Ta*? 6vOvvci<} . , , GypecrOctL ircipa tov B'^/jlov 
ayaOov orov av BoKel ehai in ii, 307. 20 (290/89 B.C.). After the early 
years of the third century the decree appears to have been made after the 
expiration of the officiaFs term of office and the ratification of his 
accounts, for in place of the formula iireihav Ta 9 evOvva^ B<p we find ra? 
‘ ei)6vvas BeBooKev and similar phrases: C.LA, ii. 314; iv. 2. 373 g, 385 d 
ii. 444, 446, 465, 469, 470, 471. C,LA, ii. 240 (307/6 B.C.) does not fall 
into the series, as the Sov 9 evQvva^; iroX\dKL<; is general and not specific. 
That the change of formulae, and the change of procedure implied thereby, 
was not a sudden and absolute one is proved by the occurrence in our 
inscription of the later formula, twenty years before the earliest example 
hitherto known. The above examples cover only the field of state decrees 
(Decreta Senatus et Populi) : amongst tribal decrees we have one example 
of the formula eTteiBav ra^ €vdvva<^ C.I.A. iv. 2. 565 e ; the Decreta 
Pagorum, Cleruchorum, Collegioriim only give us SeBco/ce (BeBco/cacriv), 
eScofce (C.I.A, ii. 581, 594, 6ir, 617; iv. 2. 615 b 623 c) with the sole 
exception of C.I.A. iv. 2. 318 c (ea. 280 B.C.), where we have Uvai avrm 
orcri'iaiv . . . Kal irpoeBpiau . . . irreiBav Ta9 evdvva^ 

It was illegal to crown a magistrate while still virevdwo^;, i.e. before 
his accounts had been passed, and it will be remembered that this was 
the first of the charges brought by Aischines against Ktcsiphon, that 
yiypacpe tov vTrevdvvov (i.e. Demosthenes) aT 6 (pavovv ov Trpoadeh ‘ iTrecBdv 
B<p Xoyop Kal evOvva^ ' (c. Ctesiph. §31: cf. the whole passage in which 
Aischines discusses this point, §§ 9 - 3 i 0 - Even the insertion of the 
saving clause, Aischines maintains, is a mere evasion of the law, and 
one calculated to revive the abuses against which the law was originally 
directed {l.c. 9-12). The magistrate while still virevdvvo^ was not 
allowed to leave the city, nor in any way to dispose of his goods : ivexvpd^Gi 
Ta9 ovcrla<^ 6 vopio 6 err}<^ rd<; r&v virevOvvcov^ eco9 dv Xoyov aTToB&crt rfj 
TToXet (I.e. 21). 

L. 5. In C.I.A. ii. 3. 2493 (Koumanoudes, ^Att". 'Ei' 7 nypa(f)al 
yStot 1050; Conze, Attische Grabrcliefs^H^'^t \ p. 89, No. 384, Plates i. 95) 
we have the inscription 

Ev(j)poavvr} ^aviiTTrov 
Uorapbiov. 

Ev/8io<? ^avimrov. 
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Ey/S/ou 

Hordiiio^, 

Ae^cfcXeca ^iXlcovo^; Otov. 

Eu/ 3 /oi; TlordfiLO^; 

from a gravestone still m situ in the Kerameikos, by the Dipylon Gate. 
Close by is a second gravestone (C.I,A. ii. 3. 2491, Koumanoudes op. cit. 
1049), with the inscription 

’Ap%/oi; rTorapr/o? 

B/a)z/ Ev/9/oy TLordixio^. 

Combining these two we get in all probability the stemma (Kirchner 
Prosop, Att i. p. 398) : 

^dviTTiros 2493 


'Ev<}>pocr 6 pr) 2493 E^^ios (I) 2493 

1 ^ I 

Bioiv (I) 2493 . 2491, 2493 

Eij^ios (II) 2491 *ApX<^A7)s 2491 

Biup (II) 2491 

The 'Ap%/a? Eu/S/ou of our inscription must be a member of this family, 
and I should feel inclined to identif}?* him with the of C.LA. ii. 

2491, 2493, — rather than to suppose him a son of Ei5/3m9 (II) and brother 
of Bccop (II). Kirchner’s conjectural date for the j^oruzt of Archias, 
353 B.C., is arrived at on the supposition that the dfCfiT] of Archias would 
fall 33 years before that of his son Archikles, and that the latter’s aKfiT] 
would precede his death by about 20 years : since, then, the date of 
Archikles’ death must, to judge by the character of the inscription CJ.A. 
ii. 2491, be placed somewhere near the year 300, we arrive at 353 for the 
dfcfMrj of Archias. It is plain, however, that in so small a field it is not 
possible to apply the* law of averages so as to afford any certain con- 
clusions. 

For llordfJLLo<iy see above, page 160. 

L. 6. Avo'tfcpdrrjv AvcrLcrTparov MeXoria. In C.I. A. ii. 2^1 we have 
a fragment of a decree belonging in all probability to the year 302/1 B.C., 
the proposer of which is [A]v(rL/cpdT[rj]<; Avalcrrlpdrov ; there 
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can be no doubt that this is the same as our Lysikrates, and that we must 
restore the demotic MeXireu?. The name Avcriarparo^ occurs 

in a fourth century inscription from Eleusis ('Ecf^rjfjieph 'Apxc^ioXoyoKO], 1896, 
p. 27, No. 6), and on a heliast's tablet {Bti/l de Corr. Hell. vii. 1883 p. 
29 ; Ath. Mitth. xix. 1894, p. 203 ; CJ.A. iv. 2. p. 212. 887), also of the 
fourth century : these two may well be identical (Kirchner, Prosop. 
Attica ii. p. 46, No. 9619) with each other and with the father of our 
Lysikrates. 

L. 8. For the name Av v we may conjecture Avaircovy 

Ava^cXav, ^AvdiTTiroVy Avrl^iov, AvrcOeov, 'AvtckXtjv (cf. Meisterhans, 
Gramm, d. att. Inschr? p. 133. 10 ; but except in one doubtful instance the 
accusative in -KXrjv does not seem to occur earlier than the beginning' of 
the third century), 'AvtLvovv (or 'AvrLvoov, see Meisterhans op. cit. p. 126. 
S) or Avrioxov. None of these names, however, has been hitherto known 
in the deme Probalinthos. 

L. 9. The name HiOcovy a by-form of Uddcovy is uncommon, and in 
the MSS. editions of various authors the confusion between the various 
forms TLeCOmvy JHdcovy and Hvdcov makes it often difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine which is correct. HlBcov occurs on the well known list of 
those members of the tribe who ev TroXe/z-w arrriQavov ev 

KuTrpw, ev Al^lyni^rWi ev i^oLvltcrj, iv ^ AXievcriVy ev Alfylvrj, M€7apo[Z] rov 
avTov evtavrovy i.e. 460 B.C. (C./.A. i. 433 col. ii, 1 . 26), as also on a similar 
list, C.IA. i. 434^ 16. A noXu/irX6iT09 Ucdcovof; AX€^avSpev<; occurs {GLA. 
ii. 2. 966 A. 3S) as a winning aTro^arr}^ (cf. Dion. Hal. A 7 tt. Rom. vii. 73, 
and Reisch’s article Airoj^arr]^ in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie i. 2. 
p. 2814) in the Panathenaic games. The name also occurs twice in 
inscriptions from Mytilene (Riser. Gr. hisul. Maris. Aegaei fasc. ii. 314, 
and in the adjectival form llid^veio^ ibid. 96 I. 7). Amongst the 
officers of Alexander the Great were three who bore this name, sons of 
Krateuas, Agenor, and Antigenes, for whom see Dr. William Smith's Diet, 
of Greek and Roman Biogi^aphy, iii. 377 foil. Epicharmos wrote a play 
entitled quoted by Pollux x, 179. For the form of the name 

compare ILaonirLdri from Paros (Riser. Gr. Risiil. fasc. v. I. 296), 
from Tanagra (Collitz, Sammlung i. 914; Insc. Gr, Sept. i. 585 col. i, 
1 , 13), lliOoXao^y etc. In Suidas (s.v. UlO&vo^) the word is oxytone. 

The name HavrTjvcop is a rare one. It occurs only once in the C./.A. 
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(ii. 1024. 2), in a list of names about the end of the fourth century. The 
only other instance I have been able to discover is Uavravcop in a late 
inscription from Thera {Inscr, Gr. hisidanim, fasc. iii, 737, 6), The name 
is not found in the CJ.G,^ nor in Pape and Benseler, Worterbuch der griecJu 
Eigennamen, 

L. 10. KaAAiTTTTiS??!/ l^Lovv(TLov ©opUiov. Tliis may have been the 
father of the [KaX^KcfJia'gp^ ] ©optfcco^ who appears among the 

^rj/SoL of the year 306-5 (CJ.A. iv. 2, p. 70, 251 b, frg. i), and brother of 
the KaXXtKpa - - Atovvcrt - - ©op/zc^o?, whose gravestone (?) is published 
Ath, Mitth. xii (1887) 294, No. 249, 301, No. 291 after Cordelia, Le 
Laiirmm^ p. 38. A Aiovvcno^i iLip^apyihov %optKiQ^ is known as one of the 
sculptors of the colossal statue of C. Ofellius at Delos {Bull, Corr, Hell, v. 
1881, p. 390 foil), and is also mentioned as a sculptor by Pliny, ‘ Intra 
Octaviae vero porticus aedem lunonis ipsam deam Dionysius et Polycles 
(fecerunt) . . . Idem Polycles et Dionysius Timarchidis fili lovem qui est 
in proxima aede fecerunt’ {Nat, Hist, xxxvi. 35). For the family of 
Dionysios and Polykles see J. E. Kirchner, Zeitschrift filr Numismatiky 
xxi. (1898), p. 268 foil., and the literature there cited. 

L. II. UoXXLdSrj^ is an uncommon name, though IloWi? with its 
by-forms Il 6 XXr)<$ and lil 6 XXL 09 occurs fairly frequently. IloXXcd87)<$ is 
found in a sepulchral inscription, C,LA, ii. 3, 4077, and JloXXtdBa<; ’AttoXXo- 
Sd)pov figui'cs as a Megarian dikast on an inscription from Epidauros 
{Inscr, Pelopo 7 inesi^ i, 926, 36 and 87 ; Collitz and Bechtel Sammlung^ iii, 
3025). The form HoXtdSr]^ with a single X is ’ found in a late sepulchral 
inscription from Thasos (C.LG, ii. add. 2163 d), and as the name of a 
Sicyonian (Iambi, v. Pyth, 26f)^ and of the father of the Spartan Amom- 
pharetos, who figures so prominently in Herodotus’ account of the battle 
of Plataia (ix. 53). 

L. 12 ov Aovcriia. It is not possible to fill the gap satisfac- 

torily. Among the names known to have been borne by Aovauh the 
only two which are admissible are Xap/a9 {CJ.A, iv. 2. 868 b, col. ii. 17) and 
BouXo? {CJ,A, ii.^3. 1225 ; BidL Corr, Hell, vii. 1883, p. 75). See Kirchner, 
Prosop, Attica^ ii. p. 5/6. 

L. 13. A $iXoA:paT979 Otov occurs in CJ.A, ii. 1049 A* 5 (middle 
of first century, B.C.), as father of a certain 'AttoXtj^l^^, For his stemma see 
Kirchner, op, cit, i. p. 94. 
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L. 15. Ao/caLoa-crup7]<;. For the doubling of consonants cf. Meisterhans 
Gra7nm, d, att Inschrifte7i^ p. 89 foil. ; G. Meyer, GriecJi, Gramm? 304 
foil.; P. Kretschmer, Vaseiiinschriftefi, 173 foil. ; S. Reinach, 

Traiti d' kpigraphte Grecqiie^ 255 foil The examples of crcr before the 
hard consonants k , %, r, 0 are very numerous, and extend from the earliest 
times at which double consonants wei'e written down to the Imperial 
period : eg, we find A.aorKKrjTno^^ A.ia'(T'gy\o<ii iacrTecjidvcdaepy fJiicraOo^j etc. 
in Attic inscriptions. We have also rare instances of the doubling of 9 
before tt (®ea<TinK^, C,LA. ii. 2984; cf. 'Eaairepihe^, CJ.G, iv. 8480, on a 
vase from Paestum) and /S (AecrcrySoz/ C.I.A. ii. add. 52 c, 32, 368 B.C.). A 
final 9 is sometimes doubled, as eg, on a red-figure amphora 

(Kretschmer, op. cit, 175), EiiSa/^099 from Thessaly (Collitz, Sa77tmlungy i. 
326, col. hi. 1. 38), npo/cXtei99 from Boeotia {ibid. No. 410), t 6 v^<; in the 
code of Gortyn (vii. 9), €99 from Boeotia {Bidl. Corr. Hell. xiv. 1890, p. 20, 
1 . 27), The only i\ttic parallel for the doubling of 9 before a vowel which 
I know is R. Wuensch, Defixiomim Tabellae 94. 14 ; though in other parts 
of the Greek world we have 'Scrdfxixo\<i\ (Boeotia ; Collitz, Sa^mnhng, i, 
568 a, p. 39^' Hscr. Gr. Sept. i. 2751), elorcrafyco^7]v (Olbia ; Dittenberger, 
Sj/llogt%- 546, 5), Tlavcrcn/cpdrov (Crete ; Dittenberger, op. cit. 929, 6). 

L. 18. For 6 or ol cttI rp Scot/ctjcrei see Gilbert, Gi'eck Constitutional 
Antignitics (Eng. trans.) p. 248 foil. ; Hartel, Stiidieu uber attisches Siaats- 
recht, 135 foil; and especially Homolle in Bull, de Corr. Hell.^w 1891, 
p. 364, who inclines to the opinion that the difference of formula does not 
indicate a change in the institution, but that ' Ion designe le college, tantot 
par son president seul et tantot par la totalite de ses membres.' As M. 
Homolle's article was written before the appearance of the C.I.A. iv. 2, I 
add here a list of the appearances of the eirl rfj Stoc/crjcr^c in that volume : 

6 iwl r. S. occurs in 300 b, 13 (295-4) 347 e, 8, 366 b, 9 (?) (before the 
Chremonidean War) and 407 d, 13 (second half of third century) ; ol eVt r. B. 
in 314. 68 (284-3) 614 c, 4 (283-1) 318 b, 37 (282-1) 318 c, frag, b, 16 (after 
281) 345 c, 36 (first half of third century) 374 b, 13 and 374 c, 16 (? second 
half of third century), 385 c, 31 (216-214) 407 e, 36 (? end of third century) 
373 hj 30 (not before the end of third century). In 513 b, 12 and 513 i, 15 
the reading — top or tou 9 t. S. — is doubtful Cf. CJ.A. iv. 2, 371 b, 17. 

Et9 dvo-lap Kal dpddrjpLa. Cf. an article by S. B. Franklin entitled 
' Public Appropriations for Individual Offerings and Sacrifices in Greece,’ 
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in the ‘ Trmisactions of the American Philological Association^ 1901, vol. 
xxxii. pp. 72-82. We find this same phrase in an inscription from 
Rhamnus, CJ.G. Sept. 4254, 36 (329-8 B.C.), an Athenian decree in honour 
of the ten men who managed the festival of Amphiaraos, arecl^av&crat 
avTov^; (rr€<pdv(p uTro X hpa'gfjiwv, hovvat 8e avrol^ KaX eh Ovcrcav 

Kul apdOrjfjLa H Bpa'x^fid<;, and we have (At/i. Mitth. xxi. p. 299) a decree 
of opyecove^ in which the same honour is paid to two members. In the 
decree in honour of ol avro ^vXr}^ cj>evyovra rbv Srjpboi^ fcarayayovre^, 
quoted by Aischines (iii. c. CtesipJu 188) Archinos eypa'Kjre irp&rov piev 
avroh eh Bvcriav koX dvadrjpbara hovvat, Bpa')(^fjLd<^, koX rovr ecrrlv 

ekarrov hefca Bpaxp^cu Kar dvBpa eKaarov at.t.X. Lastly, in C.LA. ii. 608 
{ca. 320 B.C. ?), a decree of oi crvXKoyeh rov Srjpbov in honour of one of 
their number, we have the clause T979 B]e [Trotrja-em] rov crT[6]cj)dvov eVi/LteX- 
[rjOrjvaL T0V9 - - Jou? cttI rrjv dvaiav fcal to dvd[6rjp,a. Appropriations 
from public funds for private sacrifices are made : CJ.A. ii. 558 to 3 eVi/^-eX- 
r\TaL of the tribe Pandionis, ii. 579 (326-5 B.C.) to two ')(ppriyoL of the 
deme hll^ooveh, ii. 603 {ca. 270 B.C. ?) by the yiecroyeioi to two lepet^, ol 
fjbvrjpLove^i 6 7rvp(p6po<;, 6 fcopaycoyo^, and 6 KTjpv^ 6 rrarpio^, iv. 2, 1 84 b, 
(before 322 B.C.) to ten lepoTroiol, iv. 2, 574 b, (before middle of fourth 
century) by the Eleusinians to a Theban for religious and public services. 
In the present instance the sum voted is not legible : we can, however, 
restore H (100) with confidence, as being the sum given to the ten commis- 
sioners in charge of the Amphiaraos festival, and just falling below the 
10 drachmas per man suggested by Aischines {loc. cit.) as the normal sum 
for such grants. 

L. 24. I have restored eh crrrjXrjv XiOlvi^v^ the formula being a 
common one, though far less so than ev arrjXrjb XcOivrji (cf. Larfeld, Hand- 
buck der gr. Epigraphik^ ii. p. 716). It is also possible to conjecture ev 
<irr}XXr}b XiOlviqi, which might be parallelled by CJ.A. iv. 2. 345 c 34, 
(first half of third century), eh {t7)v') arrjXXr^v. In spite, however, of the 
orthographical mistake in line 1 5; this restoration seems far less likely than 
the former. 

'Ei/ cLKpoTToXeL. All through the history of Athens the Acropolis was 
the place for the public display of decrees. Down to about 
390 B.C, the official title of the Acropolis is simply TroXi?,^ and even later 

^ ’AKp^ToXis occurs, so far as I know, only three times in fifth century inscriptions to denote 
the Athenian Acropolis : C.I.A. i, 32B 4, 10 (a measure passed in 435/4 B.c. but seemingly not 
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we find isolated instances of the word used with this sense ; after 390 B.C,^ 
however, it is generally named aKpoTroXcf;, and this term had by the middle 
of the century entirely ousted the other. Both and a/cpoiroXo^i are 

regularly used without the article, though the article is found with the 
latter in CJ.A, i. 32, ii. 69, 113, 167, 227, 367. Cf. Larfeld, op, cit, ii. p. 717. 

L. 26. A]A[A]. For the tariff according to which the sums spent 

upon the inscription of Athenian state decrees are calculated, see R.Schone, 
Griechische Reliefs^ (Leipzig, 1872), p. 18 foil.; W. Hartel, SUcdmt ilber 
aitisches Staatsrecht U 7 id Urkundenwese 7 t (Vienna, 1878), p. 140 foil.*; E. 
Drerup, Uber die P^lblicatio 7 ^skosten der attiscimi Volksbeschliisse^ in 
Fleckeisen’s Neiie Jalirbiicher fiir classische Philologie^ xlii, (Leipzig, iSgd), 
pp. 227-257. Drerup^s conclusion (followed by Larfeld, op, cit, ii. 723) is 
that during the century from 390-290 B.C. the length of the decree was 
the determining factor in the price paid, and that the basis of the tariff was 
the sum of 20 drachmas for inscriptions up to 1000 letters, with an addi- 
tional 10 drachmas for each 500 letters, or part of 500 letters, above that 
number : no additional charge seems to have been made for lists of names, 
&c., sometimes appended to decrees. 


APPENDIX. 

On the Date of C.LA. ii. 991. 

In April 1840 there was found on the Acropolis, to the west of the 
Parthenon, part of a large slab of Pentelic marble, inscribed on one side 
with a list of Attic demes. It was published by Pittakis ('E<^. 'Ap'g. 1840, 
No. 410), and afterwards more correctly by Ross {De 77 te 7 t vo 7 i Attika^ Halle 
1846, p. i), whose text was reprinted by Rangabe (Antiqtiith HelleniqtieSy 
Athens, 1855, vol. ii. 1258). A revised text was published by Kohler in 
the C.LA, (ii. 991), which has been supplemented in several points by 
Loeper ( Ath, Mitth, xvii. 348, 364, 374, 390, 401). 

Pittakis made no attempt to define the date of this inscription. Ross, 
followed by Rangabe, attributed it to 307-6 B.C., immediately after the 
formation of the Antigonis and Demetrias ; but Grotefend {Zeitschrift fur 

inscribed till about fifteen years later), 58. 11(410/93.0.), Cf. C*LA^ i. ii. [Karadeipai 
jjLev ifi 7 roA]€i, ’E[pu 0 ]/ 5 a[(r]i 5 e iv rr) aKploTrdKci ?]. 
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Altertuniswissenschaft, 1857 p. 18 foil.) proved that it belongs to a time 
posterior to the formation of the Ptolemais, but before that of the Attalis, 
and Dittenberger, after maintaining that the inscription was not older than 
the second century B.C. {Hermes, ix. 1875, 406), adopted Grotefend's view 
{ibid. 409), and dated it 265-200 B.C. K 5 hler adopted the same view (note 
on C.I.A,, ii. 991), which may be taken as fully established. My object in 
this note is to try to define more precisely the date of the document. 

The demes are ranged under their respective tribes. In Col. i were 
the demes of Erechtheis and Aigeis ; those of Pandionis began in this 
column and are continued in Col. 2, followed by Leontis and the beginning 
of Ptolemais. Col. 3 contained the .conclusion of Ptolemais, and the 
complete lists for Akamantis and Oineis : that of Kekropis began at the 
foot of this column, or at the top of Col. 4, in which are now preserved 
only two or three letters, belonging probabl}^ to the demes 'EXaLov^ and 
Kecpidhac in Hippothontis. 

In dating the inscription our termimis mite qiiem is the creation of the 
Attalis, for (i) both Agryles occur in the Erechtheis, and (2) both Ankyles 
in the Aigeis, whereas we know that one deme of each name was trans- 
ferred to the Attalis on its formation. Further (3) Probalinthos, also a deme 
of Attalis, appears still in the Pandionis. The terminus a quo has been 
hitherto taken as the formation of the Ptolemais (probably ca, 229 B.C.) : 
for this, however, we may substitute another, namely the dissolution of the 
Antigonis and Demetrias. For 

1. The tribes are evidently ranged in official order, as would be 
expected a priori. But Erechtheis heads the list, whereas we know that 
Antigonis and Demetrias occupied the first and second places so long as 
they existed. 

2. We find in the Erechtheis both upper and lower Agryle and 
Lamptrai : but one deme of each of these belonged to Antigonis. Gargettos 
and Diomeia, which appear as demes of the Aigeis, also belonged to Anti- 
gonis, as did probably Eitea (Akamantis), and possibly one of the two 
Potamoi which figure under Leontis. In all these cases the demes have been 
replaced in the tribes to which they belonged before 307 B.C. This proves 
that C.I.A. ii. 991 is subsequent to the dissolution of the Antigonis, and 
there cannot be the smallest doubt that Demetrias came to an end at the 
same time ; that no demes occur in the catalogue which belonged to 
Demetrias is easily accounted for by the fact that that tribe was formed by 
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taking demes from the last five of the original ten tribes ; but the list of 
demes in these tribes has disappeared on our inscription, save for two 
names (see above). 

The date of the creation of the Attalis is fixed for us by the narratives 
of Polybius (xvi. 25 fcal cl>v\ 7 }v iTrcovvfxov iTTOtrja'av ^ Att d\cp fcal /carevec/^av 
avTov €69 Toi)^ ’E'7r<i)6'u/6oi/9 TCdjj d>p'^ 7 ]y€TMv^ and Livy (xxxi. 1 5 turn primum 
mentio inlata de tribu quam Attalida appellarent, ad decern veteres tribus 
addenda) : the date is 200 B.c. 

But the Antigonis and Demetrias continued to exist until the year 
206-s B.C. at least (W. S, Ferguson, The Athenian Secretaries, Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, vii. p. 50 foil), and almost certainly survived 
until in 200 B.C. the approach of Attalos rendered the Athenians bold 
enough to give free rein to their anti-Macedonian feelings and to sweep 
away every memorial of Philip and of his ancestors, ' his kingdom, his 
forces by sea and land, and the whole race and name of the Macedonians 
(Livy xxxi. 44). If this last assumption is true, we can date CJ,A. li. 991 
to the interval in 200 B.C. which elapsed between Attalos' arrival off 
Hermione and his entry into Athens, and can confidently conjecture that 
this official list of the demes was set up on the Acropolis formally to mark 
the extinction of the two ‘ Macedonian ' tribes. 


Note.— Since working out the foregoing conclusion, I have found 
that the same result has been previously reached by von Schoeffer {Btir- 
gerschaftund Volksversanimlung in Athen I 424 foil, referred to in the 
same writer’s articles Demetrias and Atjfioi in Pauly-Wissowa) . but in 
view of the unique interest of the monument and the fact that for others,^ 
as for myself, von Schoeffer’s work may not be easily accessible, I have 
decided to let the above appendix stand. 

MARrjTs Niebuhr Tod. 


^ Larfeld Handbnch der g}\ Epigraphik, ii. i. p. 183 puts down the date of the inscription 
as ca. 225-200. Of Schebeleff’s work on the post-KIeisthenean tribes, written in Russian, I have 
not been able to make any use. 



NOTES FROM KARPATHOS. 


It was my good fortune in the early summer of 1903 to spend three 
weeks in the island of Karpathos, travelling with the aid of a grarit from 
Emmanuel College. My object was to see as much as possible of the 
antiquities of the island, and to make observations on the mode of life 
and customs of the modern inhabitants. For this study of modern Greek 
life Karpathos, owing to its retired position, offers a peculiarly favourable 
field. Theodore Bent considered it for this purpose almost unique. The 
island is still served only by a fortnightly steamer from Rhodes, and 
therefore much of interest is preserved there, that has passed away in 
more accessible parts of the Greek world. The study of the dialect also 
formed part of my plan. 


§ I.— Existing Information.’ 

The chief sources of information about the island are the following.. 
Apart from historical references the two most important passages in 
ancient authors are in the woi-ks of Strabo and Ptolemy. The passage in 
Strabo (x. 5. 17) is the authority for the existence of the city of Nisyros,. 
whose position will be discussed below. Ptolemy gives the position of 
three points, ©odvreiov a/cpov, '^(pidXreLOv d/cpov^ and UocrecSiov ttoX/:?. 
The text varies, but Karl Muller, the latest editor, gives readings that put 
Poseidion near the dfcpov. As Poseidion is in the southern 

part of the island, this makes the southernmost promontory the ’Ec^taX- 
reLov aKpov, The Sodvrecov aKpov will therefore be at the north end 
either of Karpathos, or possibly of Sana. That Ptolemy makes the* 
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island run east and west instead of north and south, is due to the false 



shape he gives the coast of Asia. Ross is thus supported by Muller, when 
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sees in the place south of Menites named Aphiartis a trace of the 'EcpidXreLoj/ 
aicpov, though the southernmost point of the island is a much more likely 
identification than the westerly point south of Poseidion which he 
suggests. Aphiartis is in fact about halfway between the two. In writing 
this name "E(j)LdXTrj(; our modern authority, Manolakakis, may be suspected 
of archaizing. The point is worth mentioning because Kiepert, Formae 
OrbiSy Texty and the map in the Corpus {LG. xii) make the 'E(j>idXT 6 coT/ 
dfcpov the northernmost point They also, in company with Ross, identify 
the southern point with the ©odvreiov d/cpov. Manolakakis alone gives 
this its true position, as the northern point of Saria. A reading in Ptolemy, 
rejected by Muller, which puts the ©odvreiov aKpov south of the other 
points, seems to have been the cause of the older view, which Benndorf 
supports by seeing in the name ^EcfitdXreoov an allusion to the myth that 
Poseidon struggled with Ephialtes and buried him beneath an island, and 
suggesting that Saria was supposed to be the island torn off from Karpa- 
thos and used as a missile, and that thus the end of Karpathos lying over 
against it was called the Headland of Ephialtes. That the myth belongs 
to this region is shewn by the story that Nisyros was a piece of Kos hurled 
by Poseidon at Polybotes. But Millleris study of the text of Ptolemy and 
the preservation of the name Aphiartis make it clear that his view is the 
correct one, and that the 'E(j)idXTeiov d/cpov is the southern end of the 
island. 

Allusions to Karpathos in antiquity are not numerous. Besides the 
mention in Homer, Diodorus records that it was settled by an expedition 
made at the time of the Minoan Thalassocracy, and afterwards colonized 
by loklos the Argive. Later it formed a part of the Athenian League. It 
was always closely connected with Rhodes. This relation lasted on into 
the middle ages, to the time of the Knights of Rhodes. The close kinship 
between the dialect of Karpathos and that of Rhodes and the neigh- 
bouring islands, and its divergence from Cretan point to the mainten- 
ance of this connexion through the period of the growth of Modern Greek. 

Its connexion with Venice was also very close. Already from 1204 to 
1246 it was held by the Gavala family under Venetian suzerainty, and in 
1306 began the rule of the famous Cornaro family, who held it for the 
republic until the Turks finally got possession of it in 1540.^ The name 

^ For an account of the rule of the Cornari see Karl Hopf, Veneto-Byzantinische Analekteuy 
Wien, 1S59, pp. 1 16, sqq. 
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of this family, from which sprang also Queen Caterina of Cyprus, still 
remains in Crete. From this period of Venetian domination, to which is 
due the modern sailors’ name of the island, Scarpanto, come several place- 
names. These, which are very corrupt, are chiefly the names of harbours 
and of the; principal points visible from a ship rounding the southern point 
of the island. Besides headlands, names recorded are Arcasa, Phienti 
(which is Poseidion), and Thaetho. Of this last I can find no very certain 
trace, but I think it must be Othos. Buondelmonti puts it on the north 
side of the bay of Arkdsa, where is now the harbour called PhinikL 
Although Othos is not visible from that side of the island, still it is not far 
from Phiniki, which would certainly be its "port on the west side of the island, 
and a sailor landing there and asking the name of the place, would very 
likely have heard that of the nearest village. The first ‘ th ’ in Thaetho 
may be the article in to ’'0^o9. This is such a frequent source of corrup- 
tion in writing Greek names that examples of it are hardly necessary. 
Manolakakis saw the resemblance of the names, though his reasons for 
putting it on the bay of Makrys Ghialds seem of the slightest, not 
to mention that he thus neglects the indication given by Buondel- 
monti. 

We now come to the modern authorities. The first of these is Ross, 
who devotes a chapter to Karpathos in his Reisen auf den Griechischen 
Insebi. He visited the island in 1843, but greatly to his regret was pre- 
vented by bad weather from visiting more than the southern villages. 
Remarking, however, that the English naval charts had not yet included 
these islands, he nevertheless gives with great courage a general map of 
Karpathos and Sana, constructed by eye, and from the numbers of hours 
taken to go from one place to another. As these times are invariably 
underestimated, and nowhere more so than in Karpathos, it is not 
surprising to find that the scale of his map rapidly diminishes the further 
it goes from the part of the island he actually traversed. For this part 
indeed it is remarkabl}^ correct. The names are also very widely 
misplaced. There is now a British admiralty chart, from which the map 
accompanying this article has been taken, with some of the names 
corrected. 

To judge from the bird’s-eye map given by Dapper {^Description des 
Isles de HArchipel, p. 17 1), it would appear that his authorities got no 
further than Ross. Like him they probably traversed the country between 
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Arkasa and Pigadhia, and went nowhere else. His remarks on the 
topography are extremely confused, and his map quite unrecognisable. 

In later times the island has been visited by Bent,^ Beaudouin,^ 
who published inscriptions, together with remarks on the dialect, of which 
he has also given a short notice in his book on the dialect of Cyprus, and 
Baron F. Hiller von Gaertringen, who has edited the inscriptions of 
Karpathos together with those of Rhodes, Chalke, and Kasos (Jnscriptiones 
Graecae^ xii. i. Berlin 1895). 

The greatest mass of information, however, is contained in KapTra- 
Biafcd, Athens, 1890,^ by a Karpathian, Emmanuel Manolakakis. This 
book, whose author died some three years ago, contains a very good 
account of the geography, customs, and condition of the island. The 
author also prints the inscriptions, and a number of native songs in 
the dialect, and a glossary of dialect words. He gives a map reduced 
from the British Admiralty chart, but with many names added by himself. 
Many of these are unfortunately almost illegible in the published copies. 
I was fortunate enough to see the original copy marked with these 
additions by the author's hand, and thus could mark my copy more 
plainly. This document I saw in the house of Manolakakis' son-in-law, in 
the village of Pylies, 

A great quantity of material of value for the study of the dialect, 
consisting chiefly of songs and glossaries, is contained in a volume 
entitled Zcoypa(j)€Lo^ 'Aycov^ published by the ^iXoXoyLKO^i 

'ZvXkoyo<; of Constantinople. Only the first volume has yet appeared ; the 
second is announced for publication shortly. The portions of this book 
dealing with Karpathos are contributed by Manolakakis and Demetrios 
Chaviaras of Syme. 


§ 2.— Modern Karpathos. 

If one looks out on a clear day over the sea from the bay of 
Palaikastro on the east coast of Crete, two islands are seen in the distance 
rising out of the sea. The high rounded island that lies a little south of 
the other, and partly in front of it, is Kasos. The other larger island, 
whose mountains present so jagged a sky-line, is Karpathos. With a 

2 Bull, de Corr, Hell, iv., 1880, pp. 261, 364. 

^ Quoted below as Kapir. 


’ /.ff.S. 1885, Vi., p. 233. 
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good wind Kasos is some five or six hours' sail from the lighthouse on 
Cavo Sidhero in Crete. Karpathos lies about three hours from Kasos. 
The traffic in caiques between Crete and Kasos is considerable ; most of 
them start from the port of Siteia, and by this way I went 

As there was no wind, we made but slow progress with the oars, 
and had to spend the night in the little cove that lies sheltered by the 
rock on which the Cavo Sidhero lighthouse stands. The boat was 
moored close by the half-submerged remains of the temple of Athena. 

The next day we sailed to Armathia, and thence, passing close under 
Kasos, to the little port of Phiniki in Karpathos. The tiny island of 
Armdthia is remarkable for its gypsum quarries. The trade is a mono- 
poly of the Turkish government, and the crude gypsum is exported both 
to Europe and to Alexandria. 

Karpathos is a long, narrow, extremely mountainous island running 
north and south, with a backbone formed by a range of hills, that now 
rises into mountains, now sinks into cols. The island is thus a long hog s~ 
back rising out of the sea steeply on both sides. The only level land of 
any extent is the plain of Pigadhia. Everywhere else the hills slope 
straight down into the sea. In the neighbourhood of the cols are 
the modern villages, which therefore stand for the most part some 
distance above the sea. In this the villages present a strong contrast to 
the ancient sites, which are all, with but few exceptions, on the coast. 
The only modern settlements by the sea are the hamlets that naturally 
cluster round the harbours, and the village of Arkasa. This however 
is a growth of the last forty years. This tendency to inhabit the cols 
between the mountain-masses naturally divides the villages into well- 
marked groups, separated from one another by formidable natural barriers 
of barren hillside. 

I landed at Phiniki the harbour of Arkasa, which is about half-an- 
hour to the south. The village is built on both sides of a fine steep 
ravine that runs down to the sea just north of the Acropolis of the 
ancient Arkaseia. It is a recent colony from Menites, the mother-village 
of this southernmost group. The houses here, as generally in Karpathos, 
are extremely good, much better, for example, than the houses in 
Greek or Cretan villages. They have only one storey and only one 
living-room. But this room, half-occupied by the high sleeping-platform 
or cro(j>aSf with its carved railings and panelled work, presents a very 
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good appearance. The rows of plates and embroidered towels hanging 
over a rail above the platform make up a good picture of purely native 
prosperity and comfort. The photograph reproduced in Fig, 2 shews such 
a house, owned by the schoolmaster at Menites. The details of these 



Fig. 2.— Interior of Living-Room at Menites. 


platforms, the pattern of the rails, the three steep steps, the fixed chests 
below that are used as seats, are the same everywhere, only varying a little 
in elaboration. 

A detail of a washing-basin at Arkasa, shewn in Fig. 3, attracted my 
attention. Two holes are pierced in the edge of the basin, and it can 
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thus be hung up by a string. This explains and illustrates the pierced 
holes seen sometimes on the edges of bowls in very early pottery, e.g. 
in the red neolithic ware recently discovered at Sesklo in Thessaly. 
They are holes for suspension, that could not, like the 
more usual pattern of early suspension-hole, develope 
into a handle. The device is so simple and practical 
that one wonders that its range is so narrow. 

Menites is reached from Arkasa by a steadily 
rising path, that leads to the col through the fertile 
gardens of Kato Iri. The village lies a little east of 
the highest point of the road. In size it is the second 
village in the island, only Elymbos being larger. It is most picturesquely 
set on a high crag, which juts from the southern slope of the valley and then 
falls into it precipitously. The houses are built on the saddle between the 
slope of the hillside and the top of this projecting rock, whose summit is 
crowned by the large church of Haghia Sophia, with its conspicuous 
belfry. The number of churches in Karpathos with this dedication is 
rather striking. 

It was strange to see so very few inhabitants in so large a village. 
The reason was that, as in so many of the Greek islands, the men go 
-abroad for work. During my visit I saw comparatively few men : nearly 
•all were in foreign lands working as masons and stone-cutters. Many go 
to Athens to work in the marble quarries. Some do not come back, for when 
I was at Menites news came that a man had been killed by an accident in a 
quarry at Athens. The village resounded for two or three hours with the 
wailing of the women. I met several men who had worked on the 
French railway in Madagascar ; others had worked at the Nile dam at 
Assuan. In consequence of this custom the harvest is entirely in the 
hands of the women. The men plough and sow, but all the rest is done 
by their wives. As the fields may be some way from the villages, the 
women often spend the week in huts near their work, and the villages, 
•except on Sunday, are left almost deserted. When I passed through, 
threshing and winnowing were going on. As a threshing-harrow the 
Egyptian implement with rollers furnished with iron blades has recently 
been introduced. Of the wooden threshing-sledge with stone teeth used 
in Crete I found no trace. As an example of how familiar implements 
wary from place to place, wherever modern trade has not destroyed local 
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traditions of manufacture, it is interesting* to note that in Karpathos they 
use on the threshing-floor a wooden fork with two or three prongs, called ' 
in any case however i.e. and for the actual winnowing 

a plain shovel called (prvdpt, I never saw that blend of the two, the 
Cretan Sipvdfci. 

On the mountain to the south are the two little chapels of Haghios 
Elias and Haghia Kyriakd The chapel of Haghios Elias is the 

older of the two. Its cranky door is 
worthy of note, as it does not swing 
on a hinge but on a pivoted upright. The 
top of this upright piece passes through 
a hole in a horizontal beam that crosses 
the doorway near the lintel ; the lower end 
forms a pivot that turns on the bottom 
of a broken pitcher resting on the threshold. 
This door is shewn from inside standing 
open in Fig. 4, The same device may be 
seen elsewhere in the island. It is a sur- 
vival of the mechanism that was universal 
in ancient times. The doors of Tiryns 
were constructed thus,'^ and the device 
lasted through all classical antiquity.^ 
Etruscan doors swung in this way, as 
may be seen in the necropolis at Orvieto. 
But the only other place in Europe where 
Fig, 4.~Door of H. Elias. I have seen the device actually in use 

is in a very ancient building, the cathedral 
at Torcello, where the stone window-shutters swing on pivots. In Arab 
houses in Egypt it is almost universal. 

From these chapels, which stand conspicuously on the top of the hill,, 
there is a view over all the part of the island that lies to the south. It is 
uninhabited and but slightly cultivated, consisting of hill and dale, the 
fading end of the mountain backbone of the island. On the east side of 

^ For this form see the account of the dialect to appear in vol. x. 

2 For a picture of the bronze sheath of the lower pivot see Schliemann’s Tiryns^ (Translation),, 
p. 281. 

^ For illustrations, cf. Daremberg and Saglio’s article Janua, 
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this part of the island is the big bay of Makrys Ghialds. Near it at a site 
called Katalymata are some remains of antiquity, which I did not visit 

North of Menites rises the mountain of Chomali, which towers above 
the bay of Arkdsa. The view to the east is over the site of Poseidion with 
its acropolis, which lay at the south end of the bay of Pigadhia. To this 
bay the path leads down the valley from Menites. Pigadhia is the seat 
of the Turkish Government. This and the fact that the steamer calls there 
has led to the building of a village there in recent years. The houses are 
the most European in Karpathos. 

These villages are separated from those of the next group, which lie 
to the north, by the mountain of Chdmali. 

Looking north from Pigadhia one sees on the hill that rises from the 
bay the villages of Aperi and Othos. The hill between them, crowned by 
a mediaeval ruin, hides Voladha. These villages are the most fertile and 
beautiful in the island. Voladha and Aperi, where the Bishop resides, 
nearly join one another. They are built on the steep banks of a copious 
stream, that flows down from the mountain. The houses are embedded in 
orchards of lemons, mulberries, and fig-trees. Nothing can be more 
charming than the scenery as one climbs the narrow lanes between these 
luxuriant orchards, looking back at the bay below. On a col beyond 
Othos stand a number of windmills, which present another survival of the 
‘ Wood Age,^ for the spur-gearing on the axles is made of wood and not 
of iron. These mills, relying on the constancy of the direction of the 
wind, have no device for shifting the sails round. 

Beyond the mills the path descends to the little village of Pylies, The 
view is magnificent ; Kasos is full in sight ; to the south the peninsular 
Acropolis of Arkaseia stands up enclosing its bay ; to the north the island 
of Esokastro bounds the view. 

These four villages form the second group, divided from the third by 
Kalolimni, the highest mountain in the island. Its height is 4000 feet. 
The district surrounding it is wholly uninhabited, except for a few huts used 
temporarily by shepherds and the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, 
when they come to cultivate scattered fields. The mountainous nature of 
the island makes every possible spot of ground worth cultivating, and 
thus the fields are often some way from the villages. On the south-eastern 
slopes of Kalolimni near the valley called Lastos, a name which the 
Admiralty chartographer has erroneously taken as that of a mountain^ 
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Manolakakis {Kapir. p. 34) reports the existence of ruins, both ancient and 
mediaeval. I was unable to visit these sites, but the names of two of 
them, Palaiokastro and Palaiopolis, look promising. The eastern slopes of 
the mountain, which run steeply down into the sea, are very wild and 
beautiful, and in many places clothed with pine-trees. These wooded hills 
recall the Karpathos of antiquity, whose cypresses were so fine that one 
was sent as a gift to the Athenians for the temple of Athena,^ 

There are two ways of crossing this mountainous district, either on 
the east or on the west side of the summit The eastern path is the grander, 
the western has the advantage of passing by the ruins of Esokastro. I 
went by sea from Pylies to Esokastro and thence by land to Mesochdria, 
and on my return journey took the eastern path. A few minutes from 
the cove of Leukds near Esdkastro on the path to Mesochdria are some 
curious remains. P'acing the path on the left hand side is a rock-shelter, 
wide and open in front, and about twenty-five feet high at the mouth. 
Right under the overhanging roof of this natural shed little houses, pro- 
bably stables, have been built. There seemed to be three rooms in all. 
A row of large roughly-squared stones like a single course of ancient 
megalithic wall ran across the mouth of this cave. Just beyond this are 
the remains of rooms cut out of the solid rock to the depth of about five 
feet. There are even some walls of rock standing free on both sides. The 
flights of steps cut in the rock must have led to upper rooms. I noticed 
three fireplaces, consisting of holes cut into a projecting piece of the rock 
wall. These holes are now blocked with stones. 

Two hours' walking along the lower slopes brings one to Mesochdria. 
The village suddenly comes in sight as the path crosses a rib of the 
mountain-slope through a sort of natural gateway. It stands on and above 
a rock that juts out towards the sea. Between the gateway and the village 
is a great hollow in the slope of the hillside into which the path descends 
by rough zigzags. The bottom of the hollow is strewn with large boulders, 
that have fallen from the crags above. Just under these cliffs, where 
the rock mentioned above juts out, the village is perched. The end of this 
rock forms a platform on which three churches stand. The sides fall sheer 
in three directions ; on the fourth a path leads in a few minutes to the 
viHage. An hour or so beyond Mesochdria the col is reached, with its 
row of windmills like those between Othos and Pylies. Crossing the 

^ LG. xii, 977. 
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ridge the path comes presently to the small village of Sp6a, which faces 
eastwards, looking down upon the little white chapel of H. Nikdlaos and the 
mediaeval ruins near it. It is from Spoa that the path to Voladha along 
the eastern slopes of Kalolfmni starts. Mesochoria and Spoa make up the 
third group. 

Well separated as these two villages are from their southern neigh- 
bours, the distance to the northern village of Elymbos is nearly twice 
as great. Morever, instead of the scattered fields that are found here and 



there south of Mesochoria, this district is quite uncultivated. It is impos- 
sible to overpraise the beauty of the scenery. The path goes very high 
along the slopes of the central mountain-spine, sometimes on the east, 
sometimes on the west side of the lofty ridge, which here is called Kimaras. 
The ground is generally covered with arbutus-scrub or pine trees. It is 
seldom quite bare. The views continually change, as the path goes from 
side to side of the sharp ridge. Sometimes one sees the sea both to the 
west and to^the east, and between the two a long perspective of the island 
stretches out. About half way to Elymbos the ridge drops somewhat, and 
divides into a number of lesser chains. Just before this drop one halts at 
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a little spring that wells up among the arbutus, and flows down the hill in 
a channel marked by the oleanders as a long pink streak among the dark 
green. From here is the first view of the peninsula of Vourgoiinda. 

The large village of Elymbos is built on a steep spur, which falls 
abruptly on the west side to the sea, and on the north and east to a deep, 
bare ravine, at the bottom of which a stream flows amongst scanty gardens. 
Fig. 5 shews the village from the southern approach. At the foot of the 
slope some three hundred feet or more below is the sea. On the top of the 
spur are some windmills. The houses just reach this top, and spread 
thence down the steep inland slopes of the spur. Fig. 6 is a view taken 
in the village itself looking north towards the slightly rising end of the ridge. 



On the opposite side of the ravine rises a steep mountain. The situation is 
picturesque in the extreme, but very barren : except for the few gardens 
in the ravine, no cultivation is possible. All the fields are in nooks among 
the hills at some distance from the village. The people in the south will 
tell you that Elymbos is another world. It is the most primitive village 
in Karpathos, and many things survive there which have disappeared from 
more accessible places. 

Ghiaphani, which lies two hours off on the east coast, is the harbour 
of Elymbos. Another dependency is Avldna,^ which lies in a long, fairly 

^ Manolakakis has put the name AvXuva on his map too far to the east ; the settlement is 
really in the valley that is clearly shewn running north and south somewhat west of the place where 
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wide valley, an hour to the north, and near the peninsula now called 
Vourgodnda, on which are the remains of the ancient Bpvfcov^. Avlona 
has been described by Bent, vi. p. 240), who gives a typical plan of 

a house and stable there. Most of the fields belonging to Elymbos are in 
this valley, so all the well-to-do villagers have a house there, to live in 
when they are working in their fields or vineyards. Bent says that the 
shepherds come there for the winter. I found the place nearly empty. 
The few shepherds also, who are now the sole inhabitants of the island of 
Saria, own Elymbos as their headquarters. These settlements, to which 
must be added the hamlet on the harbour of Tristomo, form the fourth and 
northernmost village-group, noted for its special conservatism both in 
language and way of life. "These alone,' sa^^-s Manolakakis, (Ka/oTr. p. 34), 

^ follow the paths of the life of our ancestors, living in their households 
with their wives and children, devoting themselves to an agricultural and 
pastoral life, and avoiding all extravagance and innovation.’ Here alone 
have the women preserved their peculiar dress, for it hardly survives at 
Mesochoria, and elsewhere, I think, not at all. It consists of a long white 
sleeved underdress, that reaches to half way between the knees and ankles. 
Over this is a blue sleeved coat open in front and a little shorter than the 
underdress. A belt is worn, into which the skirts of the coat can be tucked 
up from the front. They wear full white trousers, tied in at the ankle. 
The head-dress is the same that one sees generally ; two kerchiefs, one 
tying up the chin, the other coming down over the forehead. If they 
wear shoes they are low and very rough. The strong objection shewn by 
the more rustic women, both hei'e and in other Hllages, to being photo- 
graphed, prevents me giving any illustration.^ 

There is a curious custom at Elymbos in connexion with the fine 
cruciform church of the KoLfjbr}aL<; ri}? @6or6/cov, which stands near the end 
of the spur on which the village is built. Its octagonal dome is seen in 
Figs. 5 and 6. The church is entered by the south transept through an 
irregularly-shaped antechurch, over the arched door of which is the relief 

he has put the name. The name is the classical avXwv, "a glen.’ The form Stavlalonia, given by 
Bent as being compounded from (rraOAos and aXcavij I did not hear, nor is it .supported by 
Manolakakis. Its origin may be the words ds AuAwj/a. 

^ This objection, common amongst a primitive people, to have a likeness taken, has already 
been noticed as existing in Karpathos by a writer in Blackwood's Magazine^ Feb. l886, p. 235. The 
article is inaccessible in Athens, but it is quoted by J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough y I. p. 297, where 
the fact is brought into its proper context with other cases of the belief that making a likeness takes 
away part of the life or soul of the subject. 
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described by Beaudouin.^ This antechurch is used by the women, who do 
not stand in the church itself during service. It is paved, and each paving- 
stone belongs to a woman, who stands on it during service. A woman who 
has no stone must go to church elsewhere. The right of standing on one 
of these stones is handed down from mother to daughter, and often forms 
part of the dowry. Their value is considerable ; 200 grosia ^ was a figure 
mentioned. They are called fioipale^^ that is, stones assigned to individuals 
as their peculiar possession. 

§ 3 ‘ — Wooden Locks. 

At Avlona, and even at Elymbos, wooden locks of a curious kind are 
still occasionally found in use. They are however becoming less and less 
common, and, although I found a man to make me some examples, I doubt 
if many new ones are now made. Yet fifteen or twenty years ago they 
were in universal use in these villages. In other parts of the island they 
are quite forgotten. The head-man of Menitfe, who happened to be at 
Elymbos, did not know what one of them was when he saw it It seems 
therefore worth while to describe these curious relics of the Wooden Age. 

These locks are of two kinds, both of which are, however, constructed 
upon the same principle. This is that the bolt is held in place by two or 
more small pieces of wood called /SaXdvcay which fall into notches in it 
By means of the key the /Sakavca are lifted out of the notches, and the 
bolt is thus left free to move backwards or forwards. The lock called the 
Mai^raXo? works as follows. Its general appearance is shewn in Fig. 7, d 
where D is the door, P the doorpost with its staple, C the bolt (0 7repdTr)<;), 
B the key, and A the block of wood which forms the box of the lock. 
The lock is nailed on outside the door. The figures all shew the bolt 
shot forward so as to fasten the door, and the key inserted ready to lift 
the ^aXdvia. Fig. 7, b shews the key, which is made of wood, and Fig. .7, c 
one of the ^cCKdvia^ of which in this instance there are five. Fig. 7, a, shew- 
ing the lock detached from the door, gives its inner face, which i'n use is in 
contact with the door. Fig. 7, e gives the section through XY. The four 
big ^dkdvia are marked E : the other little one, to which the special name 
of /cX6(/)T'^9 is given, is lettered F. The box of the lock is hollowed out to 
contain the ^akdvia and the K\ecj}Tr](;, 

^ BiilL Cor, Hell, iv, p. 282. ^ A little more than two pounds in English money. 
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To lock or unlock the door, it is necessary to raise the ^aXdvta and the 
/cX6<pT7]<;, This is done by inserting the key and then lifting it The 
0aXdvia are thus raised out of the notches in the bolt by the parts of the 
key marked G, and the KX6(j>Tr)<; by the peg H. The bolt is thus made 
free to be moved in either direction. 

The other kind of lock is called MaprdXa (z>. big MaWaXo 9 ). 




Fig, 7. — Maj/raXos, (Scale i : 4.) 


Although the principle is the same, the details differ a good deal. These 
differences arise mainly from the circumstance that the lock and bolt are 
inside the door instead of outside. This naturally adds very much to the 
security of the lock, as it cannot be knocked off with a stone, as the 
fjbdvraXo^; can so easily be. 
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Fig. 8 shews the lock as it appears from inside. D is the door, P the 
doorpost with socket, A the block which contains the lock, C the bolt, and 
B the iron key, which is drawn in Fig. 9, c. Fig. 10 is an elevation of the 
lock as seen from inside ; EE are the ^aXavia shewing through a slit in 
the block A. Fig. 9, e shows a fioKdvi. F is the keyhole cut through the 



door and the block A. Fig. 9, a shews the section through XX, and 
Fig. 9, b the section through YY. To release the bolt, the key is pushed 
right through the keyhole, turned round through an angle of 90°, and then 
pulled towards the person opening the door, so that the part of the key 
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marked L enters the notches in the jBaXdvia, The lifting of the key then 
raises the ^akaviay and the bolt is set free. But being in this case inside the 
door, the bolt is out of reach. This difficulty is overcome by the use of 
the secondary key shewn in Fig. 9, d : whilst the l 3 oXdvia are held up by 
the first key, this, marked K in Figs. 8, 10 and 9, b, is put through a hole 
in the door, and by means of its sharp end N, which catches in the notches 
H cut in the face of the bolt, pushes the bolt back. The lock is fastened 



Fig. 9.— Mai^raAa. SECTIONS, KEYS AND Scale I : 4. 


in the same way. As in the MaVraAo?, the small ^aXdvt is called the 

KXe(f)T7]<^, 

This is the simplest form of fiavraXa. They are often more com- 
plicated, having sometimes as many as five or even six ^aXdvia, and the 
key as many branches either on one or on both sides of the handle. The 
two locks here figured are now in the Anthropological Museum at 

O 
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Cambridge, together with a second fiavraXa of a more complicated pattern 
with three branches to the key. 

What ancient features appear in these locks can best be seen by 
referring to Diels' Excursus Ueber Altgriechische Thiiren und Schlosser, 
appended to his edition of Parmenides, Berlin, 1871, which contains the 
fullest discussion I have found on ancient locks. It will be seen that the 



is essentially his ^Laconian' lock (p. 141, Figs. 31, 32), differing 
only in having a two-branched key, whilst the jjLavrdXa closely resembles 
the Parian lock shewn on p. 13 1, Fig. 21. The difference is that the 
fiavrdXa is inside, not outside, the door, and has a secondary key to move 
the bolt and not a cord. The wide modern range of the ‘ Laconian ' lock 
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is noticed by Diels, The form he shews in Fig. 31 with the key running 
inside the bolt is the common native lock of modern Egypt. 

How far do these locks represent the locks of classical or Homeric 
times? Diels shews (p. 132) that ^gXavL was unknown in general to 
the Homeric world, though possibly alluded to in //. xiv. 167-8 : — 

7rvKLva<? Be dvpa^ crraOfjboicrLV inri^pae 
KXrjlBt Kpvrrrf)^ rrjv B'ov aXXo<^ avSyev. 

whilst it was known in Greece in the fifth century. As far, therefore, 
as this part of the mechanism is concerned, they do not fit the Homeric 
requirements, interesting as they are as survivals of a device used in classical 
times. Looking however at Diels' reconstruction of the Homeric lock (qp. 
cit p. 136, Figs. 23, 24), we see that it consists essentially of a bolt inside 
the door, which is shot back by a key, which key is a long bar so shaped 
as to pass through a hole in the door, and push back the bolt inside, This 
‘ Tempelschllissel ' he illustrates from numerous vase-paintings. Auten- 
rieth's Homeric lock works on the same principle, and none of Diels' 
objections to it seem to have much weight. The form of key required he 
shews himself in. Figs. 40 and 41. 

Both these reconstructions are thus alike in principle, and differ only 
in the length of the bar that is used as a key, and in the unessential 
detail of how it is got through the door. We may take it, therefore, that 
the Homeric lock consisted of a bolt inside the door, which was shot back 
by the direct action of a bar-shaped key, and moved forward to close the 
door by a cord, which was then either tied in a peculiar knot, or perhaps 
sealed in place, so that any tampering with the lock could be detected. 

In the secondary key of the Karpathian pbavrdXa we have such a 
key ; in the cord of the Parian lock of Diels, so far as it is used to shut, 
and not to open, the lock, we have such a cord. It may, therefore, be 
concluded that the Karpathian fiavraKa^ as far as its secondary key is 
•concerned, is a descendant of the Homeric lock, which must have been a 
a good deal like the ' Drehschloss,' which Diels says can still be bought in 
certain districts, and that to this simple deduce the /3aXai^4-mechanism 
was added subsequently. 


0 2 
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§4— Wooden Olive-Press and Primitive Mill. 

In a farm-building in the ravine below Elymbos is another relic of a 
passing age. The shed was locked with a ndvraXo^, but the key stood in 




Fig. II.— Wooden Olive-press and Olive-mill. 

the lock. Inside was a wooden olive-press. Such presses have now entirely 
disappeared. Except this one I saw no other, save that the screws of one 
survive as lumber at Pylies. Everywhere the imported steel press is used. 
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The names for the various parts of the press, which is shewn with the 
lettering in Fig. ii, a, are as follows; — 

A. TO (TKtvTy]Xc. The levers which are passed through the holes in 
the cTfctvTTjXca are called the fj^avaiWe^, 

B. TO aypdrrt. This is the Karpathian form of and is used 

also for the spindle for spinning. 

C. D. rj eirdvco and r} /cdrco TrXdvrpa, 

E. rj dvTLTrdrLa. These are the feet which keep the apparatus steady. 
Those behind the press are in this instance roughly horizontal, and abut 
against the wall of the room. 

F. crfcd(j>r]. If, however, a round bowl is used to catch the oil and 
water running out of the press it is called 97 /Liov^ovpa, The crushed olives 
are here, as elsewhere, packed in bags (crafCKovXta)^ and so put into the 
press. 

In this shed, besides the press, there was a mill of a curious form 
for the first crushing of the olives. It is shewn in Fig. Ii, b. Such mills 
are usually turned by beasts, and differ a good deal in design from this one, 
which is constructed to be worked by two men. 


§ 5.— Law of Inheritance, 

The custom that governs the inheritance of land in Karpathos is of 
considerable interest. It practically covers all cases of inheritance, for 
nearly all the wealth of a family is in its fields and houses. A few remarks 
are made on it in KapiraOiaKd, pp. 109 and 123. It was also explained to 
me at length at Voladha by the schoolmaster’s wife, who was herself an 
heiress. I subsequently got a corroborative account from a native of Othos. 

The system is as follows. The property brought by the husband as 
his contribution to the family wealth, when he sets up a house of his own*, 
all goes to the eldest son on his marriage. The property, which the wife 
has brought with her as her dowry, all passes again as dowry to the eldest 
daughter, the Trpcoro/copr]. The younger children must be settled and 
dowered out of any propery that the father may acquire for himself by his 
own labour. Anything he leaves behind him, is divided equally amongst, 
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in the first place, his younger, unmarried children. But I was told he also’ 
has the power of making a will. 

The eldest daughter always bears her mother's mother's name, and 
thus in a line of heiresses two names succeed one another alternately. 

In the event of an heiress having no daughter, her second son, who 
regularly bears his maternal grandfather's name, takes her property. His 
second daughter is named after his mother, and the property in question 
forms her dowry, and thus reverts to the female line. His eldest 
daughter is naturally dowered with his wife's property. If it should happen 
that h s wife has no property, apparently it would be his eldest daughter, 
who would take the lands he had from his mother. In these arrangements 
we seem to see the curious principle that the eldest daughter belongs 
especially to the mother, and the eldest son to the father, whilst the mother 
takes the second son, and the father the second daughter. 

By the side of this arrangement for the return of property to the 
female line, if the failure of a daughter has made it necessary for a son to 
take it, there apparently does not exist any means for restoring property, 
that once belonged to the father, to the male line, if in the absence of a son 
it has passed to a daughter. 

There is a further leakage of property to the distaff-side in the dowries 
that the father must provide out of his own acquisitions for his younger 
daughters. And land is more necessary for settling daughters than sons 
for a son may marry on his trade, but a daughter of a good house will 
hardly get a suitable husband unless she brings him a few fields, and these 
fields will pass to her eldest daughter. Thus, whilst land may very easily 
pass to the female succession, it can never get back again. This pre- 
ponderance of the female ownership of land, the law of primogeniture, and 
the resulting position of the eldest daughter, are the salient points of the 
system. 

The effects are two-fold. Firstly, the property tends to get into the 
hands of women, or rather, as the heiress cannot dispose of it, to descend 
by female rather than by male descent. The second effect is that old 
people sink into poverty, through' their children having taken their property. 
The father may have a trade, and, with fewer expenses and perhaps some 
savings, may not be so badly off. The person on whom it presses so very 
hardly is the widow. All her dowry has gone to her eldest daughter, and 
all her husband's acquired property has been shared by the younger 
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children. Though the custom looks at first sight so advantageous for 
women, they really suffer great hardships from it. 

For such heiresses there is a special name, Kavaaapd. It is almost a 
title, and seems only to be used when the amount of property is something 
considerable. My hostess, Kalliope Nicolafdhou, said that she was the 
only Kavaicapd in Voladha, though there were a good many in Aperi. There 
is a tradition that of old there were only twelve /capa/capde^ in Karpathos. 
If there is any foundation in this, it points to a great increase of female 
ownership of land. The eldest son is called fcavaKapTf^. This word, of 
which fcavaKapd is the feminine, means a favourite. On quisque blandittir, 
is Passow's^ explanation. It is a derivative of Kavdici, blandimentiim, 
which Jannaris {Mcrpb, glossary), says is the Turkish okaiiak. 

Manolakakis (Zcoypa^€2o<i ^Aycov, glossary) gives Kavdfcca* dcoTreia, and it 
also occurs several times in the songs in his KapiradcaKa. Bent noticed 
fcavd)(ia in Karpathos, meaning caresses, kisses. This must be the same 
word, and not to be connected, as Bent suggests, with Kavayy), Instead of 
icavaicdpr)^, I took the word down as Kava/cvprj<; ; a confusion with /cvpco<} is 
possible. So too the word I heard as fcavafcapd Manolakdkis writes 
Kava/capea, which one would expect to be pronounced Kavaicapid,^ 

The rigidity of the system is now being modified to a certain extent. 
That a woman should give up all her property at her eldest daughter’s 
marriage, is seen to be very hard. Manolakakis (JAapir, p. 109) describes 
the sad sight of old parents, once well-to-do, reduced to poverty because 
their children have taken all their property as dowry. " Sometimes,’ he 
writes, ‘ one may see a young wife with all her gear riding on a sturdy 
mule or ass, and her old mother toiling behind on foot, sometimes even 
barefooted and driving her daughter’s beast’ Such hardness towards the 
elder genei'ation is indeed so characteristic of primitive conditions of 
society, that one may see in it both the antiquity of the custom, and also 
the point at which modern notions of kindliness would make a breach. 
Thus at present the feeling expressed by the saying, quoted by Mano- 
lakakis, A9 rrjv ivdprj y Trpcorofcopr] t 7?9 V fcava/capia, ttov 'irrjpev rd fcaXd 
T^9, is carried into effect by the mother having the power to retain a certain 
amount of the property for her support. This power is increasing, and it 

^ Glossary to his Carmina poptdaria Graeciae receiitiorts, 

2 That KavcLKapd is the true form appears from the statement of Karl Dieterich, Unter- 
sucJumgen zur Geschichfe der Griechischen Sprache, 1898, p. 278, that in Chalke, Karpathos, and 
Eastern Crete the ending -ppia becomes -ppd. 
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is this that will break down the system, by establishing the idea that a 
woman has a right of control over her property. Manolakakis says that 
sometimes the property is pooled, and the eldest son takes two shares 
against the one of each of the other children. I did not hear of this, and 
it is not given as a usual arrangement 

Though hardly likely to be the origin of the custom, which is probably 
to be sought in the idea that those who are in the prime of life, having the 
might, have also the right to possess the best of things, yet, as far as the 
prevalence of female succession is concerned, the absence of the men for 
so great a part of the year, and the consequently large share of the work 
of tilling the land performed by women, must certainly be regarded as a 
cause contributing to its survival. 

The people regard this .system with a certain pride, both as being 
peculiar to themselves, and as akin to the English law of primogeniture. 
Though it seems now to survive, in the opinion of the natives at all 
events, in Karpathos only, similar customs formerly existed in many of 
the Greek islands. Guys was the first to notice this custom of female 
succession and the privileged position of the eldest daughter in his Voyage 
litieraire de la Grece^ Paris, 1783. The passage, which refers to Mytilene, 
is quoted by Hawkins, whose interest was so much aroused by it, that 
he wrote a paper on the existence of similar customs in other Greek 
islands. Hawkins' paper is contained in Walpole's collection. Travels in 
various cotmtries in the East^ London, 1820. Hawkins testifies to its 
existence in Lesbos, Lemnos, Skopelos, Skyros, Syra, Psyra, Paros, Naxos, 
Siphnos, Santorin, and Kos, and gives details for all except Kos. He 
reports its absence from Tenos, Andros, Mykonos, and Keos, and also from 
the Albanian settlements of Hydhra, Spetsai, and Poros. The absence of 
the custom from districts settled by Albanians, amongst which the 
northern part of Andros is to be reckoned, and its former prevalence in 
the islands where, as Bent remarks,^ the identity of the Greek has been 
less disturbed by foreign influence than anywhere else, suggest that it is 
of Greek origin. The details given by Hawkins vary a good deal, none 
of them exactly resembling the Karpathian usage. The leading feature 
of all of them is however the same, the large amount of the family 
property taken by the eldest daughter ,011 her marriage. In several cases 
this includes the family dwelling-house. As Hawkins gives only the 

^ Cyclades 1885, preface. 
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salient results of the principle of inheritance at work, and does not unify 
his facts by explaining the underlying principles, his accounts leave many 
questions that one could ask without an answer. Of the alternation of 
names he says nothing. 


§ 6. — Ancient Remains. 

Traces of the early civilization of the Aegean have not been wanting 
from Karpathos. As Crete had its Eteocretans, so here an inscription ^ 
mentions ^EreotcapirdOLoi^ in close connexion with the ancient city of 
Karpathos. From Pigadhia Bent brought away the largest of the nude 
female figures of the Amorgos type, that has yet been discovered. A 
site, which Mr. W. R. Paton has ascertained is on the eastern slope of the 
island above Ghiaphani, has yielded Mycenaean vases and a bronze sword. 
These vases, five in number, belong to that later period, when Mycenaean 
pottery, now of a strikingly uniform appearance but somewhat degenerate 
character, attained its maximum of diffusion. They thus closely resemble 
the vases from lalysus. Very characteristic are two stalked kylikes, one 
of which is decorated with the conventionalized murex-shell that appears 
so frequently on the lalysus vases. 

My hope of finding antiquities of this sort was on the whole disap- 
pointed. The only good prehistoric object I was able to obtain was a 
small black stone axe, that I bought at Elymbos. It was found in the 
island of Saria, near the site now called ra TfaXdrta, It has a very smooth 
finely ground surface, and is exactly like those found in certain upland 
villages in the eastern part of Crete. I was told that others had been 
found in the neighbourhood of Elymbos. It is now in the archaeological 
museum at Cambridge. 

As in Crete, the women wear perforated stones as milk-charms, but 
those I saw were not Mycenaean gems, but simply plain polished stones. 
One I saw had recently been brought from Jerusalem; another bore 
a Turkish inscription ; the Karpathian name for these armlets is yaXa- 
TOTrerpa, not as in Crete yaXoTrerpa, 

The most promising site I saw for prehistoric remains was the 
Acropolis of the ancient Arkaseia. This is a high rock which runs out 
westwards into the sea just south of the modern village of Arkasa. This 

^ /,G, xii. 977. 
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site was visited and has been described by Ross. The cyclopean walls 
have a very ancient appearance, and are in strong contrast to the carefully 
squared blocks that form the remains of wall on the citadels at Pigadhia 
and Vourgounda. Several pieces of this wall are preserved on the land- 
ward and northern sides of the rock ; sometimes one wall stands higher 
up the hill than another, as if the citadel had been fortified at different 
times or had been protected by both outer and inner walls. The longest 
stretch preserved defends the northern part of the rock. Its length is 
roughly 8o metres, its thickness from i|- to 2 metres, and its greatest 
height 4 metres. The blocks are very large, some as much as 1*30 x roo 
metres. They are roughly squared, and the interstices are filled by 
smaller stones. This wall covers a part of the brow of the rock where the 
natural strength of the position somewhat fails. A great deal of soil is 
retained behind it. 

A little nearer the mainland than this piece of wall is a cistern cut out 
in the sloping side of the rock* with steps leading down into it. Immedi- 
ately above it are the remains of a foundation of large blocks of an 
oblong building of some size. Some of the remains on the Acropolis no 
doubt belong to the later city, and this building may be among them. So 
also may a triangular rock-cut pit, partly lined on one side by a fine wall 
of large squared blocks. I picked up on the Acropolis a small triangular 
flint chipped to a point. 

Strabo applies the epithet rerpaTroXct; to Karpathos. The sites of 
three cities are definitely fixed by inscriptions these are UoaeLStov, 
Tipvfcov^, and ^Ap/cdcreta, whose apparently prehistoric remains have just 
been described. The later city on this site spread from the Acropolis 
itself and covered the neck of land which connects the latter with 
the mainland. There are also remains of houses on the seaward end 
of the Acropolis peninsula, which drops in level considerably at this 
point. 

The remains on this site have become steadily less and less, and each 
visitor has to record a diminution. Ross, who visited and described the 
site, speaks of the removal of twenty pillars to Samos for the monastery of 
Stavros, and of a project to remove yet more material to Kasos. 
Manolakakis (p. 64) records the execution of this plan. The village of 
Arkasa also represents a serious loss to the ancient remains. It is only 
about forty years old. Before that time there were only a few watermills, 
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where there are now 120 houses. All the building material was brought 
from the ancient site. The isthmus is also under cultivation. This entails 
the piling up of all stones into great dykes, a process which has still 
further destroyed the lines of the city. Indeed its most obvious sign now 
is the thickness and number of these dykes, and the excellence of the 
stones used for the houses of the modern village. Any digging always 
brings to light fresh walls and foundations. The ground both on the 
isthmus and on the Acropolis is covered with fragments of pottery ; where 
any original surface is preserved, it is usually covered with black glaze. 
In the walls of the limestone terraces that run along the hill between the 
modern village and the ancient site the mouths of rock-cut tombs 
are very conspicuous. Some of these were opened by Ross. My 
guide told me of their opening when he was a boy by an English 
X6pSo9. As he was an old man, this was probably a reminiscence of Ross* 
visit. 

Of sculptured remains little now is left. A few pillars and a stele lie 
on the Acropolis near a ruined church, and three more stelai of the same 
pattern are built into the doorway of the chapel of H. Sophia which stands 
on the isthmus. The most notable marble is a sculptured drum, which 
now stands upside-down in this chapel. It is of white marble, 67 centi- 
metres in diameter and 74 in height Above it is hollowed out to form a 
deep basin. It is decorated with seven much-worn figures in relief. One 
of these is .sitting on a throne, and is apparently being crowned by two 
winged female figures. It was found near by at the edge of the sea. 

The site of POSEIDION has suffered recently in the same way as that of 
Arkaseia by the building of a new village, for it has furnished much of 
the material for Pigadhia. The remains have been described by Ross, 
who probably found a good deal more in 1845 f^han now exists. The 
modern village lies at the south end of the crescent-shaped plain which 
lines the bay. In the gardens near 'many traces of habitations are 
found, and also vases. Those I saw were all of a late period. The 
Acropolis is the steep rock that overhangs Pigadhia to the east. On its 
seaward side there is a fine piece of ashlar wall in regular courses built 
on the edge of the cliff. The great sandstone blocks mentioned by Ross 
are still on the east slope, where the rock falls steeply down to a ravine 
that runs to the sea. The name Hocreihiov has only recently* disappeared. 
In accordance with the rule of the dialect, by which intervocalic S is, 
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dropped, it became Uoal^Uj and under this form only lately gave way to 
the modern UrjrydSLa, 

Poseidion is the name used by Ptolemy. The inscriptions, however, 
shew that the true form of the name is UoriSaiovy and further that it was 
not a city but a township (jcroiva) belonging to the inhabitants of the city 
of Karpathos. Hiller von Gaertringen,^ who has worked out these 
points from the inscriptions, remarks that Potidaion was the port of the 
city of Karpathos. The site of this city, presumably the chief in the 
island, is not clear. ’KapTraOvo^oXirat and 6 t&v KapTraOioTroXirdv 

are mentioned in inscriptions from Pigadhia,^ and the inscription ^ that 
records the gift of the cypress tree to iVthens speaks of the city and its 
temple of Apollo. This inscription comes from Pmi near Volddha, and 
the site was probably somewhere near. No locality could be more prob- 
able. I have already described the fertile valley in which now lie 
Othos, Voladha, and Aperi. Just as these now look down across the bay 
on their port Pigadhia, so probably the ancient Karpathos looked upon 
the same haven, r^v KToivav Tr)v noTtSaecor. These villages, to judge 
from Dapper's confused map, were known to the Italian navigators by 
the name of the whole island, Scarpanto, which they probably got in the 
same way as the ancient city, from being its most important and con- 
spicuous settlement. 

To Bent's notes on the remains of Brykous, which occupy the pen- 
insula now called Vourgminda north of Elymbos, I have nothing to add. 
Here too the piling up of stones into dykes has done much to destroy 
what was left of the ancient city. 

The only city mentioned by name by Strabo is NiSYROS. Its site 
is uncertain. From the resemblance in the names Ross and after him 
Manolakdkis thought it was on the site called ra TLaXdrLa on the island 
of Sana. Something more than this may be said for the identification. 
Firstly, two inscriptions have been found on the site '^i^hich shews that it 
was inhabited in classical times.^ Secondly, five inscriptions mention a 
temple of Poseidon Porthmios, three ^ found on the .shores of the 
harbour of Tristomo, one^ at Vourgounda, and one,'^ now in the 
British Museum, whose place of 'Origin is unknown. The places make it 

^ I . G . xii. p. 158. ® LG , xii. 978, 982, 983. ^ LG , xii. 977. 

^ I . G , xii. 1039, 1040. ^ I , G , xii. 1035, 1031, 1036. ® J , G , xii. 1033. 

7 I . G . xii. 1032. 
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clear that the 7ropdfji6<^ was either the strait between Karpathos and Sana, 
or the channel into the harbour of Tristomo. One of these inscriptions,^ 
which is from a mill on the north side of the harbour, runs ; — MeKavdco^; 
yieveKparev^i UpVKOvvrLO^; ’^irabvero<; 'PaSi09 Nfcrupio? ^Ap'^c- 

Kpdrev^ ^pvKOVVTLo^ alpeOevre^ [epaya)[fy\ol vtto tov (Tvp.iTav[ro^'] Bd/iou 
noT[6tSdri TLop]Opii[coL]. This association of two citizens of Brykous 
with one of Nisyros in a dedication to a temple which is near the former 
city, makes it very probable that Nisyros was not far off. The nearest 
ancient site is rd HaXdrca on Sana. This and the resemblance of the 
names make the identification veiy probable. This position on Sana 
also explains the discrepancy between Strabo who calls Karpathos 
TerpaTToXi?, reckoning in Nisyros with the three cities that are actually 
in Karpathos itself, Brykous, Arkaseia, and Karpathos, with its port 
Potidaion, and Scylax^ who writes, Kdp7ra0o9, — avrr} TptVoXi?, excluding 
Nisyros on Sana. 

Is it possible to get a closer clue to the position of this temple of 
Poseidon? We have seen that one of the inscriptions mentioning it comes 
from the north shore of the harbour of Tristomo, and another from the 
head of the harbour where excavations at a site called Strongyle have 
revealed the remains of a large church, while another is built into the wall 
of a chapel of H. Nikolaos, which stands by the edge of the sea on the 
south shore of the harbour. There is plenty of stone everywhere on 
Karpathos, so it is not likely that blocks would be moved very far for 
building purposes. The places where the inscriptions have been found 
thus point to the strait being the entrance to the harbour rather than, as 
Beaudouin thought, the passage between Karpathos and Sana. Further 
the difficulty of this entrance which is blocked by two islets, and so 
divided into the three passages, which give the harbour its name, and the 
necessity of choosing the right channel out of the three, which is not the 
widest and most likely-looking, would make the invocation of Poseidon 
very natural there, and his shrine, as that of H. Nikdlaos to-day, would be 
close by. This chapel, which is the nearest to the entrance of the harbour 
of the three points where the inscriptions have been found, is built on the 
foundations of an earlier building, standing on a little platform on the very 
edge of the water. This, and the fact that the Saint, as the patron of 
sailors, has in the popular imagination taken the place of Poseidon, make 
^ /. G, xii. 1035. “ ^KvAaKos XlepiiTXovSj 82. 
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it quite possible that the temple stood where the chapel now stands. 
The story of the founding of this chapel, which was told me by the boat- 
man who rowed me' to it, and is also recorded by Manolakdkis, sounds 
quite like an old story of an expiatory offering to the sea-god. A ship 
had to thread the narrow entrance to the harbour, and the captain's son 
undertook to take her in under forfeit of his life, if he should fail The 
captain saw a disaster so imminent, that he struck his son down. The 
youth had just strength enough to bring the ship in safely. The chapel 
was the father’s expiatory offering. 


§ 7.— Medieval Remains. 

The remains that now exist at ra HaXarta are medieval The 
position is fine. Rowing along the east coast of Sarfa under the steep cliffs 
one reaches a little cove, where the cliffs break and a ravine runs down to 
the sea. On the beach is a block of stone, now hollowed out into a 



Fig. 12 ,— Butl 



DINGS AT ra TlaXdria. 


trough for the water from a brackish spring, on which is one of the inscrip- 
tions, The broken columns lying by it are almost the only other relic of 
the ancient city. On the steep slopes on each side, but especially on the 
north, are the medieval remains. Beyond these inland the slopes rise into 
cliffs and the ravine contracts to a gorge. The ruins are of considerable 
extent, consisting of small vaulted buildings, those on the north massed 
together inside a wall The low cliffs that enclose the little harbour on this 
side are covered with remains of walls. These were clearly watch-towers, 
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commanding the landing-place. There is a similar building on the Acro- 
polis at Pigadhia. 

In Fig. 12 are shewn two characteristic examples of these buildings. 
They are both within the walls on the northern slope. The domed 
building is the only one of its kind ; all the others are of the type with 
a barrel vault and a porch. The masonry is rough, and only small 
stones are used. The vaults, which are coated with mortar, are held 
together by this more than by anything else. 

The site is at present quite uninhabited, except for one building used by 
a shepherd. Water there is none, except from the brackish spring near 
the sea, and the rainwater collected in a rock-cut cistern in a house on the 
southern slope. We went up to this house, which is high up near a 
promontory on which are the remains of a chapel of H. Nikolaos. The 
cistern is in a little room so low that one must crouch down, and so small 
that, when the door, which turns on pivots, is open, there is very little space 
left. It is used only by shepherds and sailors, who are the only people 
who visit the place. The path up to this cistern passes two rock-cut 
chamber-tombs. 

The church of Hdghia Sophia at this place is also worthy of mention. 
It is at the bottom of the valley between the two slopes amongst the thick 
brush-wood, a few yards further inland than where the inscription lies. 
It is built on the site of a larger, earlier church. The lower part of the 
apse of this earlier church is well preserved, its wall being concentric with 
the smaller wall of the apse of the modern chapel. Three semicircular 
steps line the wall of this older apse, forming seats. Exactly in the 
middle the steps are interrupted by raised blocks making a higher seat 
and foot-rest The construction is shewn in Fig. 13. This church thus 
had the early arrangement of seats for the clergy round the apse, with the 
bishop^s throne in the middle facing due we.st looking over the altar. The 
same arrangement of seats is to been in the cathedral of Kalabaka^ in 
Thessaly, where however there is no throne. Both throne and semicircular 
steps exist in the big church of the monastery of Hosios Loukas in Phocis, 
and in the churches of Melnic^ in Macedonia and Koja Kalessi in Cilicia 


^ P'or a plan see Lambakis, moire sur les antiqidt^s ch'Jtiemies dc Ja Grcce, Athens, 1902, 
■ Pig- 44- 

For a drawing see de Beylie, V Habitation Byzantine^ 1902, p. 119. 
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Trachea;^ outside Greece examples are found also in the cathedrals of 
Parma and Torcello (nth century). 

Medieval ruins are indeed very numerous in Karpathos, Not only on 
the classical sites, but also elsewhere, there are extensive remains of this 
period. 

The remains of a church on the Acropolis of Arkaseia have already 
been mentioned. At Pigadhia is preserved a Christian antiquity of great 
interest. This is a large monolithic font, which now lies with other 



ancient marbles in an enclosure just off the village street. The font is 
perfectly plain outside, but the basin is of a cruciform shape. 

On the east coast of the island, just below Sp6a, and a little way 
north of the chapel of H. Nikolaos, are the remains of a medieval fortress. 
A wall can be made out, enclosing an oblong space. The remains of two 
towers in the north wall are almost the only architectural features that 
have survived the process of piling the stones up into dykes, in order to 

^ Cf. A. C, Headlam, Ecclesiastical Sites in Isattria^ PI. I., and Strzygowski, Kleinasien, ein 
Netiland der Knnstgeschichte^ Leipzig, 1903, p. 109. 
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bring as much of the soil as possible under cultivation. As it is, even the 
oblong plan of the castle is not very clear when one is on the spot, and as 
one approaches the ruins they seem to be nothing more than bigger and 
more frequent field-walls, but in the bird’s-eye view from the hill above 
the ground-plan appears very plainly. The dykes have followed the lines 
of the old walls, which are partly submerged by the mass of stones thrown 
upon them. The ruins cover perhaps half an acre, and are built of a shaly 
stone that splits easily into blocks. A few broken pieces of white marble 
lie about. Two of these are carved with a characteristically Byzantine 
design of acanthus leaves. The fortress stands close by the sea above the 
low cliffs, and commands a landing-cove. 

The most extensive medieval ruins are on the small island of 
Esdkastro. This is only just separated from the land, and lies about 
halfway along the west coast of the island. As it is the most westerly 
point of Karpathos, it is a very conspicuous object from both north and 
south. 

From the little cove of Leukos it is only a few yards to the harbour 
which still preserves the name ^payKo\LfjLvL&va<;. It opens towards the 
west about half a mile south of Esokastro, On the sandy beach is a 
building, now partly silted up, that from its shape and position was clearly 
a boathouse, like those in the harbours of Candia and Canea on a smaller 
scale. This and the name shew that here was the harbour used by the 
inhabitants of Esokastro. 

A short row brings one to the island. The part near the land is high, 
and entirely covered with the remains of buildings. Towards the sea the 
level drops, and this drop is fortified by imposing walls, the space between 
the top of which and the rock is used for rooms. 

The leading feature of the ruins is the number of semisubterranean 
chambers roofed with barrel-vaulting. They have no doors, but generally 
a hole in the roof. They were apparently either cisterns or cellars. One 
was very certainly a cistern, as it had a pipe running down into it near the 
man-hole. Most of them are small ; one however is quite large, being 
about twenty metres long by five wide, and divided into bays by ribs in 
the vaulting. There must be more than twenty of these vaults altogether. 

The upper part of the island is thus a confused litter of buildings 
and fallen stones. The lower part further out in the sea lies outside the 
fortifications. In this formation, a high rock near the land and dropping 
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towards the sea, Esdkastro closely resembles the Acropolis of Arkaseia. 
On this lower part of the island is a cave, the mouth of which is full of 
bones. They were raked out of the cave about ten years ago. They 
seemed to me too well preserved to be very old, and I was assured 
that nothing was found with them. The search had in fact been a great 
disappointment 

Among the ruins of the fortress some years ago a man found a 
marble statue of a girl with ' gold letters ’ round her neck. He hid it, 
for fear of its being taken away by the authorities, and I was told that 
the hiding“place had been forgotten. 

The extent of these ruins, the height of the walls, and the immense 
mass of masonry create a strong impression of the size and strength of the 
place. It is undoubtedly the most important medieval ruin in the island. 
No trace of a church appears to exist there, nor did I see any fragment of 
Byzantine carving as at Pigadhia and the fort near Sp6a. } The builders, 
were Franks, foreigners from over the seas, and strangers]|to the arts native- 
to Greek soil. 

R. M. Dawkins. 


(To be continued.) 



APOLLO SEATED ON THE OMPHALOS: 


A STATUE AT ALEXANDRIA.^ 

(Plate IV) 


§ I.— This small statue of Apollo (Plate IV, a) now in the Museum at 
Alexandria, is worthy of remark not only from the excellence of the style,, 
but also from the rare occurrence in sculpture of Apollo represented as 
seated on the Omphalos. In fact so far as I know there is no other 
statue in the round shewing Apollo so seated. 

The provenance of this statue is not definitely known. It was bought 
in Alexandria in 1892, and may perhaps have been found somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of that city. Dr. Botti in his catalogue of the Museum 
says 2 Elle peut appartenir a I’^poque hellenistique.’ In my opinion there 
is no doubt that it dates from the Hellenistic period. 

It is of ordinary white marble, and in its present condition is about 
•48 metre high. It has suffered considerable damage. The god is headless. 


1 For permission to publish this statue I am indebted to M. Dutilh, Assistant- Director of the 
Alexandria Museum. The photograph reproduced in the plate is the one published by the Museum. 
I should like to acknowledge here how much I owe to Dr. Botti, whose recent death is a very 
severe loss to Alexandrian Archaeology. It would be hard to say how much I have profited by his 
generous assistance and advice during my work in Alexandria. My friend, Mr. E. S. Forstet, has 
most kindly allowed me to use and publish his own conclu.sions about the connection of the 
Dresden Aphrodite group and the Berlin Triton, which he was the first to ^demonstrate. I have to 
thank Dr. Herrmann for the photograph of the former ; and Prof. Kekule and Dr. Watzinger for 
leave to publish the latter. I also owe much to the very great kindness of Mr. Bosanquet, and 
Mr Stuart-Jones, Directors of the British Schools at Athens and Rome, both of whom have read 
this paper in proof; and to Mr. Cecil Smith as regards the illustrations, especially those of the 
coins in the British Museum. 

2 Botti, J/usc’e Grice-Romain d' Alexandrie, Salle 2 , Mo. 9. 
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and has also lost his left hand and his right arm. Both feet too are broken 
ofT ; and the original base is missing. Of the lost parts, however, the head 
and left hand were made separately and set on, as also the right arm 
which was probably raised ; a dowel hole is distinctly visible in the 
drapery on the right thigh. Apollo is represented as semi-nude : he is 
■draped merely in an ample himation which is thrown round the legs and 
lower part of the body, and over the left arm just below the elbow. As 
the left arm rests on the thigh there is no unnatural spreading of the 
folds. The god sits upright in an easy position and faces straight forward ; 
the legs are in a most natural attitude. The right foot was drawn back to 
rest against the omphalos, while the left was advanced a little and placed 
rather in front of the other. The forms of the body are all well modelled, 
and the anatomy is good. The treatment is perhaps a trifle soft, but as 
regards the muscular development, there is just the necessary amount of 
exaggeration to shew the superhuman character of the person represented ; 
and the texture of the surface is sufficiently natural. Further the handling 
of the drapery is masterly : the cross rhythm obtained by the position of 
the legs is good, and the natural treatment of the folds on the left leg and 
thigh well deserves attention, especially in the contrast between the loose 
deep folds hanging below the knee and the shallow compact creases that 
fall across the thigh. The omphalos itself is a plain truncated cone about 
*22 metre high and calls for no special remark. The statue is full of charm 
and seems to suggest by a certain restraint of execution that it is a I'educed 
copy, probably of a bronze. All the finer gradations of modelling are 
absent. The date of the original might reasonably be placed in the third 
century. 

Several questions naturally arise out of the description of this statue. 
The origin of the type has to be considered, and its occurrence in Egypt : 
and the provenance and derivation of any similar representations of Apollo 
in Greek Art Lastly I propose to examine the details of style which have 
led me to assign it to the third century B.C. 


§ 2.— Similar Types on Reliefs and Painted Vases. 

There is no other free statue representing Apollo seated on the 
Omphalos. But there are several reliefs which shew him so seated. 
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(1) Votive relief in the National Museum, Athens (No. 1388 v. Sybel 4017). 

In the centre Apollo (?) is seated to the right on a netted omphalos, but he is 
turned round rather clumsily to the left, so that the body is almost full face : he is 
semi-nude ; the left arm wrapped in the drapery rests on the thigh, while the right 
arm is upraised and held some object. The face is much damaged, and perhaps 
was bearded. The limbs are long and slender. On his right stands a male, and 
on his left a female worshipper or god. The general style is that of the fourth century, 
especially as regards the handling of the drapery which is carelessly executed with 
little feeling for the limbs beneath.^ 

(2) Votive relief at Ikaria, Attica. {Avl Journ, Arch. 1889, p. 473, PI. XI. i.) 

On this slab, the right hand side of which is broken away, Apollo is ^ seen 
seated to the right on the omphalos* and playing the lyre, which he holds in his left 
hand, with his right. He is clad in a long himation, which leaves the right arm 
and shoulder bare. The position of the feet cannot be seen, and the features are 
destroyed. The omphalos is a plain truncated cone. Behind the god stand two 
female figures, presumably Artemis and Leto. The relief seems to date from the 
fourth century. 

(3) Votive relief, also at Ikaria {Am. Joimi. Arch. 1889, p. 471, No. xi. 
PI. XL 3.). 

In the centre is Apollo seated to the right on the omphalos, and draped in an 
ample himation, so arranged as to leave the right breast and shoulder bare. The 
treatment of the head, especially of the hair, shows clear traces of archaism. The 
right hand holds out a patera, while the left holds up a lustration branch. The 
left foot is drawn back against the omphalos, while the right is advanced across the 
other foot. Before Apollo is an altar, in front of which stands the worshipper. 
Behind Apollo stands Artemis clad in a long chiton with the diplois : she is easily 
identified by the quiver on her shoulder. The omphalos is plain, but plentiful 
traces of red colouring are still visible. Mr. Buck assigns no date to this relief, 
w^hich apparently is a local production of the fourth century. 

(4) Votive relief in the British Museum. {Ccit. Sculpture i. No. 77 ^* Over- 
beck, Kujistmyth..^ Atlas xxi. 8.) 

On the right is Apollo, draped as on the two previous reliefs, seated on the 
omphalos to the left. The right arm which apparently holds the lustration branch 
is upraised, while the left lies on the lap. The right foot is drawn back against the 
omphalos, while the left is advanced across it. The hair is long and curly, falling 
down the neck. The face is expressionless and commonplace. The omphalos is a 
plain conical stone. Before Apollo- stand two female figures represented m full 
face : they are apparently Artemis and Leto. The latter holds the offering, a box 
of incense. On the left is the worshipper, a man with his two sons behind 

^ Miss Welsh, who has been kind enough to re-examine this relief for me, writes that the 
‘ worshippers ’ from their size must be gods. ‘Apollo ’ is certainly bearded i and the provenance 
points to the Asklepieion : the omphalos is possibly a rock. Other deities besides Apollo sit on the 
omphalos ; probably the deity here is Asklepios : and the relief may date froni the late fifth 
century, v. Reisch, Festschrift /. Bennaorf p. 140; Furtwangler, Ath. Mitt. 1878, p. 186, i ; 

Duhn, 2 ^//. 1877, P- 162. . , 

2 Overbeck, Kimstmyth., 3, p. 284, calls it a sceptre, v. Mtisetwi Marbles, 11. 5, where it is alsa 
suggested that it is a sceptre or a torch. 
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him, all dressed in Roman military costume. The relief seems to belong to 
the first century a.d. : the poor execution being characteristic of the period, and 
the good design due to the conservatism of religion. 

(s) Relief at Vienna {Antiken-Sammlung, Room XL No. 154) from Modena, 
'65 m. X *49 m,^ 

On the extreme left on a square plinth stands a circular altar decorated with 
the usual bucrania and garland pattern. A fire burns on it. On the right is a 
netted omphalos rather flat in outline. On it sits Apollo to the left. He is semi- 
nude, wearing only a himation, which rests on his left shoulder, falls down the back 
and over the legs. The right hand and arm are not visible. The left elbow rests 
on the head of a bearded, ithyphallic herm which stands behind the omphalos. 
Apollo leans over backwards to that side in an easy attitude. The head looks 
down in a manner that suggests deep thought ; but the face is commonplace, of the 
usual late type, with high fat cheeks, a drooping mouth, and deepset eyes. The 
hair is parted in the centre and filleted ; it streams down the back of the neck in 
long locks, some of which stray over the shoulders. The general design is not bad, 
and the execution is facile, but spiritless. It is undoubtedly Graeco-Roman work 
of about the second century a.d., and probably a modification of an earlier type. 

^ Further there is a small terracotta from Taman, which represents Apollo in 
conjunction with the omphalos.^ But the god is not seated on it : he sits on a tall 
square plinth, and uses the omphalos, which is quite plain, as a footstool. In this 
respect the terracotta is similar to two marble statues, one in the Villa Albani,^ and 
the other at Naples,^ where the omphalos, in both cases completely covered with 
fillets, is used as a footstool. 

Two red-figure vases show a personage seated on the omphalos. On the first 
vase, at Naples,^ Apollo is clearly the deity intended, since the subject is the 
coming of the suppliant Orestes to Delphi. The god sits on a fillet-covered 
omphalos to the left ; he is semi-nude, having an himation wrapped round his* legs 
only ; in his left hand he holds the lyre, and in his right the laurel branch. Both 
arms are raised, and entirely free from the drapery : otherwise the position, 
especially of the legs, is like that of the Alexandria Apollo. 

On the other vase, once in the Castellani collection,^ is shewn a fully draped 
male divinity, seated to the right on a plain omphalos ; he holds a thyrsus in his 
left hand, while the right hangs loose at his side. This figure is clearly intended to 
represent Dionysus, and so the vase can be disregarded as useless for the present 
subject. 


§ 3.— Similar Types on Coins: the -Apollo of the Seleucidae. 

A certain number of states used as a coin-type the figure of Apollo 
seated on the omphalos. These fall into two classes, autonomous and 
regal. 

^ v. Cavedoni, Marmi Modenesi, p. 192, PI. I. Von Sacken, JDie Antiken Skulpturm in 
WieUi PI. 18, p. 38. ^ Compies Rendus^ 1870-71, ii. 3, p. 164. 

^ Clarac, PI. 486 B, 737 a. ^ Clarac, PI. 485 and 486 A, 937. 

“ Heydemann, Naples Vase Cat, No. 1984. Baiimeister, p. iiio, Fig. 1307, 

® Now in Lyons, /cum, InL Arch. Num., 1901, PL 13, 2. 
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A. Auto 7 io 7 nous. 

(1) Chersonnesus in Crete. Apollo to right; holds lyre and plectrum; 
filleted omphalos ; figure nude. B, M, Cat Crete^ PI. IV. i. 

circa 350-300 b.c. 

(2) Delphi. Apollo to left; holds lyre and long laurel branch; filleted 
omphalos ; clad in long, sleeved chiton. B, M. Cat. Central Greece^ PI. IV. 13. 

circa 346 B.c. 

(3) Cyzicus. Apollo to right ; holds lyre and patera ; semi-nude ; netted 

omphalos, B. AT. Cat, 'Mysia^ PI. IX. 13. circa 330-280 b.c. 

(4) Chalcedon. Apollo to right ; holds bow and arrow ; netted omphalos ; 
figure nude. B, M, Cat, Po 7 itus^ etc., PL XXVII. 12 and 13. 

JR, circa 280-270 B.c. 

(5) Eleutherna, Crete. Apollo to left ; nude; omphalos netted, by it lyre ; 
holds stone; wears bow and quiver. B, M, Cat, Crete, PL VIII. 13. 

JE, Date 300-200 b.c. 

(6) Rhegium. Apollo to left ; holds bow and arrow ; figure nude. B, M. Cat, 

Italy, p. 380, No. 83. M, circa 203-89 b.c. 

(7) Sinope. Apollo to right; holds lyre and plectrum; nude; netted 
omphalos. Overbeck, Kunstmyth, III,, Miinztafel III,, 37. 

JR, 189-183 B.c. 

E. Regal, 

(1) Nikokles of Paphos. Apollo to left; holds bow and arrow; netted 

omphalos. Mionnet, Suppl, vii. 310. 320-310 b.c. 

(2) Seleucid kings. The type of Apollo on the omphalos may almost be said 
to be the family badge ^ of the Seleucids : it will be seen that it was adopted by the 
usurper Alexander I. (who claimed to be a son of Antiochus IV.), and his son 
Antiochus VI. It was used as a coin-type of the following kings, Seleucus I. 
(JE, only), Antiochus I., Antiochus II., Antiochus Hierax (?),^ Seleucus IIL, 
Antiochus III., Seleucus IV., Antiochus IV., Antiochus V., Demetrius L 
Alexander I., Antiochus VI., Demetrius II. Naturally the type varies considerably, 
but the main feature is the same : — the god sits to the left on a netted omphalos, 
holding out in his right hand an arrow (occasionally two or three ®) and in his left a 
bow, the end of which rests on the ground either at his side or behind him. Other 
noticeable variations are the following : — 

Antiochus I. JE. God to right ; playing lyre ; semi-nude ; tripod behind. 

B, M, C., III. 12. 

U.E, God to left; holds arrow and lyre ; semi-nude. 

B. jW. a, IV. 16. 

Seleucus III. God to left ; holds bow only ; semi-nude ; tripod behind. 

B, M, a, VIL 7. 

^ V. Bevan, Bouse of Seleucus L 121, 265. 

~ His elder brother and rival, Seleucus II., never used this type, but Apollo standing by a 
tripod. It seems remarkable that the rightful king should never have used the great Seleucid type. 

3 I. M, Cat, Seleucids^ iii. 3 and 6, 
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Antiochus II. God to left ; holds bow only ; nude. 

B. a, V. 3. 

Antiochus Hierax (?). Similar to last, but semi-nude.^ 

B. M, a, VIL I. 

Rarely is the god given boots ^ ; sometimes ^ the himation serves as a kind of 
cushion on top of the omphalos, and the god is nude ; sometimes one end fails 
across the thighs. Naturally, too, the attitude differs, Apollo may sit upright, he 
may also lean forward or loll backwards. Correspondingly the figure is sturdy and 
muscular, soft and effeminate, or in the latest coins only, entirely without any sense 
of true proportion. 

This completes the list of extant types of Apollo on the omphalos. 
Nothing of any value for the present question can be drawn either from 
the vase-paintings or the reliefs, none of. which date from the period to 
which the Apollo is presumed to belong. Statue-types occur but rarely 
on vase-paintings and reliefs. On the other hand, well-known statues 
were frequently represented on coins. Among the coins enumerated 
above, the most striking likeness is shewn by the types of Chalcedon, 
Rhegium, and Sinope, that used by Nikokles^ and that of the Seleucid 
dynasty. 

The continued appearance of this type on the coinage of this dynasty 
from the reign of Seleucus I to that of Demetrius II is in itself evidence 
that it was borrowed from a well-known statue. Perhaps such a statue 
existed at Antioch representing Apollo as deo^ iv /jLecr(p 7% eVl tov 
ofji>(^a\ov icaOrijjbevo<i.^ The resemblance of the coin-type to the Alexandria 
statue is remarkable. The position of the legs is the same throughout the 
series. The drapery on the tetradrachm attributed to Antiochus Hierax 
mentioned above, shews exactly the same feeling for texture and rhythm, 
and frequent analogies for the treatment of the nude torso of the statue 
can be found amongst the tetradrachms issued by Antiochus II.® and 
Antiochus III. It is the same youthful and muscular torso, well- 
developed, and beautiful to look on, but untrained and out of condition. 

^ It was probably a coin similar to one of these that influenced the Parthian type of Arsaces 
on the Omphalos who holds a bow only (v. Babylon, Rois de SyriCy PI. LXIII.). The type how- 
ever was not used till the time of Mithradates II. 123-88 B.c,, v. Wroth, B. M, Cat. PartMUy 
PI. LXVII. seqq. 

^ Macdonald, y. AT. 6"., 1903, p. 105, PI. I., 4 and 5. 

^ V. the Plates in the A. M. Cat. or in Babelon, op. at. 

^ Tijs 6 }i<pa\h 5 ^ Ud<{)os teal A^\<poiy Hesych. s.v. This explains the type as regards Paphos. 
C. O. Muller, Antiquitates Antiochenae, p. 58 (Gottingen, 1839). 

^ Plato, Rep. iv., 427. 

® On the coins of this king, however, there is less softness. 
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The idea of superhuman power is given in both by a certain exaggeration. 
Perhaps it is better and more true if put the other way round. In both 
cases, in the statue and in the coin-type, the god is represented naturally 
enough as a powerful youth, sufficiently human in appearance ; but to 
prevent the godhead being hidden by the manhood, the human form is 
exaggerated. That is to say, the strength of the man, his muscles, are 
consciously and purposely made superhuman. The same process was 
gone through by the creator of the Farnese Heracles ; the artist made 
the god in the image of an improved man. This is the first step. Then 
there is a desire to make the superhuman god more manlike, and this 
is done — not by decreasing the muscular exaggeration, for that would 
weaken him — but by adding fat to fill up the hollows between the 
great muscles and to make the forms round and smooth.^ This is the 
stage represented by the Seleucid coins mentioned and the Apollo under 
discussion. The two essentials of godhead, strength and beauty, the one 
suggesting the power to punish and protect, the other the divine attribute 
of mercy in all its aspects, are fully realised by the qualities of this style 
and type. 

There is one difficulty in connecting our Apollo of Alexaiidiia with 
the Seleucid type. In nearly every case- the Seleucid Apollo wears his 
hair in a somewhat archaic fashion. It is bound by a fillet, and fastened 
in a knob at the back ; thence three long plaits hang down, one over each 
shoulder and one down the back. The hair of the Alexandria Apollo 
was never so arranged ; there is no trace whatever of plaits either on the 
shoulders or the back. Still, if it be admitted that this Apollo is probably 
a reduced copy of a bronze original, there is no difficulty in supposing that 
such details were altered by the copyist, especially if he copied a cult 
statue some years after it was set up. 

I 4_The Cult and the Statues of Apollo at Antioch. 

Apollo was the patron divinity of the Seleucids. Seleucus I. was said 
to be his son,^ and constant references were made ^ to the divine ancestry 

1 I have already referred to this in discussing the deification of the Philetaerus v.Journ. 

Ijit Arch. Nnm., 1903, p. 146. I have since had an opportunity of examining the British INIuseum 
gem there discussed ; unfortunately there is no doubt that it is a forger)”. 

For exceptions see the two coins of Antiochus 11 . , B.M.C, v., i and 2. 

3 Bevan, House of Seleucus^ 1. 121. i* ^ Bevan, op. cit, ii. 275. 
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of the house. At Seleucia in Pieria there was a cult of Antiochus 1. as 
'AvTioxo<i 'AttoXXcov 'tcorijp ; ^ the divine ancestor and the deified royal 
descendant were blended. At Daphne, the traditional scene of the meta- 
morphosis of the fugitive maiden, where the laurel into which she was 
changed was still shewn, ^ there was a sacred grove of Apollo. It was here 
that Seleucus, when he founded Antioch, built a shrine to adorn which he 
sent’ for Bryaxis to make a great cult statue of the god. Of this cult statue 
a description is extant : it represented the god standing, of wondrous beauty, 
clad in a long chiton and playing the lyre.^ This is only one side of the god's 
power. There was also an oracle at Daphne,^ and with this an omphalos 
may have been connected. Here by the oracle it is possible that another cult 
image' was set up shewing the god seated on the omphalos. But in Antioch 
itself there was a spot called 6 ^ where stood an inscribed omphalos : 

this naturally enough was the square at the intersection of the two great 
streets of the city. For Antioch, like Alexandria and the other famous 
cities founded at this time, was regularly laid out with a series of small 
streets parallel to one or other of the two great arteries that ran 
through the city from end to end at right angles to each other. This 
square then was in all likelihood, as Muller argues, most appropriately 
decorated with a statue of Apollo seated on the omphalos,^ probably 
in bronze. Mliller refers to the type of the coins, and suggests that it 
was copied from a statue that stood in the centre of the city. Also he 
notes that the attitude of the right hand of the god on the coins bears a 
strong resemblance to that of the well-known Tyche of Antioch.^ It is 

^ C.AG. 4458. Bevan,y.Ar.,S'. 1900, p. 27. - Mliller, Antttj, Antioch, p. 43. 

See the passages in Overbeck, S.Q., 1321 

Nonnns, Narr, ad Greg, Inv. ii. 14, p. 165 Trepl KacrraXlas. Tl 7 )y^ iv Ad<pJ' 7 ) tt} tcard 
fi Ady^rai *A7r(jAA.coj/a Trapedpeieir koI /j.auTelas /cal xpTjcr/xoi/s rdi$ epxofi-ivois trep} 
rh tidcop \eyecrdai. 

® Malal. p. 233, Lib. xi. 340, 4 and 14. There is a topographical difficulty as regards the 
omphalos. It is argued that there could have been no omphalos till Antiochus IV, built Epiphania, 
and added the fourth portion to the city, for it is certain that Antioch was a tetrapolis. Forster 
says the omphalos mentioned was that of Epiphania. Babelon (J^ois de Syrie^ p. Ixvi.) assumes 
an omphalos in the centre of the tetrapolis, each city being separately walled. Erdmann {Ktinde d, 
hell. Stadtegrimdi p. 23) imagines that the later additions merely completed the original plan of 
Seleucus I. Mliller assumes from the coin-type that there was originally a spot called t hp.<pdK 6 s, 
The whole topography of the city is unknown. Conjectures from the texts are unprofitable : 
excavation is the only remedy. For references, etc., see Forster, Jahrbtich, 1897, and Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. 

® A 7 Ztiq. Antioch, pp. 49, 57, 58, 60. Diet. Gk, and Rom. Geog. p. 143. 

^ Op. p. 43. The Tyche in the Vatican (Helbig. 382) is also a reduced copy of a bronze. 
V. B. Jf. Cat. Seleuddsy PI. 27, 5-8 and Babelon, Bes 7vis de Syrie^ 29, S-12. 
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reasonable to suppose that the hand of the Alexandrian Apollo was held 
in a similar position. At all events the position and tension of the muscles 
of the right shoulder seem to make it evident. If such a statue existed, 
which is extremely likely, it must be looked on as the archetype of the 
Alexandrian statue and the Apollo of the Seleucid coins. But how is it 
to be restored ? I am inclined to think that neither the coins nor the 
Alexandria statue give the exact type, but that a compromise must be 
made between the two. Personally I believe it was very similar to the 
reverse type of a very striking coin of Antiochus I.^ The god sat upright 
on a netted omphalos holding in his right hand some arrows ^ and in' his 
left against the omphalos a bow. His hair would be worn as illustrated 
on the coins. In the unimportant details of the hair and the fillet-net on 
the omphalos^ the artist of the Alexandria statue did not follow the 
original. On the other hand this statue gives The drapery correctly, and 
the god was semi-nude as on a few coins ; so the nudity of the great 
majority of the coins is due to the diecutters' dislike to repi*oducing such 
drapery on a small scale. It would appear clumsy and awkward, as in the 
Zeus type of the tetradrachms of Alexander the Gi^eat. Muller further 
believed that this statue was set up by Antiochus L ^ : true the type of 
Apollo on the Omphalos appears on some coins of Seleucus L, but only on 
copper. It is Antiochus I. who adopts the type as the arms of the Seleucid 
house. So indeed it is more than probable that if such a statue existed 
it was set up by Antiochus I., though his father adorned the city he 
founded with many statues.® Then such a statue should shew the exagge- 
rated human form necessary to represent a deity in accordance with the 
spirit of that time. 

^ B. jV. Cat.^ iii. 3. 

^ For a good suggestion as to the meaning of the how and arrows see jMliller, op. dt. p. 43, 
where however in a note he says he believes the arrow i^ointed to the ground indicates that the 
god’s anger is appeased, 

^ The fillet-net might have been rendered by painting. 

^ Loo. cii. of course the difficulty of the omphalos must not be forgotten. 

® Besides the cult statue at Daphne he set up a bronze Athena (po^epd in appearance (Mai. 
p. 201), which was taken to the Capitol at Rome in Pompey’s time with another bronze he set up, 
a Zeus Ceraunius (Mai. p, 212), Malalas (p, 202) also mentions as dedications of Seleucus L a 
marble statue of the horse that saved his life when he fled from the jealousy of Antigomis (cf, the 
horsehead on Seleucid coins {B.A/.C, i. 6), and the stoiy of Alexander and Bucephalus) and one of 
a priest, Amphion, also of marble. 
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§ 5.— The Date of the Apollo of Alexandria; its connexion 

WITH Antioch. 

NoWj on the earlier coins of Antiochus Apollo is very sturdy and 
muscular, in fact too muscular : he is the god manufactured from the 
superhumanly developed man. Later coins of Antiochus L, and those of 
his successors shew the softening process above mentioned. Antiochus L 
reigned from 280-261 B.C. Antiochus II., his successor, died in 246 B.c. 
Antiochus Hierax, the latter’s son, lost the throne he had usurped and his 
life about 227 B.C. Antiochus III. succeeded his elder brother Seleucus III. 
in 222 B.C. The softening process then may be said to commence about 
250 B.C., and to last till well after 222 B.C., for Antiochus III. did not die 
till 187 B.C. This corresponds with the conclusions which I drew from a 
study of the Pergameiie coins : ^ the exaggerated style stops after the 
reign of Eumenes L, who died in 241 B.C. ; and the softer style is dominant 
throughout the coinage of Attains L, 241-197 B.C. Of course this is only 
the general tendency of the style of the coinage: coins of Antiochus III., 
which are plentiful, might be found shewing a less soft type than the 
average. Thus we may feel justified in placing the date of our Alexandrian 
Apollo at the end of the third century. 

If the above argument is accepted, this Alexandria Apollo is the 
second work that can be connected with the Seleucid capital, the art of 
which was hitherto represented only by the Tyche of Eutychides.^ 
Antioch^ must have been rich in works of art. It was a large and wealthy 
city, and of great strategical and political importance from its situation at 
the end of the great trade-route to what was then the Further East. 
Though it is seldom wise to go by such resemblances, I have above quoted 
in support of my views Miiller s remarks that the gesture of the right hand 
of the Apollo recalls that of the Tyche. Dr. Paul Herrmann in publishing 
a statuette of Aphrodite grouped with a Triton at Dresden (Fig. i) remarked 

^ B, M. Cat. iii. 3, Cf. also the coin of Nikokles. 

Joiim, hit. Arch. Num.^ Iot\ cif. 

3 Forster, Jahrb., 1898, p. 177, describes a bronze group of wrestlers from Antioch now in 
Constantinople. Schreiber, Arch. Anz., 1S99, p. 134, referring to wrestler groups found in the 
Delta, claims the type as Alexandrian ; cf. Perdrizet, Bev. Arch. 1903, p. 392. 

** For the history and extant remains of Antioch see Muller, De Antz(/. Antioch, and Forster’s 
excellent article Jahrb. 1897, p. 103 seqq. where many other references are given. 
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that it resembled the Tyche in another particular.^ The attitude of the Triton, 
as he half rises from the waves on the left hand of the goddess, reminds 
one at once of the position of the Orontes as he rises from the water swim- 
ming before the Tyche. This statuette, 
which shows traces of painting, is obviously 
from its lack of detail and sense of super- 
ficiality a copy of a larger work The 
detail of course was largely rendered by 
painting. Aphrodite is represented nude. 

The left leg is the supporting leg, while 
the right, the free leg, is bent backwards 
from the knee to rest on the fish-body of 
the Triton. The inclination of the neck, 
the dropped left and the raised right 
shoulder indicate that she was wringing 
the salt-water from her hair. The Triton 
on her left swims beside her obliquely, 
but raising himself from the waves he 
looks up and backwards at the goddess. 

The arrangement of the hair in long, 
smooth, flowing locks, rising up from the 
forehead and streaming down behind is 
almost exactly similar to that of the 
Orontes. 

The rendering of the body of the 

Aphrodite has just those qualities of care 

, » 1 I. —Group of Aphrodite and 

and delicacy which indicate an original Triton, at Dresden. 

of high artistic value. Equally noticeable 

is the fresh and lifelike modelling of the Triton. His hair shews clear 
traces of red paint, which probably rendered the finer detail the copyist 
could not indicate plastically on a reduced scale. Similarly the scales 

1 Arc/i. Anz,^ i894> P* 29, Fig. 12, 0*46 m. high. Dr. Herrmann says it may possibly have 
come from Alexandria ; even if this is correct, it proves nothing as regards its real origin. It may 
quite well be a modern importation into Egypt, See below. Schreiber, Gallkrkopf^ p. 16, 
compares it with an Aphrodite at Cairo which is much x'estored including the base and dolphin. 
There are similar statuettes at Alexandria, Brussels, Berlin, Paris, and elsewhere : the provenance 
in most cases where known is Syrian or Egyptian, but the style seems generally to be of Roman 
date. V. Furtwangler, Helbmg‘s Monaish. it. Ktinsl n. Kimstwissenschaft^ Heft 4. Schreiber, 
Phil Wock 1903, p. 301. Reinach, PezK Atrh. 1903, p. 231, 388. Botti, op. cit. i. 1155-1165. 
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of the fish-body from his waist downwards are missing, and these also 
must have been rendered by painting. Otherwise there is nothing to prevent 
a comparison, and an identification of a Triton in Berlin^ (Fig. 2) with this 
figure. Unfortunately this Triton is badly damaged — the fish body, which 
was apparently separately attached, is lost ; both arms are broken off. 
The nose, chin, and hair on the top of the head are restored : and further, 
the whole is badly weathered. However, even if a study of the face yields 
nothing, the poise of the head and the treatment of 
the hair is the same. Add to this a heavy, powerful 
torso, well modelled as regards the anatomy, but 
in detail rather over- developed, causing individual 
muscular features to be too prominent. Still the 
whole is excellently and freshly rendered with a fine 
sense of the proper combination of strength, grace, 
and effect. Consider this with the two features of the 
face that are clear, deep-set eyes looking upward from 
beneath a heavy brow, and the fine flow of the rounded 
locks of the hair, and at once a likeness to Pergamene 
work is apparent. If it be compared, however, with 
the Triton of the Great Frieze, a difference is to be 
observed. The Berlin Triton is more restrained in 
execution, and has none of the extravagance of line 
and detail so characteristic of the Great Frieze. It 
may therefore be earlier in date. 

Further it is very tempting to claim the Daphne 
in Florence^ as also the work of an artist of Antioch. 
In the first place the subject itself connects it with Antioch ; secondly the 
idea of representing Daphne at the instant of metamorphosis seems to be 
exactly that which would appeal to a mind brought into contact with the 
fantastic art of the East. But the provenance of the statue is Italian ; 
and any attempt to prove the connexion would be in the present state 
of our knowledge absolutely unprofitable. 

After the expansion of the limits of the Greek world, what can be 

^ Ant. Skulp. Berlin^ No. 286. From the Museo Grimani, 1*29 m. high. It is described as 
work of the Hellenistic period. It is of ‘ Parian ’ marble : the Dresden group is of marble like- 
‘ Parian.’ The two Tritons in the Vatican seem to be different both in style and type. v. Helbig,. 
Fiihrcr 191. Amelimg, Sculp, Vat. Mtis. Gall. Lap. 105. 

2 Brunn. Denk. 260, Collignon, ii. p, 589, Fig. 308. 
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called ‘ Cosmopolitanism ’ is to be expected. An illustration 'of it is the 
career of Bryaxis who worked in Athens, at the Mausoleum, at x^ntioch, 
and at Alexandria.^ Inscriptions give the names of artists from Antioch 
and Rhodes as working at Alexandria ; ^ the inscriptions of Pergamon con- 
tain the names of Athenian, Boeotian, and Pergamene artists;^ ^Rhodian 
Art ’ through the Laocoon approaches ‘ Pergamene.' So no great 
strictness is to be observed in splitting up later Greek Art into Schools. 

Presumably the statue in Alexandria was found there. I believe it, 
however, to be an importation. It may be either an ancient or a modern 
importation. If modern, it may have reached Alexandria from one of the 
Syrian ports. It is a well known fact that Egypt (Cairo and Alexandria) 
is one of the great centres for the sale of antiquities in the Nearer East, the 
others being Constantinople, Smyrna, and Athens ; for instance a find of 
coins would be practically unsaleable at Alexandretta, but in one of these 
tourist centres would command a good price. If not, the importation is 
ancient. Apollo was worshipped in Egypt at Abydos, i\lexandria 
(evidence on coins of Nero's time), Apollonia, Hermonthis, Memphis, and 
Naucratis.^ Apollo AacJ^ualo^ was worshipped in Pannonia, Dalmatia, 
Daphne (Lycia), Daphne (Attica), and Pergamon.^ No assistance can be 
got from these references. There is however a very plausible theory that 
can be drawn from the history of the period to account for the importation. 
About 198 B.C.^ Antiochus III., to obtain influence in Egypt, arranged a 
marriage between his daughter Cleopatra and the young Ptolemy 
Epiphanes. Now just as a supply of Nile water was sent to Antioch with 
Berenice on her marriage with Antiochus II. to promote the fertility of the 
union of the Ptolemy and the Seleucid,^ so it may well be believed that 
there went with Cleopatra to Alexandria the cult of the reputed ancestor 
of her house. One of her attendants may well have taken with him a 
small replica of the god that protected the house he served. The date fits 
in well with the date assigned to the statue. There remains the possibility 
that it is purely Alexandrian in origin : and that there was in that city 

^ Overbeck, S.Q. 1316 setp/, 

- Lowy, LG.B. 187. 

3 Inschrift. v, Pergamon, 49> 7S> ^32, I33» 13^, 13S. Many other similar instances could be 
quoted. 

Pausanias, ii. 27, 6, apparently refers to an Egyptian Apollo at Epidaurus. 

The necessary references will be found in Paiih^-Wissowa, Apollon, 

V. Sevan, op. cit. Mahafiy, Emp. of Ptolemies, p. 306. 

7 V. Bevan, op. cit. i. 179. 
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a private or public cult of the Delphic i\polIo, of which nothing is 
known. 


§ 6 .— -The Three Centuries of the Hellenistic Age. 

There can be no doubt that this Apollo on the Omphalos -belongs 
to the Hellenistic period. Its date has been determined by a comparison 
with the types of Seleucid coins ; its position in Hellenistic Art has now 
to be considered. 

At the outset I wish to abandon the adjective ‘ Hellenistic/ as 
applied to the art^ of the period between the death of Alexander the 
Great and that of Cleopatra (VI.). ‘ Hellenistic/ I take it, is to be applied 

to the products of Greek civilisation in non-Hellenic lands, and adapted 
or altered by their non-Hellenic ideas. Thus we may take the Parthian 
coinage as an instance of true Hellenistic Art : ^ the coinages of Bithynia, 
Cappadocia, and Pontus are more Hellenic than Hellenistic, Those 
of the xlttalid, Seleucid, and Ptolemaic dynasties are Hellenic. They are 
the products of the genuine Hellenic Art, transplanted, it is true, in the case 
of the Seleucid and Ptolemaic coinages into foreign lands. What desig- 
nation can be adopted instead of ‘Hellenistic Art’? Dr. Adolph Holm 
proposes to abandon the title altogether, even for historical purposes, and 
to speak of the ‘Graeco-Macedonian Period.’^ This is too clumsy; it is 
also impossible to use the terms Age of the Diadochi ’ and ‘ Age of the 
Epigoni,’ because those periods overlap, and there is no label for the long 
period between 240 and 30 B.C. I propose to speak of the art of the 
Third Century, the Second Century, and the First Century ; but I also 
propose a somewhat arbitrary chronological arrangement of the centuries. 
There are three great breaks in Hellenistic history. The first section 
begins at the death of the founder of Hellenism in 323 B.C. The second 
section dates from 220 B.C, : Antiochus III. reorganises the Seleucid 
Empire ; Philopator begins the degradation of the Ptolemaic dynasty ; 
Attains I. is at the height of his prosperity and power; Philip V. succeeds 

^ As will be seen from what is said below, it is rightly applied to the history of the period. 

" Compafe also the statues of the tomb of Antiochus of Commageiie at Nemrtid Dagh, 
Mitchell, Ancient Sculpture^ p. 608. The coinage of Bactria is at first Hellenic, but soon degener- 
ates into the Hellenistic. The Ptolemaic coinage also degenerates into the Hellenistic ; and so does 
the Seleucid, but only during the civil wars of the last Seleucids. 

^ History of Greece^ iv., p. 5-8. 
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to a realm carefully preserved and strengthened by Antigonus Doson ; 
Athens is free ; and Rhodes and Byzantium control the Aegean as Egypt 
decays. With 133 B.C. the last section begins, and lasts till the Roman 
subjection of Egypt in 30 B.C. In 133, Rome, already mistress of Achaia 
and Macedonia, had just succeeded also to Asia. The Seleucid power 
was soon to be once more in the feeble hands of Demetrius II. ; and 
in Egypt, Euergetes 11 . was emending Homer and massacring the 
Greeks of Alexandria. So I intend to treat the third, second, and first 
centuries as corresponding with these sections. 

§ 7. — The Controversy about 'Alexandrian Art.' 

There has been no little argument as to the general tendencies of 
Greek Art in these three centuries. It is generally admitted that Realism,^ 
or rather Naturalism, which demands ge 7 ire subjects is the dominant 
feature. There is coupled with this a love for sensational and dramatic 
effects ; but Idealism survived, though in a very weak form. In other 
words the two essential characteristics are what M. Collignon and 
M. Courbaud call ' le Realisme ' and ' le Pittoresque.' Here one enters upon 
controversial ground, and it is necessary to state the various views held 
upon the subject. M. Courbaud gives ' le Realisme’ almost entirely to the 
artists of Pergamon, and ' le Pittorcsque ’ to Alexandria.’ ^ This, as a 
general statement, is fairly correct as regards the art of Pergamon ; but 
the controversy is not about Pergamene art — there is too much indisputable 
evidence to allow much discussion on that head. It is Alexandrian art 
that is the battle-ground. There is considerable monumental evidence 
here also, of which the Alexandrian, that is to say Egyptian, provenance 
can hardly be called in question. There are in the museum at Cairo over 
twenty, and in that at Alexandria over one hundred and twenty specimens of 
Greek sculpture belonging to this period.^ Yet it is not on these that the 

i The Realism of a work of art depends on the influence exercised by the model : the 
^ Realism ’ of the period under discussion is a close observation and accurate reproduction of 
natural objects, scenes, and passions. It is practically a romantic effect, but is entirely unacademic. 
Cf. the Barberini P'aim, the Laocoon, the Marsyas group, the ‘ Venus Accroupie’ and the Alexandrian 
Grave-Reliefs {Pfuhl, Ath. MiiL, 1901, p. 258). 

“ Lc Bas-relief Romain^ p. 251. 

*’ Some of them may of course be modern importations. Several of these aie mentioned 
below, or by Schreiber {Gallierkojf. d. Mas. h. Gizeh) and Amelung {Bull, Com, xxv. p. no). A 
brief description of others is to be found in Botti, GrRo-Ro?u, d\ 4 lexaftdne i what Botti 

Q 
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theory of ^ le Pittoresque ’ is based, but on a series of ' Hellenistic Reliefs/’ 
mostly in Italian museums, and with few exceptions all of Italian proven-- 
ance, and on several rather grotesque statues — also not from Egypt — 
of fishermen, peasants, and the like, treated with a brutal and exaggerated 
accuracy in repulsive details. . 


§ 8 .— The so-called Alexandrian Grotesque. 

M. Collignon, in illustration of ‘ Alexandrian Art,' refers to a large- 
number of such grotesques, which are chiefly bronze and marble statuettes.. 
It will be convenient to give a list of them. 

(1) Nile. Vatican. Braccio Nuovo. 109. Fig. 287.^ Marble statue. 

(2) Fisherman. Pal. Conservat. Fig. 290. Marble statuette. 

(3) Fisherman. Brit. Mus. Fig. 289. Marble statuette. Townley collection. 

(4) Peasant woman. Pal. Conservat. Fig. 291. Marble statuette.^ 

(5) Tumbler and crocodile. Brit. Mus. Fig. 293. Marble statuette. Bought, 
in Rome by Townley.^ 

(6) Youth. Cab. des Med. Fig. 294. Bronze statuette. From Chalon sur- 
Saone. Roman work. 

To build up theories of Alexandrian art, or to attempt to prove* 
realisme aigii and vh^ite impitoyable as its essential motives, on such 
evidence as this is all the more dangerous because the provenance of all. 
the monuments in question is Roman ; ^ and, further, I believe the marble- 
of the two British Museum figures to be Italian. But Professor Schreiber,, 
whom M. Collignon follows, refers to yet more more monuments of similar 
style. These are : — 

(7) Atlas. Athens. Demetriou Coll. From Alexandria. Bronze statuette. 

(8) Hawker. Athens. Same coll. From Alexandria. Bronze statuette. 

there calls the ‘ Alexandrine ’ style is that soft ideal style determined by Amelung and Schreiber. I 
would especially call attention to the female heads— Both, Nos. i. 23, 30, 31, 33, 34, and 36-39,. 
xiv. 9, 12, and 14. 

^ These numbers refer to Collignon, Histoire de la Sculpt, Grecqtie^ vol. ii., chap. iv. 

^ Cf. Mits, Chi, iii. PI. 44. Infant Harpocrates in arms of aged woman. Torso, much broken. 
Judging from the other works found with it, it is possibly Hadrianic. Dr. Pfuhl has been kind, 
enough to call my attention to this torso and give me notes upon it. 

^ Schreiber, Ath. Mitt., 1885, p. 395, seems to have been misinformed ; cf. Anc. Mart. Bjdt,. 
x\Ius» X., xxvii. 

Figs. 28S and 292, the female head at Naples with the hair dressed in the Egyptian style and 
the bronze head of a Nubian from Gyrene in the Briti.sh Museum are no evidence for the grotesque. 
One is a Graeco-Egyptian portrait, and the other is apparently an idealist study of the racial type.. 
The other bronze statuettes referred to, p. 569, 2, are Egyptian works, but of Roman date. 
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(9) Fruit-hawker and monkey. Athens. Same coll. From Alexandria. 
Bronze statuette. 

(10) Flawker. Athens. Same coll. From Alexandria. Basalt statuette^ 

(11) Bottle in Pugioli Coll. Pigmy and Crane fighting. From Alexandria (?) ^ 

(12) Bronze statuette. Cab. des Med, Coll. Oppermann. From Alexandria (?) ^ 

(13) Bronze lamp support. Berlin. Egypt, section, No. 8315.^ 

(14) ‘Seneca.’ Naples. Bronze Portrait from Herculaneum. Fig. 317. Several 
replicas. Bernoulli, Gr, Iko?i. ii. 160. 

He also quotes 4 and 6 of the list above.® 

To these there may be added the following : — 

(15) Peasant. Dresden. Small marble torso. From Rome.® 

(16) Peasant. Dresden. Marblehead. From Rome.*^ 

(17) Hunchbacked Nubian Eunuch. Stuttgart. Small bronze. Found in a 
Roman house at Herbrechtingen.® 

(18) Fisherman. Brit. Mus. Marble statuette. Bought by Townley in Rome.*’ 

(19) Grotesque male figure Small bronze, Goethe coll. Provenance un- 
known.^® 

(20) Peasant woman. Rome, Magazzino Archeologico, Garden. Marble 
statuette, torso only. 

(21) ‘Living skeleton’ playing lyre. Rome, Museo Kircheriano. Grotesque 
male bronze statuette. 

(22) Fisherman (?). Rome, Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne. Marble statuette, 
torso set on base not belonging, 

and perhaps : — 

(23) Fisherman. Vatican. Marble statu e.^^ 

(24) Drunken old woman. Marble head. Dresden. From Rome.^^ 

(25) L’ecorcheur rustique. Marble statuette. Louvre. Much restored.^ ^ 

Of these monuments then only five are definitely known to have been pro- 
cured in Egypt, and the two others may possibly have come from there. 

^ This and the three preceding are published by him in ^///. 1885, Pis, X., XI., XII. 

M. Collignon just refers to them, op, cit, p. 567. 

2 Ath. Alitt, 1885, p. 392, 2. ^ Op. cit. p. 393. Op. cit. p. 393. 

5 A catalogue by him of the Graf collection in Leipzig gives several bronzes, etc. , from Egypt ; 
practically all seem to me of Roman date. Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 155. 

^ Arch. Anz., 1894, p. 173. Dr. Herrmann compares with it 4 and 18, and a figure at Naples, 
Phot. Brogi, No. 5668, Cf. Peasant in Vatican, Gat/, d. Cand. 265. 

Arch. Anz. 1889, p. 99. Found in Rome ; Roman work ; Carrara marble. 

8 Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 97. It is there compared with No. 9. 

Anc. Marl). B)‘it. Mtis. x., xxix. 

Michaelis, 1897, p. 49. 

Reinach, IGp. 563, 6 ; cf. ibid. 561, i, 7, 8, 10, and 562, 2, 6 ; Arch. A)iz. 1903, p. 149, 31. 
^2 Helbig, Fuhrer^ 37S, Brunn, Denk. 164. 

V. Ai'ch. A)iz. 1S89, p. 98. Complete restored replicas in the Capitol and at Munich. I 
include this because it seems to me to possess nearly all the characteristics of the others. But see 
Helbig, Fiihrer, No, 439. 

PI, de Villefosse, Cat. Somin. d. A/arbres An f., No, 517. 
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Nearly three-quarters of the whole number are of Italian or Roman proven- 
ance. And those that have been found in Egypt seem to me to belong to 
the Roman period ; that is to say, they cannot possibly, in my opinion, be 
earlier than 30 B.C. Schreiber himself, in speaking of the Grylli of 
Antiphilus, admits that the production of grotesques was a notable feature 

of Graeco-Roman art in Egypt, and 



suggests that they are parodies on the 
dissolute orgies of Canopus.^ The 
statue of the Nile (No. i) is the only 
monument of Roman provenance that 
can be definitely connected with 
Egypt, It is almost certainly a Roman 
copy of the Imperial period of an 
Alexandrian work. The figure of the 
god is modelled in the usual flowing 
style common in river gods : but the 
rendering is so soft that the original 
may not unreasonably be attributed 
to the ea.rly Second Century B.C. 
The composition of the group and 
the landscape scenes on the base can 
be connected with paintings of the 
Hellenistic period, and Egyptian 
motives found in Campanian frescoes."^- 
As regards the marble statuettes in 
Rome, Dresden, and the British 
Museum, I am of opinion that they 
are of Roman workmanship. The 


Fi(5, 3.— Statue of Fisherman in the 
British Museum. 


exaggerated brutality shewn in repre- 
senting the lower classes is revolting 


and un-Hellenic. The British Museum fisherman (No. 18) is a good 


instance (Fig. 3). The crude modelling of the chest with the wrinkled 


^ Ath. Mitt. 18S5, p. 392. Michaelis {loc. cit.) calls attention to the treatment of the penis. 
For an account of Canopus see Strabo, 17, Soo. The Cabeiric vases from Thebes might be 
compared. 

- Amelung, Sculpt, d. Vat. Miis. i, p. 124. ^ Helbig, Untersuch. Camp. Wandmal, p. loi. 
It is interesting to remark that painting flourished in Egypt, v. Helbig, op. at. p. 136. 
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skin, and the rendering of the woollen drapery^ are neither artistic nor 
life-like. Such art goes beyond Nature in its search for subjects to 
give a fillip to the jaded taste of its patrons. But who were its patrons? 
This question I hope to answer later. In my opinion, till there is found 
in Egypt any considerable number of such works, it is impossible scien- 
tifically to assign them to * Alexandrian Art.^ Besides, the actual monu- 
ments of Greek art found in Egypt prove the existence of a totally 
different type of art.^ They nearly all show the soft ideal style that has 
already been mentioned, and to which I shall again refer. 

§ 9 . — The Hellenistic Reliefs. 

There is still the other great foundation of Alexandrian Art to 
discuss, the so-called Hellenistic Reliefs. Prof. Schreiber, who has been 
followed by most recent writers on Greek Art, was the first to claim them 
as Alexandrian, declaring that they show a complete severance from the 
ancient tradition of relief work. He denies the theory^ that they are 
pictures translated into marble, and holds that there is here no distinction 
between painting and sculpture. Alexandria is for him the centre of the 
world in the Plellenistic period, the home of literature and civilisation, 
and consequently also the home of art. He derives from Alexandria 
certain features in Pompeian and Roman houses, especially the schemes of 
painting and wall-incrustation. An analysis of the well-known Grimani 
reliefs ^ enables him to connect with them a large series of somewhat 
similar reliefs scattered in European museums. As part of the material 
refinement, which he attributes to the broadening of Greek ideas by 
Alexander’s conquests and the attempts to imitate Eastern luxury, he 
instances Alexandrian plate ; and he draws his evidence from some 
moulds known to have come from Alexandria (which, however, 1 believe 

^ It is indicated by drill-holes over the surface which make it appear sponge-like. 

^ A careful study of the extant Greek terracottas found in Egypt and scattered amongst many 
Museums might possibly assign some grotesques to the Ptolemaic period, but only, I think, a small 
proportion. 

^ Philippi, Uebe7' die Rom. Triiu7iphah‘eliefs ; Wdrmann, Landschaft in d. Kunst d. alien 
Vdlke7\ 

^ The Grimani reliefs are almost certainly Augustan both in style and technique which can be 
compared to the Ara Pacis and other Imperial monuments. Schreiber makes them Alexandrian 
‘ pill indovinando che dimostrando.’ v. Wickhoff, Roman Chap. ii. Altmann, Architect, u. 
Ornatnent. d. aht. Sairopha'^e^ pp. 73> 77- Amelung, op. cit. p. no. 
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to be of Roman date), and all showing similar motives in the decoration. 
But he clearly goes too far when he argues as if all existing plate of that 
period of good workmanship were Alexandrian, The three great princi- 
ples of Alexandrian art are Raumpoesie, Material Refinement, and Life,^ 
This is in brief Prof Schreiber’s creed. But before I set forth my 
own opinions, some reference must be made to his followers and his 
opponents. 

Prof Ernest Gardner^ lays especial emphasis on the doctrine of 
Ramnpoesie^ which he attributes to the Alexandrians’ desire to escape from 
their surroundings. 

Dr. Amelung, who also accepts these conclusions, has tried to show 
the connexion between reliefs of this kind and Greek votive reliefs.^ He 
refers principally to a votive relief in the Capitoline Museum, and a rather 
similar fragment from Rhodes, now in the British Museum ; and thence 
to a votive relief at Munich, where the landscape element appears ^ This 
landscape element is no greater than that in the Telephus frieze from 
Pergamon. There is still a wide gap to be bridged over between 
them and the ‘Reliefs de Luxe’ and ‘Cabinet Reliefs’ of ‘Alexandrian 
Art.’ 

On the other side Dr. Wickhoff claims this large class of reliefs as the 
products of Augustan art,^ not Roman art, but ‘ Hellenistic ’ art naturalised 
in Italy and subservient to Roman taste. He willingly acknowledges the 
likenesses between them and the Pompeian paintings : but he also finds 
the same style in the reliefs of the Ara Pacis, and on the cuirass of the 
Augustus from Prima Porta, undoubted works of the Augustan period. 
Above all, he thinks, the very essentials of the style of the Ara Pacis are 
to be found in the Grimani reliefs. Some of the reliefs show an earlier 


^ ‘ Aliragsleben p Prof. Schreiber’s views are expressed in the following publications: Die 
Wiener Brunnen reliefs ; Die Bellenisiische 2 'ieliefbiider (Plates only as yet); Arch, Zeit. iS8o, 
p, 145 ; Baj’ockelemente in d, hell. Ktmst [AIL Zeit. 1891, 25th May) ; Die hell. Reliefbilder 7ind 
d. Aug. Kunst [Jahrb. d. Inst.^ 1896) ; Die Alexandrinische Toreuiik.^ and a paper in the Arch. 
Anz. 1889, p. 1 13 seq. 

- Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 441. Other writers who follow Schreiber are Collignon 
{op. cit.) and Conze Anz. 1900, p. 18). 

^ Rom. Mitih. 1894, p. 66, and 1901, p. 258. 

^ Eurtwiingler, Beschreib. No. 206. 

Roman Art (English translation of the Wiener- Genesis, introduction), chapter ii. especially. 
Mrs. Strong, the editress, by her championship of Dr. Wickhoffs views clearly implies disbelief in 
those of Prof. Schreiber. 
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less developed style, and are, he thinks, probably Campanian pro- 
ductions.^ 

M. Courbaud, the latest follower of Schreiber, tries to refute Dr. 
Wickhoff's arguments^ and in a scholarly study of the whole question 
briefly restates the case and the arguments for an Alexandrian origin. 
He does not, however, claim that these reliefs show an entirely new spirit in 
art, but finds their origin in the friezes and metopes of temples, and says 
that they are the products of evolution rather than revolution in art.^ He 
does not go so far as to claim Alexandria as the home of torettviata, and 
he admits that the practice of wall-incrustation was not unknown in the 
other Greek Kingdoms of the East.^ In his conclusions he does full 
justice to the excellences of later Greek art, and points out that it is not in 
Alexandrian art, but in the later Greek art as a whole that the sources of 
Roman art must be sought. He meets WickhofEs argument that only one 
of the reliefs, and that a late one from Megara, is of Greek, while all the 
others are of Italian provenance, by assez'ting that they are Roman copies ; 
and he relies further on Schreiber’s unconvincing arguments as to the drill 
holes on the Megara relief and the use of Italian marble in Alexandria,^ 
In reply to the arguments based on the comparison of the Ara Pacis and 
the Prima Porta Augustus with the Grimani reliefs, he asserts that not 
only are they not contemporaneous, but that the Grimani reliefs are earlier 
and that the ‘ Hellenistic Reliefs ' served as models for the Ara Pacis.^ 

There are two opponents of Prof. Schreiber, to whose views I have not 
yet referred, Prof. Adolph Holm and Dr. DragendofF. As my opinions to 
a large extent coincide with theirs, and as I shall rely on many of their 
.arguments, I intend to present them with my own, giving the necessary 
references in footnotes. 

^ Schreiber compares South Italian vases with some of the ^ Hellenistic Reliefs ’ : Jahrb. 1896, 
p. 100, 61. 

2 Le Bas-relief Romain^ Book 3, chap. 2. 

^ Op. cit, p. 266, 4. 

^ Op. cit, p. 292, I, p, 290, 6, p. 2S7, I. 

^ Jahrb. 1S96, p- 82, notes 15 and 18. Amelung, Bull. Arch. Com. xxv., p. 125, i, 
believes the Grimani reliefs, if of Carrara marble, to be Roman copies or imitations. 

® Petersen, Ara Pacis Aug'ust. p. 169 se<j{/.i refers to this controversy and seems to support 
Schreiber by proving the Tellus slab later than the Carthage relief in the Louvre. But the 
Carthage relief has still to be proved Alexandrian, v. Dragendorff, Bonner Jahrbiiche 7 \ 103, p. 87. 
Further, both the Carthage relief and the Tellus slab seem to be extracts from a larger composition, 
probably a painting. In the rendering of the flowers etc., the Grimani reliefs are totally different, 
.and in style and technique are closely connected with the sacrificial scene of the Ara Pacis. 
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In the first place Rauinpoesie^ as Holm ^ rightly says, is older than the 
time of Alexander. He instances the laying out of the Piraeus under 
Pericles. It was no new invention of Alexanders time to plan out cities 
on a large scale and with regular streets. There is no mention of an 
Agora in Alexandria, unless the Meson Pedion counted as such. Above 
all, Alexandria, as Prof. Mahaffy says, was not a Greek city : it had no 
•constitution like the Seleucid foundations and besides contained a large 
native population and many Jews.- Holm also argues that Alexandria is 
no true example of Raimpoesie, Its acropolis rises but little above the 
rest of the country, which is very flat The city itself is hemmed in 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis. On either side are the fen-like delta 
and the desert : and cultivation is impossible without irrigation. He 
quotes Antioch with the groves of Daphne and situated in the rich Orontes 
valley as more likely to suggest the idea. I would add Pergamon, the 
key of the fertile CaTcus Valley. From the top of its lofty palace-crowned 
Acropolis the eye can survey Sipylus, Tmolus, and the hills towards Ida, 
and seawards can descry Mytilene. Somewhat similar too is the situation 
of Ephesus at the mouth of the Cayster, resting half in the valley and half 
on rocky Coressus, and of Priene, with its view from Mycale across the 
Meander at Miletus below Latmus. Again there is Tralles rising amidst 
rich groves of figs and olives, or Laodiceia amongst the cornfields. There 
is Smyrna too, the pearl of the Levant. This poetry of space then is not 
of necessity peculiarly Alexandrian. Next there is the question of material 
refinement Holm shows that this too was older than Alexander’s time, 
and did not originate in the period immediately succeeding his conquests. 
The career of Alcibiades is sufficient evidence ; and to go back further — 
it is possible to refer to the conduct of the lonians before Lade. 
Besides, Agesilaus had invaded Asia before ; Xenophon too and the Ten 
Thousand had penetrated to the Euphrates. 

Schreiber lays great stress on the practice of wall-incrustation with 
different marbles. He gives references to remains of wall-incrustation 
seen at Alexandria^; and comparing this with the Pompeian wall-paint- 
ings he argues that these represent Alexandrian walls. The central 
picture is the Relief, and it is framed in architectural ornament and 
slabs of rare marbles.^ He boldly states, ‘Weder in Athen oder sonstwo 

^ History of Greece^ iv. p. 456 seqtj, 

^ Brunnenrelkfs, p. 48. 


^ Hist, of Hgypt^ Ptolemaic Dynasty^ p. 9 seqq. 
^ Brttnnenreliefs, p. 13. 
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in Griechenland noch in Kleinasien hat die Wandverkleidung 
nennenswerthe Reste hinterlassen.' ^ Such arguments have little weight. 
The recent excavations at Alexandria by Dr. Noack reveal three levels, 
Early Flellenistic, Augustan, and Hadrianic.^ Wall-incrustation seen on 
the surface should belong to the uppermost level. I would rather refer 
to the ruins of the palace at Pergamon, and the southern market-hall of 
the early imperial forum at Ephesus.^ Holm moreover urges that surely 
the comparatively small number of good Greek houses at Alexandria 
could not have had more influence on the Roman house than all the 
vast number that must have existed in the large cities of Asia Minor. 
What of the fine houses at Delos and Priene? Further, the classical 
references Schreiber gives are from Post-Augustan authors. In that 
time all Greek decoration would be labelled Alexandrian ; just as in 
England all Greek vases were formerly called Etruscan. Against his 
view Dragendorff cites Pliny and Vitruvius on the decoration of the palace 
of Mausolus.^ 

Holm also points out that Alexandria was not the home of the rural 
poets of the third century. That school was Siculo-Coan. Alexandrian 
literature was stiff, pedantic, and academic. Callimachus was an elegant 
versifier : and the tragedies of Lycophron surely would only have 
been understood by the members of the Museum. It was Theocritus 
that Vergil imitated. Compare Catullus’ version of the Cojna Berenices 
with the Attis, which must have had its origin in Asia Minor. 

It was Egyptian art that the Ptolemies encouraged.^ But for the 
head identified as Soter I. at Thera, ^ the best known portraits of them 
are all in the Egyptian style. The Greek element in Egypt gradually 
declined in power and importance. This decay began with the revolts 
that succeeded the battle of Raphia (217 B.C.) and culminated under 
Physcon, who treated the Greeks so ill that they parodied his official 
title into ‘ Kakergetes.’® The coinage of the Ptolemaic dynasty is 

^ Jakrbtich, loc, cit. 

Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 133 ; Ath, Mitt. 1900, p. 215. 

^ Oest, Ja/ireshefie, i., Beib. p. 71. 

Plin. 36, 47 ; Vitr. 2, 8, 10. 

® Holm, toe. cit. 

V. Pliller von Gartringeii, Thera, i. PI. 21. 

7 Philomelor at Athens, Six, 1887, p. 212. Berenice, Naples, Arndt, O'. 

imd Rom. Fortnits, 99, 100. Vienna, v. Schneider, Album der. Ant. Sammlung, 6, xiii. i. 
Epiphanes, Alexandria, Botti, 5. k. etc. ^ Mahaffy, op. cit. pp. 264, 382, 
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•extremely poor from an artistic standpoint, and shows little originality.^ 
After the time of Philo metor it rapidly degenerates. The head of 
Soter I. becomes a caricature and the eagle is barely recognisable as 
such. 

Finally, Alexandrian life is hardly well illustrated by some monu- 
ments that Schreiber instances. Holm points out that several of the 
Pompeian paintings containing ‘Alexandrian' elements also show rocky 
river-banks.^ Michaelis, too, appeals to common-sense when he says 
that the stork-vases from Boscoreale cannot be Alexandrian in origin 
because the stork is unknown in Egypt. Any observant traveller in Asia 
Minor, on the other hand, knows that the stork standing guard over its 
nest is one of the commonest sights in that country.^ Again, to take 
instances from the Hellenistic reliefs, are the rough tree-crowned cliffs 
figured in the Giimani reliefs typical of Alexandrian landscape? Is there 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria any mountain to serve as“a model for 
that on which Endymion sleeps ? The palm is the typical tree of Egypt, 
but it does not figure in the Munich relief of the peasant on the road to 
market. And in how many of the other reliefs does it appear ? Could 
the harbour of the Capitol relief, with the rising ground behind, represent 
any’^ Egyptian port near Alexandria ? To multiply instances of this kind 
is idle. It is impossible on such grounds to accept the theory that 
Alexandria was the centre of later Greek art I fully agree with Dragen- 
dorff that Alexandria was not only not the sole, but not even the most im- 
portant centre in the art of that period. ^ If more argument were needed, 
I would refer to the undoubtedly Alexandrian reliefs that are extant, the 
Grave-reliefs. Dr, Pfuhl ^ has shown how quickly their*style degenerated. 
Only one relief, and that a very early one, is of marble (Pentelic)^; the 
rest are of local limestone. Painting was much in vogue, and the earlier 
reliefs, which I shall mention later, are pleasing. But Egyptianising 
elements appear early ; all idea of proportion is soon lost, and the later 
first century reliefs of this class are vulgar and burlesque. Through- 

^ Cf. Poole, B. M. Cat.i p. xxxiv, 

Loc. iTz/., cf. Helbig, Camp, Wandvial.i Pt 7, Sj Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii^ Figs. 267, 271. 

^ Fveiiss. Jahvb,^ vol. 85, p. 55. Cf. Dragendorff, op, cit. p. 107. 

^ Op. cH.^ p. 106. 

^ Ath. MitJi, 190X, p. 258 ; see the excellent illustrations there. 

^ Ko marble is found in Egypt north of Assouan. Consequently it would be expensive, and 
just as easy to import from the islands and Attica. 
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out the whole series there Is no trace whatsoever of any landscape 
element.^ 

Prof. Schreiber also claims for Alexandria an ideal school, basing 
his theory of this upon the Head of a Gaul in the Cairo Museum.^ But 
the provenance of this head is unknown, and it is doubtful if it is Egyptian. 
He says it is believed to have come from the Fayum ; on the other hand 
there is a report that it reached Egypt with a miscellaneous cargo of 
antiquities from Thasos.^ It can certainly be classed amongst the products 
of Greek art in the late third or early second centuries ; as far as style and 
technique are concerned, I see no essential difference between it and the 
Pergamene works of that time. Further, the head is not merely damaged, 
it is also unfinished, and is possibly a spoiled piece of work.^ An ideal 
style certainly did exist in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period. It was a 
refinement of the fourth century style, but it did not progress. Greek art 
in Egypt was purely exotic, and grew weaker and weaker as the Greek 
■element decayed. Schreiber mentions several examples of this ideal style, ^ 
notably the head of Alexander and the silver statuette of a boy with a 
goose, both found at Alexandria, and now in the British Museum. This 
delightful statuette is proved by coins found with it to be earlier than 
240 B.C.^ It belongs then to the latter half of the third century. Schreiber 
deduces from these and other works ^ a tendency to softness. Dr. Amelung, 
Avho accepts this as well as Schreiber’s other conclusions, has made further 
exploration in this ideal art.^ He remarks that the most striking quality 
of the marbles from Alexandria is their extraordinary morbidezza. He 
bases his argument on several heads from Egypt at Munich and Dresden, 
and connects with them by reasons of style several others in various 
museums. He finds, similar connexions with the Aphrodite and Triton at 
Dresden above mentioned, and several of the ‘ Hellenistic Reliefs/ It is a 
very careful and illuminating study, especially in regard to the class of 
Egyptianising works.^ 

^ Contrast the Grave-reliefs from Smyrna and Ephesus at Berlin, Ant. Skulpt. Nos. 809, 810, 

.S30. 

^ Schreiber, Der Gallierkopf d, Mnseums hei Gi%eh. 

3 For this information I am indebted to Mr. Edgar of the Cairo Museum. 

A close examination reveals a good deal of superficiality in the Great Frieze, but then there 
is all the difference between relief work on a high podium, and a free statue. 

® Op. at. p. 15 sq. ® E. Gardner, y.ZT.^., 1S85, p. i. 

^ Op. cit. p. 18. ® Btdl. Arch. Com. xxv. p. no, 1897. 

^ I entirely fail to see however any morbidezza in the head at Vienna referred to already above. 
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This must complete my brief survey of the views held by the several 
scholars who have written on Alexandrian art, believing it to have 
possessed distinctive characteristics of its own, and to have been the art of 
the Hellenistic period. All honour is due to Prof. Schreiber for the bold 
insight with which he has treated the subject, and for his inestimable 
services as pioneer in the rehabilitation of later Greek art. 


§ 10. — The Evidence of Dated Coinages. 

Complaint might justly be made that so far all previous doctrines as to 
later Greek art have been rejected, and that no alternative is put forward. 

I return then to the one class of monuments that gives a series of dated 
originals, the coins of the Antigonid, Seleucid, Ptolemaic, and Attalid 
dynasties (see Plate IV, b). 

In the Seleucus head on the coins of Philetaerus ^ (283-263 B.C.) the 
portrait head shows the idealisation of the individual type and the conse- 
quent exaggeration of separate features. The 
Athena of the reverse shows little departure from 
the principle of idealism : if it loses in dignity it 
gains in refinement. The coinage of Eumenes L 
(263-241 B.C.) presents similar characteristics. 
The second and later type with fillet and laurel 
wreath entwined show some effort towards toning 
down the exaggeration, and the hair is more 
precisely treated. In the coins of Attalus I. 
(241-197 B.C.) the deified head becomes calmer: 
there is more care exercised in the execution 
of details such as the laurel wreath and the hair. 
But in the face the modelling becomes soft. The type of reverse is altered : 
there is a movement towards naturalism, and a fine artistic feeling pervades 
the whole. With the coins of Eumenes II. (197-159 B.C.) the naturalistic 
movement continues. In the best coins the Philetaerus head is a portrait ; 
it is treated as a whole freely and naturally. The Athena type goes yet 
further towards making the divine appear more human. In the reign of 
Attalus 11.(159-138 B.C.) the workmanship of the coins is more careless. 

^ See the plates in Imhoof-Bhmier, Die Miinzen d. Dvn. v. Perg, 
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The same naturalistic spirit continues, but there is too much familiarity in 
the rendering. Fatal ease of workmanship produces in this case a rather 
fantastic effect. Then there are the Cistophori, introduced by Attains I. 
The type itself in its essentials is naturalistic. The ivy wreath is 
beautifully rendered, and the serpents are mar- 
vellously natural. It is impossible here to go 
through the other three series in detail. It is 
worth remarking, however,' that under Philip V. 

(220-179 ^*C.) an oak wreath appears on the 
reverse of the Macedonian coins, and is con- 
tinued under Perseus (179-168 B.c ) with the 
addition of an eagle of a vigorous but rather 
careless type. The coins of the Four Confedera- 
tions that succeeded are of very refined, soft 
workmanship, and a full naturalistic spirit. gamont, b.c. 200-133 

Similarly it is possible to trace the development 

of the Ptolemaic eagle from a smooth ideal to a natural, active bird of 
prey in the coinages of Epiphanes and Philometor ; and thence to the 
last and worst stage which is rather of the scarecrow type under Alexander 
and Auletes. The Seleucid coinage presents problems which I cannot 
here discuss in detail, but in the main its tendency down to the death of 
Antiochus V. in 162 B.C. is the same. 

What is the net result ? There is a general tendency in the art of 
the third century to become soft, and this is succeeded in the second 
century by a wave of naturalism.^ I do not mention the first century 
since the statue, of which this paper is the subject, has been shown to date 
from the borderland of the third and second centuries. Thus it can be 
said that the ideal school continued during the early part of the third 
century — witness the Nike of Samothrace. Then follows heroic exaggera- 
tion, which undergoes a softening process ; and there finally appears 
in the second century a style of pure Naturalism. As illustrations we may 
first take the Dying Gaul and the Herakles at Alexandria.^ Then to 
show the toning process towards softness there are two grave-reliefs at 
Alexandria'l On one a lady is bidding farewell to her children, a most 

^ Wickhoff’s claim that naturalism is purely' Augustan is as extreme as Schreiber’s view that it is 
specially Alexandrian ; v. Dragendorff, 0/. cit. pp. 102, 104. 

Arch, Anz. 1896, p. 92, Fig. i. Pfuhl, op, cit, PI. iS, I and 2. 
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pathetic scene : the other represents a lady parting from a friend or a. 
sister. The high relief and the fine modelling of the faces and the soft,, 
graceful drapery add much to the effect. And here should be placed 
the Apollo on the Omphalos, and a little later the Bellerophon on Pegasus 
at Alexandria.^ For the fully developed soft style the best example is the- 
famous female head from Pergamon.^ The indescribable delicacy of the 
modelling of the face is heightened by the liquid quality of the eyes.. 
The perfection of soft beauty can go no . further. The next step is 
backwards as shown by the Apollo Belvedere, where it has gone so far 
that all line and modelling are in a state of flux. Somewhere about the 
same date as the Pergamon head might be placed the exquisite youthful 
athlete from Tralles.^ This exhibits Naturalism pure and simple. 
Parallel to it is of course the Telephus frieze, and here the landscape 
element begins. 

§ II.— Relief-sculpture in Asia Minor, and its Migration to* 

Italy. 

From this point it will be allowable for me, without discussing the 
general tendencies of art in the first century, to attempt to trace the 
development of the relief. After the Telephus frieze the next reliefs that 
may be mentioned are the series set up by Eumenes II. and his brother 
Attains in the temple of their mother Apollonis at Cyzicus.*^ A brief 
poetical description of them survives in the Anthology. They all por- 
trayed instances of filial piety ; and most noticeable is the fact that the myth of 
Romulus and Remus figured amongst them. These were probably later 
than the Telephus frieze, so it would not be unreasonable to assume a. 
certain landscape element. They are also votive reliefs^ and there is a 
connexion with Rome. With these reliefs it is possible to compare such 
groups as the Prometheus Lyomenos from Pergamon,^ the Marsyas group,, 
the Fariiese Bull, and perhaps the Niobid group. In the Prometheus 

^ Arch, Anz, 1896, p. 92, Fig 3. 

- Collignon, Per^. p. 204 ; cf. the Dionysus, Farnell in J,H.S, 1S90, p. 187 and the bronze 
Apollo from Egypt in the Briti.sh ]\ruseum, Fuitwangler, Jl/asterJ>i£ces, p. 353, Fig. 151. 

3 At Constantinople, Arch, Anz, 1902, p. 104. 

^ Avth. Pal, III ; Farnell, loc, cit. p. 194. 

® V. Amelimg’s views quoted above. 

^ Collignon, PergaviCy p. 222. Milchhbfer, Befreiung d, Prometheus. 
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group the Caucasus is personified ; the Farnese group, restored though it 
is, shows similar personifications. These groups all aim at the dramatic, 
as, apparently, did some of the Cyzicus reliefs. The seventh, for instance,, 
treated the punishment of Dirce ; and the eleventh dealt with the 
petrifaction of Polydectes by Perseus. This may have been rendered 
by the method employed on the Great Frieze, where the limbs of the 
giant before Zeus are becoming stiffened, or by that shown in the Daphne 
at Florence and on. the frieze of the Lysicrates monument. 

The next step is shown by reliefs like one in the Vatican^ and 
another found in the Via del Colosseo. ^ The motives and the methods 
used for rendering them clearly go back to originals from Asia Minor. 
The subject is a Gigantomachy against a landscape background ; this is 
one step further than the Pergamene friezes. But here the chain breaks. 

I know no other example that can be connected to continue the series.. 
A gap occurs, and the next examples to be quoted are both on Roman 
soil, the monument of the Julii at St. Remy, and the Ara Pads. The 
origin of the first ^ is to be traced, from its shape, to monuments like the 
Mausoleum and the circular building at Ephesus and, from the method of 
treating the scenes, to the Pergamene altar. The relief apparently migrated 
from Greek to Roman lands. How can this be explained ? Rome became. 
mistress of Macedonia and Achaia after 146 B.C., and after 133 B.C. inherited 
Asia, a hundred years before she occupied, and over fifty before Romaru 
troops entered Egypt. This must have had some effect on Roman arR 
‘ Alexandrian ' elements in painting and mosaic are found in the pre- 
Augustan period in Campania.® Collignon ® admits that the art of 
Pergamon had considerable influence in Southern Italy, Farnell ‘ also- 
believes in such a possibility, and compares the Alexander Mosaic from> 

^ Mliller-Wieseler, No. 848, second edition. Helbig, No. 145. 

‘*2 Helbig, No. 727, Arch, Com. 1SS7, PI. XIV, now in the Magazzino Archeologico. 

I refer only to the left hand fragment. It is necessary to observe that the two fragments do not 
belong to the same frieze. One shows quietly moving figures against an open landscape back- 
ground ; the other figures in violent motion with the background filled up by flying drapery. 
Further the relief-height and style are not the same. 

Cf. especially 6 and 14 of the Cyzicus reliefs, Apollo and Artemis killing Pytho, and Apolla' 
and Artemis slaying Tityos for ofiering violence to Leto ; cf. also the reliefs from Telmessos and. 
Aphrodisias, Farnell, loc. cit, 202. 

^ Ant. Deuk.i 1. I7* 

® e.g. the first or incrustation style of wall painting at Pompeii. 

^ Per game i p. 215. 

7 loc. cU. pp. 193, 199- 
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Pompeii with the Pergamene frieze. Helbig^ connects the Dove Mosaic 
from Hadrian's Villa in the Capitol and the aadpcoro<; olfco<i of the 
Lateran with Sosus of Pergamon. Courbaud also denies Schreiber's 
conclusion that Pergamon had no influence on Roman art, and claims 
that it should not be dispossessed of its share in favour of Alexandria. ^ 
Pernice and Winter trace the type of the Athena vase of the Hildesheim 
treasure to the Pergamene coins,^ Then I would attribute these ^ Hellenistic 
Reliefs ’ to the art of Campania in the first century, and believe that 
the series continues through the Augustan period as evidenced by the 
Ara Pacis and the stucco reliefs^ of the Villa Farnesina and so on to the 
end of the second century after Christ. But might not these reliefs have 
been imported ? Careful search amongst the marbles found off Antikythera 
revealed nothing that could be identified as a relief ; and yet this cargo, 
now almost universally admitted to be a cargo of shop copies of the late 
first century, contained such popular works as a Farnese Herakles, an 
Aphrodite of Cnidus, and a dancing Maenad. ^ No relief of this class 
except the late one from Megara has been found in Greece. None have 
been found in Asia Minor®; still, little excavation has been carried on 
there as yet. Besides, Pasiteles was apparently a follower of Antigonus 
as regards the history of art, and this carries the thread back to the lost 
literature of Pergamon. Only two of the ‘ Hellenistic Reliefs ' however 
have been found in Southern Italy, the bronze from Puteoli now 
presumably at Parma and the Maenad relief from Cumae in the British 
Museum. Three have been found in Africa ; one at Cherchell, which is a 
replica of another relief in the Louvre ^ ; the other two are the famous 
Carthage relief, and a small fragment also now in the Louvre. A con- 
nexion between Africa and Campania by way of Sicily is of course 

^ Fiihrer^ Nos. 458, 715. v. Plm, 36, 1S4. 

2 Op, czL pp. 318, 342. 

3 Der Hildesheiiner Silberftind, p. 26, sqq. 

^ Dr. Furtwangler has been kind enough to send me the following information about the 
Egyptian stucco reliefs in his possession. ‘ Die Stuccoreliefs aus Agypten die ich habe, sind klein 
und von denen der Farnesina recht verschieden. Das eine reproduciert offenbar das Stuck einer 
kostbaren Metallvase, und stellt eine idyllische liindliche Opferscene dar. Das andere, ebenfalls 
klein und decorativ, zeigt einen gedligelten Triton und eine Nereide ’ ; v. Altmann, op. cit. 78, i. 

*E(l>r)ix. Apx. 1902, p. 158, Nos. 10 and 12. Svoronos, Fimdev. Antihyth. xi. i, xvi, 2, 
xviii. 7. 

^ The frieze of Hunting Erotes from Ephesus is of Roman date. 

Schreiber, Wiener-Brimnenrel. p. 50, p. 95, No. 38. Hed. Rel. 58. 

^ H. de Villefosse, CaL Somm. d, Mard. AnL Nos. 1891 and S. 
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easy ; and Africa became a Roman province after 146 B.C. Further, 
M. Heron de Villefosse now identifies the bust on the ‘ Alexandria * 
phiale from Boscoreale as Africa.^ But none of the important reliefs have 
actually been found in Southern Italy, and the wall decoration at 
Pompeii is fresco, not incrustation. So as evidence fails, the question as 
to where this style of relief developed must remain open. We may con- 
clude that it began either in the Hellenic East or West about the end of 
the second century B.C. ; and that there is no evidence for assigning it 
entirely to Alexandria. 

Similarly the grotesques, especially the marble statuettes, which have 
been attributed to Alexandria by reason of bronze grotesques of the Roman 
period, should, in my opinion, be assigned also to Campania. Those 
extant are probably Roman copies or imitations of earlier works. That 
grotesques were popular in that region is shown by the Phlyakes vases 
which date back to the fourth century. Its inhabitants were rich, idle, and 
luxurious. It was celebrated for dissolute orgies : the Senatiis-considtum de 
Bacchaiialibiis is sufficient evidence. In a word the general standard of 
life was such as would demand ultra-naturalism in art to stimulate minds 
on which simple pleasures palled. Somewhat similar were the tastes of 
the French aristocracy before the Revolution. But I do not deny Egyptian 
influence in this region. It began in the time of Philadelphus and 
increased as the grain trade was more and more carried on by way of 
Rhegium and Puteoli. Still, it was at first probably limited to cults only.^ 
Egypt was only one of the many centres of Greek civilisation which influ- 
enced Italy in that period. 

Just as none of the later Greek sculptors^ mentioned in the literary 
sources for the history of art at this stage was by birth Alexandrian, so also 
not one of the famous caelatores referred to by Pliny or other authors was 
a native of Alexandria.'^ And a fine silver dish from the Crimea, the one 

^ Le Tnlsor de Boscoreale, Mon. Piot^ p. 177. 

- Walters, B,]\L Cat. of Bronzes^ p. Ivi, In the second Pompeian style Egyptian motives are 
comparatively rare, but are common in the third style, v. Wickhoff, 0/. cit. p. 1 29. Man, Dec. 
Wandmal. Pomp. p. 108. 

Athenaens (iv. 83) quoting Menekles mentions grammarians, philosophers, geometers, 
musicians, painters, trainers, physicians, and other artists as driven from Alexandria by EuergetesII. 
Painting certainly flourished in Egypt (Petronius, Sat. ii. ; v. Helbig, Untersiick. Camp. 
Wandmal. p. 136) ; had sculpture also flourished, sculptors would not be included under ‘ other 
artists.’ 

^ Those whose birthplaces are known are Stralonicus and Tauriscus of Cyzicus, Ariston and 
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piece of plate that is without doubt an original of the Hellenistic 
period, bears the monogram not of Ptolemy, but of an Antigonid or 
Seleucid king.^ This, coupled with the Athena vase from Hildesheim and 
the stork cups from Boscoreale, at least shows that Asia Minor, which 
certainly contained a larger Greek population than Egypt, has some claim 
to be considered as a producer of later Greek toreimata. 

To return to my main theme, it will be seen, I think, that the soft 
ideal style, coupled of course with a preference for genre subjects, discussed 
by Amelung and Schreiber, falls easily into its place in later Greek art, the 
evolution of which I have above deduced from the coins. The Apollo of 
x'^lexandria falls into line with other monuments of the period ; and so do 
the sculptures of Pergamon, which are at present classed as one school 
divided into an earlier and later period. Cosmopolitanism is the keynote of 
the art of the Hellenistic period : the four series of coins examined show 
exactly the same general tendencies. By such a method, which I believe to 
be the only scientific one for treating a period of which there is no extant 
literary history, it should be possible to arrange all the plastic monuments 
of later Greek art I am well aware that Schreiber has stated with truth 
‘ Ich weiss, dass jeder Versuch in der wirren, heimatlosen Masse der hellen- 
istischen Skulpturen Ordnung zu schaffen, das Zusammengehorige 
auszusondern, ortliche Gruppen oder gar eine consequente Entwicklung 
herauszufinden, auf grosse Schwierigkeiten stosst und manche Bedenken 
wach ruft’ But this is what I mean to attempt and what I hope some 
day to be able to accomplish by the method used in this paper. 

Alan J. B. Wage. 

Eunicus, of Mytilene, Kallikrates of Lacedaemon, Myrmekides of Athens and Poseidonius of 
Ephesus (see Overbeck, p. 421). Rizzio, Rom. Miith, 1897, p. 296, claims Rhodes as the 
home of Toreutic Art. 

^ Reinach, Bos, dm. PI. 30; cf. C, R. 1877, p. 36. It also bears the name of a 
Rhescuporis, King of Bosporus. 



PISIDIA AND THE LYCAONIAN FRONTIER.^ 


(See Map on Plate V.) 


I. The frontier of Pisidia, where it adjoins Lycaonia, is placed 
wrongly in my Histor. Geogr, Chs. Q and V. The district was little 
known, when I wrote: I had traversed it hurriedly in 1882, 1886, and 
1890, in each case only on a single hasty route. The excursion of 
1882 resulted in placing Anaboura and Neapolis.^ No name was 
discovered in the excursions of 1886 and 1890. Prof Sterrett explored 
the district very carefully in 1884 and 1885 ; but the numerous inscriptions, 
which he found, unluckily did not contain important topographical in- 
dications, and he assigned a position much too far north for the city of 
Pappa-Tiberiopolis.^ I shared his view on this critical point, with the 
result that many other towns were drawn away far north of their true 
situation, because they stood in some relation to Pappa, and when it seemed 
to lie away in the north, they had to be placed correspondingly. For the 
same reason, the Pamphylian frontier was drawn too far north. 

In 1900 Mr. J. G. C. Anderson found an inscription of Pappa at 
Yonuslar, on the road from Pisidian Antioch to Iconium. This discovery 

^ In this paper the following references are frequent ; Gelzer ( Ungedriickie and uugeniigcnd 
veroffeniUchte Textc der Notitiae Episcopatmim : Abh. d, k, Akad. d, H^zss, xxi., Ab/k. iii. p. 531 fh, 
Leipzig) : Cronin i., ii., iii. (Papers by Rev. H. S. Cronin, in Jouru, Hell. Stud. 1902, pp. 95 ff,, 
399 ff., 1904): Histor. Geogr. (my Historical Geog 7 'aphy of Asia Miuor^ London, 1S91): Cii. and 
Bish. {Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia^ Parts I and II, Oxford, 1895, 1897) : De Boor {Nachiriige 
zH den Notitiae Episcopatuum, Zft. f Hirehengesch. xii. 3, 4, p. 519 ff. and xiv. 4, p. 573 ff.) : 
Lycaonia (see p. 273, n. 2). I also owe much to Dr. Sarre and Prof. Sterrett. This paper is part 
of a Report for the Wilson Travelling Fellowship in Aberdeen. 

- Mittheil. d. Inst. Aiken. 1883, p. ff. 

^ J Vb If e Expedition, p. 196, Epigr. Expedition, p. 1 77, two works full of rich material. 
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upset the system which I had proposed for the district : either the system? 
must be abandoned and the frontiers drawn quite differently in this quarter, 
or it must be supposed that the single inscribed stone bearing the name of 
Pappa had been carried from some other place, a fate which often befalls 
good blocks of marble or other stone suitable for building purposes : thus 
the Phrygian city of Prymnessos was placed by Franz and Kiepert 30 miles 
north of its true position, in reliance on a huge block at Seidi-Ghazi, bear- 
ing an inscription of Prymnessos ^ ; and many cases of blocks carried far 
from their original home are known to me. But such suppositions are to 
be avoided, except on decisive proof : the vast majority of stones are not 
carried far. 

Thus arose a problem for which no solution could be found except 
through exploration, and in 1901 my wife and I were able to go out and 
settle for two months at Iconium, where we were joined after a time by Mr.. 
Cronin and Mr. Wathen from Cambridge. We found a second inscription 
of Pappa-Tiberiopolis,^ which made it certain that the city must have 
occupied the important position at Yonuslar. We were prevented from, 
exploring much of the great valley South from Bey-Sheher ; and I resolved 
to try to examine it in 1902 or at some later time. But when Dr. Jlithner 
wrote to me in 1901 that he intended to 'make a journey in Isauria to- 
explore the valley of the Melas, 1 replied urging him to examine all that 
great valley, with all its villages, whether or not they had been already 
visited by Prof. Sterrett. My experience has always been that new 
inscriptions continually turn up, and that villages where inscriptions have 
been found ought to be frequently revisited. 

Fortunately Dr. Juthner and his three companions found proof of the- 
sites of Amblada and Vasada ; and in his preliminary BericJit he has 
suggested that Misthia was situated at Fassiller, a great site, which we 
visited in 1886 and again in 1901. This suggestion will be supported by 
new arguments in the present paper. The great Castle of Misthia, which. 
Dr. Juthner seems not to have visited, was examined by Mr. Cronin and 
Mr. Wathen in 1901, and by Prof. Sterrett in 1885. 

These discoveries illuminate the whole subject ; and it seems profit- 
able to treat the frontier lands and cities afresh. There are some points 

^ Franz, Fiinf Inschr, \x. fiinf Stadtc Kleinasiem^ with Kiepert’s topographical discussion and 
restoration of Ptolemy’s map appended. 

2 Cronin i. p. loi.* 
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Classification. 

Strabo and other 
early authorities. 

SfVot Tejf/jiopetot. 

Ptolemy. j 

Coins. 

Cone. Nicaen., 325. 

Cone. Constant., 381. 

Cone, Chalced., 451. 

Epistola ad Lconeni, 45S. 

Microcles, 530. 

Coneil. 536, 553, 6S0, 692, 787, 869. 

Notitiac VII., VIII. 

Notitia. De Boor, a.d. 750. 

Notitia TX. 

Notitiae I., III., X., XIII. 


Antiochia 

’ApTiOxewi^ 

1 

Antiocheia Pisidiae 

ANTIOXEnN 

• 

Optimius Antiochenus 

Uepydfiios 

Pergamius Antiochenus 

I ’AptiuX^icx. 

Antiocheia, 536, 553, 6cc. 

I ^APTLOX^taS 

I ^Avriox^ias 


I ’Ar/rtox^tay 


Anaboura (A) 


(Prov. Galaliae) 
Neapolis Pisidiae 


Ilesychius NcapoliUinu.s 

Lucius Neapolitanus 

Bacrauipas Nca'irdKecas 

Bassus Neapolis 

2 NeaTToAty 

Neapolis, 787, S69, 879 

1 1 NeaTToAecoy, NaTroAewy 

10 NeaTToAewS 

10 ^ApairokTjs 

II. I. NeaTrdAco)? 

Region I. 


Aifi€uia 

(Prov. Galatiae) 


f Aramius Liminensis 
\Erasmiiis? 

Faust us Liminensis. 

MoviTd}PL 05 ALfxivop TToXews 

Castinus Limenopulis 

3 Ai/ueVai 

AvfjLPaicop, 692, 879 

10 Aifiepop 

8 Aiptiptap 

(omitted by error) 

8 Aifiipav 



Aa^rjveis 






4 'S,a 0 ’ivat 

* • 

f 5 ’Arevia 

\ (omitted by error in VII.) 






TePiavos 







5 ^Arptepia 



5 ^Arepdas 





Pappa Orondensium 

TiBEPiEnN-nAnnHNnN 

Academius Paporum Mustinensis 




6 HaVira 

Pappa, 7S7, 879 

20 Udmetop 

19 Udrr’JTUP 

1 

19 UdTnrctfP ! 

1 

20 ndTTcur' 




(Prov. Galatiae) 





Eugenios Sinnadensium 

7 :ZiP 7 }dappos 

Siniandi, 692, 879 

(united 

with 

Pappa) 

19 l^ii/tai'SoD 


Laudiceia 


Laodiceia Lycaoniac 

AAOMKEHN 

Adon Byciae Lycius ? 


Me<r(ra/\r;/ps Aaodiiceias 


8 AaoSheexa K€Kav{j. 4 p 7 ) 

Laodikeia, 553, 692 

12 Aaodiuias Kaviicpyjs (ttjs 
K€Kafifi 4 pris) 

1 1 AaoSt/ctiay r^y we/taupeVijs 

1 1 AaoBifcias r. tc. 

9 AaoBifteias Ke/caupeVT^s 

Region IL 

Xyi’iaion (A) 


(Prov. Galatiae) 
Tetarion Lycaoniae 




Qgotekpos Tupalov 


9 TvpaTop 

Tyriaion? 879 

7 'Patou 

5 Topatou 

7 Tupaiojp 

5 Tupati^ot 


QujjL^piov (Xcn. ) 

’Afapet/s 'E(apevs» 

(Prov. Galatiae) 
[Thymbrion, Plin.J 

AAPIANOnO. 

Telemachiis 1 ladrianupoli tanus 

Tlieniistius I ladrianopolis 

<PKu)p 4 prios ^Adpiapov 7 t 6 \^cos 

Plorentius 1 ladrianopulitanus 

10 ^AdpiaPOVTTOkLS 

I ladrianopolis, 536, 553, 869, 879 

9 ' ASpiaPovnokews 

8 ^Adpiapouvdkews 

9 ^ABpiapuvTrukitos 

7 'ASpiat-ouTToAet^y 


Philoinelion (A) 

ri(r( 7 }v 6 s 

(Prov. Asiae) 
Philoinelion Phrygiae 

c|)|AOMHAEnN 


Theo.sebiu.s Philomelieiisis 

TLavkos ^iKo/X 7 }Kiov 

Marcianos Philumclicnsis 

11 ^ikO/JL 1 }klOP 

Idiiloiiielion, 553, 680, 692, 787, 879 

2 ^ikopLT]kiov 

2 rou ^ikojLCTjkiou 

2 rov ^ikofXTjkiov 

In Prov. Ainuriana 




(Prov. Asiae) 













Apollonia 

'AnoWwPidrTjs 

Apollonia Pisidiae 

AnOAAnNIATXlN 


fLolhanus y,, 

Longianus j ^ 

^Okv/Jtvios SojCjOTToAeois (Severus 43 ^) 

Politianus Sozopulitmuis 

12 SoJ^OTToAtS 

Sozopolis, 553, 680, 692, 787 

4 ^w^ouTToAewy 

4 Sw^oTToAty 

4 iScw^oyroAecoy 

3 2ct)^ou?rdAews 



Mop^iapos} 

(Prov. Galatiae) 
Talbonda Pisidiae 



. rpodaliensis 

f Longinus Talbondanae civitatis, 448 
\^Ao77ri'os TufxapdTjPcop rrdkecos j 


13 Tii/xai/Soy 

(see Malos) 

17 Tv/jLdpBpav 

16 Tujuapdov 

16 Top-dj^Sou 

14 TvjLLapBov 

Region III. 

Metropolis (A) 

jVl7jrpo7ro\etT7js 

(Prov. Pamph.) 
Metropolis’iPhrygiae 

MHTPOnOAEITHN • OP. 

Polycarpus MetropoUlanu.s 

Eustathius Metropulitanus 

'EopTLKios M 7 }Tpo‘fr 6 k€(as 

]N I enoph i lus AI etropulcos 

14 MrjTpdirokis 

Metropolis, 536 

19 M')7Tpo7roA€coy 

iS Mrjrporrukecas 

1 8 Mr/Tpo7rdA«=wy 

19 MrifTpoTToAews 

Apanieia (A) 


(Prov. Asiae) 
Apameia Phrygiae 

AHAMEHN 

Tarsicius Apamenus 

Auxanon presb. Apameae 

Uavkivos ’ATrafi^ias 

Paulin us Apamenus 

15 'OTrapila 

Apameia, 553, 787, 879 

6 ’Aira/xtay Krjpoov {Kifioirov ) 

6 ^AirapLeias rrjS KtjBtoToQ 

6 ’ATraptas rijs Ki 0 utov 

4 ’ATra/xetay Ki0vpas 




(Prov. Asiae) ^ 
Ouinzela? Pisidiae 

. . 



^ApfJiePios TT^Aecus ? 


16 Evdo^iov-n’okLS 

TVokGWS rod Bti^deoV) 692, 879 



21 rov BipBatov 

22 rov BipBeov 




(Prov. Pamph.) 













Sagalassos (A) 


Sagalassos 

ZATAAAZZEriN 


lonius (luvius) .Sugalassensis 

f^(t>riap6si P'onteiaiius, 

^ayakaarcrov 


17 ’A7aAacroroy 

/Sagalassos, 787, S69 
(^TaAdou, 692 

3 2ft7aAa<roO 

3 :S,ayakacrcrov 

3 :Sa7aAao-(roD 

2 ^ayakaaorov 




(Prov. Lyciae) 

Baris Phryg. Vis. 

BAPHNriN 

Pleraclius Barensis 


Ti/xdfleos ttoAews ? 


iS Bapty (Bcipty ?) 

Baris, 787, 869, 879 

8 Bdpewy 

7 Bctpeaiy 

8 Bapewy 

6 Bdpect)S 




(Prov. Pamph.) 
Seleuceia Phryg. Pis. 

KAAYAlOZEAEYKEflN 

Eutychius Seleuciensis 


"Ake^apdpos SeAev/ceias 

Alexander Seleuciensis 

19 SeAeu/cem tj l^iSripu 

fSeleukeia, 553? 692, 787 
l^Leo Scleiiciae, Agroruni, 869 

13 2€A€u«:tay iStS'i/pftS 

12 SeAeu/cetay rijs StSijpas 

12 5eAcu/ce(ay r :S. 

10 SeAeutcemy '2,iBrjpcts i]rot 
^ Ay pSip 

13 Ttp.j3pid5as 

Region IV. 

Xymbriada (A) 

1 

M(0o'y^faT‘»JS ? 1 

(Prov. Pamph.) 

TIMBPIAAEriN 



Protogenes ? 


20 Tiju^piddcop 

f MajuPmdectjp, 692 

1^ Tymbriada, 680, 787, 879 

16 TrjfJt,0pidB(ap 

15 TtfjL^ptddoiP 

1 8 TifL 0 pidQ(av 


Prostaiinna inscr. 


1 Prostama Pisidiae 

nPOZTANNEflN 


Attains Prostameiisis 

/ Eutychius Theodu.siopulis ? 431 
Mavaortri^s 0 eo 5 o(riouTrdk 6 CtiS 45 1 

[ Thoi’idorus jThcoflosiopuh.s 

21 0€jiLicr6pws 







' 1 13 B.C. 


(Prov. Pamph.) 
Konane Phryg. Pis. 

KONANEQN 


Ilelladius presb. Commanensis 

MapKekkiPos Trdkecos ? 


22 ’ la vcrriPiapovTrok IS 

Komanes, 787 

18 'lovtTTiPiapovTfokews 

17 ^loo(TrtPtavou7riik€0}S 

17 ’lovcrriPLapovTTvkws 

15 Kopdvns 




(Prov. Pamph.) 














yiaKjjvhs Trphs \ 
Xw/xa 'S,aK'r}p6pj 

’A5a5evy 


MAAHNnN 


Tyrannus presb. Amuranus ? 

’AtteAAios TToAews ? 

Attalius Malinopolis 

23 MaAAoy (1. MaAoy) 

/Malos, 553 

l^MavoirdAeojy, 692 (Tyuuuidos?) 




16 MaAoD jjroi AaStAetas 
(AaSrjAtas) 


Adada (A) 

Adada Pisidiae 

AAAAEHN 


Ananius Adudensis 

EvrpOTnos ^AdddttiP 

Eut ropiiis Adatlenoru 1 n 

24 ’05a5a 

Adatia, 692, 787, 869, 879 

14 'Adddeop 

13 ABddoop 

13 ^ASa'Bcci' 

II "'Adddaip 

Region V. 



(Prov, Pamph.) 
Dyrzela Pisidiae 



jMacedo 


Maximus G or ten us 

25 ZdpOAct 


15 Z<c(p?AtfiJ', ZopCikcmP 

14 ZopCrjktop 

14 Zapf^Atyl^ 

12 Zap^Tikeop 




(Prov. Pamph.) 
















In this place ought to come 

the bishopric Timbrias, wrongly 

clas.sed by liierocles in Region IV. 









Pityassos (A) 



TITYAZZEON 





26 Tirvacrtros 

/Totiassos, Petra.sus, 7S7 

1 [TuareMP, 692 

j 

|20 ‘f'd7Awj^? -| 


18 TiruacrtroD 

Region L 


’AcTKapTjpds 

Parlais Lycaoniae 

IVL. AVG. COL. PARLAIS 


P-itrirhi^ I I’anidugcnsus 
Idtuciiib ( 

f Ai 0 dpios napkdov 
( Athana.sius Paralii 431 G'-tiypl-?! 

Lihiniiis Paralenus 

~~ 

1 Anthinnis, 879 

i 


20 riapAdou 

21 OapdAATjy (1. HapetAaT^s 

Aniblada (A) 


(Prov. Cappad.) 
iVmblada Pisidiae 

AMBAAAenN 

Pat r ici u.s Am bl adenitanus 

(in Lycaunia) 

(in Lycaonia) 


(in Lycaonia) 

j (in Lycaunia, 536, 692, 787) 

(in Lycaunia) 

(in Lycaunia) 

(in Lycaunia) 

(in Lycaunia) 




(Prov. Galatiae) 












Note.— Tilt dlit.s nuirktil (A) in cul. 1 , art (lu.iled y .Sirabu from Arttmidorus and art thus carrit.l hack to c. too it.c. Set also the nolt.s on thi.s Tuhle on p. 273 m/r,i. 


- • 
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in our explorations which it is right to place before Dr. Jilthner, so that 
he may use or improve them in the larger Report which he and his 
•co-adjutors are preparing. Pisidia is unusually difficult. There are many 
lists of its cities, but every one is vitiated by some defect or corruption. 
Thus, the list of bishops in A.D. 4S I would be of extreme value, had 
it not been that four of them are mentioned without the names of their 
•cities. 

2. The foundation of all study of the ancient topography of this 
•country must lie in a historical Table of the known cities ; and the list of 
Hierocles, as in most Provinces, gives the best order in which to group 
them. The Pisidian Table given ih Histor. Geogr. can now be given 
more completely, by the aid of De Boor and Gelzer ; and it is here 
•appended in an enlarged form with corrections. 

• The order of Hierocles is admirably true to the situation, and our 
best guide for restoring the topography. It is seen at a glance to fall into 
five well-marked and easily distinguished Regions : L the Central or 
Antiochian, II. the Eastern with Philomelion, III. the Northwestern, 
with Sozopolis, IV. the Southwestern with Sagalassos as metropolis, 
finally, V. the Southern group, with Adada as metropolis. There is a 
dislocation in the list of Hierocles : Timbrias, which he places in Region IV, 
really belongs to V. : See Section 12. These Regions stand in no relation 
to the Regiones or of early Roman time, Section 3. 

The order in the Notitiae is obscure. There are three cases of topo- 
graphical connexion, but they extend only to two or three names and are 
then broken. They are merely sporadic and accidental;^ and it is clear 
from careful examination that the order is not topographical, nor even 
■corrupted accidentally from a topographically arranged list. Yet the 
order is preserved with little change in all Notitiae (allowing for the 
additions made to the later Notitiae ') ; and the comparative study of other 
provinces in those lists leaves the strong conviction that there must 
have been some principle of arrangement, though obscured by dislocation 
(as is the case in most provincial lists). 

At the beginning there is an obvious attempt at an order of dignity : 

’ In Not. vii. Sozopolis Apameia come together through the loss of Atenia *. Limnai Neapolis 
for a similar reason. The only case of three consecutive names in topographical order is Adada 
Zorzila Timbrias : it will l)e shown below why in this one case topographical order rules. 

2 The order in Lycaonia and Isauria is topographical, and easily traced under the obscuring 
dislocation of parts. 
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the metropoleis of the first four Regions come first. The order in Not, viii, 
ix is the best for study.^ There follows a second group of four, one 
from each Region. Thereafter, if we suppose that two dislocations have 
occurred, through which Nos. 9, 10, and Nos. 14, 15, 16 (the only case 
of topographical arrangement) ^ have been misplaced, the same arrange- 
ment is found to run through five groups, while the sixth group is a 
topographical one, being simply Region V. Now Prostanna, as we shall 
see, has been accidentally dropped from all the early Notitiae : its addition 
completes the fifth group. Thus we have a complete arrangement in five 
‘ Tetralogies,' one from each Region, and a sixth which is Region V 
(possessing only four bishoprics). 

The following Table shows the order (instituted doubtless by 
Justinian, perhaps about 535, certainly after Hierocles, c. 530). In the* 
Table the arabic numeral gives the place in order in Not, viii, ix, — to show 
the dislocations — the Roman numeral designates the Region. 


JUSTINIAN’S LIST OF PISIDIAN BISHOPRICS. 


I Antiochia I 

5 Atenia I 

II Neapolis I 

9 Hadrianopolis TI 

(Prostanna IV) 1 

[ (MallosV)^ 

2 Philomelion II 

6 Apameia III 

12 Laodiceia II 

10 Limnai I 

20 Pappa II 

14 Adada V 

3 Sagalassos IV 

7 Tyriaion II 

13 Seleuceia IV 

18 Conana IV 

1 21 Parlais I^ 

1 

15 Zorzila V 

4 SozopoHs III 

8 Baris IV 

17 Tymandos III 

19 Metropolis III 

22 Bindaion III 

16 Timbrias V 


A change in the order was made in many provincial lists at the 
reorganization by Leo VI. about 900. A change was also made in many 
of them at some time in the sixth or seventh century, between Hierocles, 
c. 530, and Epiphanii Notitia c. 650. The study of these changes is fre- 
quently very instructive for topographical purposes. In the Pisidian list 
the order was altered after Hierocles (perhaps under Justinian, certainly 
before 650) ; but Leo VI., though he altered several bishoprics, made little 
change in the order. 

. ^ Not. viii. omits Nos. 21, 22 : Not. ix. omits No. 10 Limnai : Not. vii. agrees exactly with 
viii. but omits No. 5, and thus obscures the order at the start. All these omissions are purely errors 
in one identical list, arranged perhaps by Justinian, and left unchanged, except as regards Arch- 
bishoprics, until the revision by Leo VI. 

2 See footnote i p. 245. Parlais, which Hierocles omits, belongs to Region I. 

^ Tityassos does not appear, because probably under Parlais at the time when this order was 
instituted : see Section 18. 
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Our theory is that Justinian (about S3S?) classified the bishoprics 
into the six groups ; but whether this is true, or a mere phantasy, is hard 
to say. It implies that in the Notitiae several are wrongly omitted, 
Atenia, Parlais, Malos, and Prostanna-Theodosiopolis ; but they certainly 
were bishoprics in that period (as we see from the Councils) ; and Atenia 
is actually given in some lists, and has dropped from others by an error, 
whose cause is clear. 

3 . Antiochia was not in the strict national sense a Pisidian, but a 
Phrygian city. Strabo, p. 577 describes it among the cities of Phrygia, 
distinguishing it from other cities of the same name by the epithet Trpo? 
JlLcrihia^ pp. 557, 569, 577, and Ptolemy mentions it in ‘ Pisidian Phrygia,’^ 
but wrongly assigns it to Prov. Pamphylia (an error due to the fact that 
most of Pisidian Phrygia was in Prov. Pamphylia after A.d. 74). Ptolemy 
mentions it a second time as a city of Prov. Galatia, district (or Rcgio) 
Pisidia. It was only in the Roman time that "Pisidia' was extended 
northwards to include a considerable tract of the country which ethnically 
was Phrygian. 

Its inhabitants were enrolled in the Roman Tribe Sergia, and it 
possessed the hts Italicum (Paulus, Dig. xv. 50, 8, 10). The festival called 
Geneihlia Apollinis In Acta S. Trophimi {Act. Sanct. 19 Sept. p. 12) was 
doubtless a festival of Men Askaenos, the great god of the city (Hellenized 
as Apollo, or Dionysos, Latinized as Aesculapius). 

An inscription of Rome, incorrectly published by Kaibel Inscr. Gr. 
Ital. No. 933, should be read : — 

lsJLd^vr}<i ifc ^pvyt7](;* ^KvOnj Se yUe 7rap9ii^o<? Aiirr} 
erpecf)^ iXairjpdoc p! ^AvOicoi iv irehicoL, 
rraXto-Kiov Xiirovra l>Jiayvr\r(iiv iroXiv. 

(I am) a Magnesian from Phrygia {i.e. a native of Antioch the Magnesian 
colony in Phrygia) ; and an unwedded damsel Aipe, devoted to the service 
of the Scythian goddess (Artemis Tauropolos), nursed me in the olive- 
clad valley of the Anthios,*^ me who left the deep-shaded city of the 
Magnetes.’ 

^ Cit. mid Bisk. i. p. 316. 

- Kaibel reads yiavQiwi, and takes Magnes as a personal name. The river Anthius is mentioned 
on coins. This interpretation is given on p. 201 of the Introduction to my Historical Commentary 
Oft Epistle to Galatians^ where a fuller account of Antioch is published. 
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Aipe was one of the hierodoiiloi attached to the temple of Men.^ 
Antioch was a colony from Magnesia ad Maeaiidmnt ;■ whether there was 
any analogy between this colony and that which was sent from Magnesia 
to Persian Antioch in the reign of Antiochus Soter is uncertain.^ 

The Phrygian situation of Antiochia is also stated in an epigram found 
in the city, the following line of which has not been explained,*"^ 

Toz/Se ere Liovvcnov 

Thee here (in this statue), Dionysius, Mygdonian Antioch [has placed in 
honour], ‘ Mygdonian ’ in this line means simply ‘ Phrygian/ Mygdon 
being an old Phrygian chief. 

Lequien wrongly gives Antonins (Antoninus) as bishop of Antiochia 
in 325 : Antoninus was bishop of Antioch in Isauria. 

Antiochia was the metropolis of a Regio or district of the Province 
Galatia ; and a centurio regionarms was stationed there.'^ The Regio was 
called ‘ Phrygia Galatica,' in Greek ^pvr^Lav fcaX VoKaTiicriv 
(Acts xvi 6) or simply t?)z/ ^pv^^jiav yoapav (with ri)*? VakaTiKr]<; iirap- 
understood, Acts xviii 23). The name Phrygia Galatica, which 
is preserved in a martyrological fragment, in tirbe Antiochiae Pisidiae 
ex regione Phrygiae Galaticae^ may be compared with Pontus Galaticus, 
Lycaonia Galatica. But, as the Roman usage about 'Pisidia' became 
settled, and most part of the country Pisidia in the old national sense was 
transferred to Prov. Pamphylia in A.D. 74, the Regio around and including 
Antiochia was called simply Pisidia, and Antiochia itself was styled 
' Antioch of Pisidia.’ 

4. Xenoi Tekmorioi. — The territory of Antiochia seems originally 
to have included all the country north and north-west and west to the 
frontier of the Province and to Hoiran Lake. Great part of this district 
remained in a primitive, non-Hellenized condition, united in the worship of 
the Great Goddess Artemis of the Limnai (the late G. Hirschfeld first 

^ Strabo, p. 577. 

^ Kern, J use hr, v. Mapiesia^ No. 61. 

3 Sterrett, Epigr, Journey,, p. 122, No. 93 B. The inscription is said to be badly defaced and 
the text of the line following this cannot be recovered from the copy. 

^ Sterrett Epigr. Joiirn. p. 122, No. 93 A, who wrongly alters his own correct copy and reads 
lX]ey euvdpiov. Compare O. Hirschfeld in Berl. Akad. Sitztmgsher., 1891, p. S64. 

® Quoted from Meuolog. Sirklianimi in Act, Sanct, 28 Sept, p, 563 : Galaciae is the printed 
reading, a mistake for Galaticae. It comes from some old authority. 
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perceived ^ that the great double Lakes of Egerdir and Hoiran were called 
simply Limnai). The special seat of this Artemis Limniotis ^ seems to 
have been near the north-eastern corner of Hoiran-Gol, where the 
Tzybritzi Kleisoura leads up towards the east : in that pass the splendid 
army of Manuel Comnenus was annihilated by the Turks on the mountains 
above without being able to strike a blow.^ A series of inscriptions found 
in the villages at the top of the pass, north-west from Antioch, supply a 
long- list of local names, for worshippers came from all sides from a great 
distance. These worshippers were called HeVoi l^eKfjuopeioL^ the Guest- 
friends of the secret sign (re/cjacop) ^ ; and the inscriptions reveal an interest- 
ing page in the social history of the country. The texts and the place- 
names are collected by Prof. Sterrett in his Wolfe Expedition, The most 
important was first published in 1883, p. 25. In 1886 I verified 

again the text of all the Tekmorian inscriptions. The place-names are all 
given in Histor, Geogr, pp. 409-415. Here I make some additions to the 
identifications there stated : Askara is the modern Ueskeles, two hours 
south-west of Bey-Sheher. Esouakome should probably be identified 
rather with Isba^ of Pamphylia than (as in Histor, Geogr, p. 412) with Soa 
of the Praipenisseis in Northern Phrygia. Lykaones irpo^ eoSovy see Cit, and 
Bish, ii. pp. 664, 75 S Gisza, a village of Phrygia Paroreios, Anderson in 
J.H,S. 1898, p. 1 1 3. Hermokome, perhaps in Tchul-Ovasi (Metropolitanus 
Campus), J,H,S, 1898, p. 342. Malos Trpo? ^o}pLa %afcr}v 6 vy see below. 
Sagoue, compare also Aragoue, /.H,S. 1897, pp. 419, 421. With the ethnic 
TXovrfvo^y compare Stephanus Byz. ecttl kuI dXXr] TX.^? lJ.Lcrc 8 la<; ^ ; 

which proves that the name should be given as Tlos, not Tloua. On 
Algounia, see Section 9. 

InfH.S, 1883 I interpreted the formula, which often occurs in the 

^ Histor. Geogr. p. 172. I add this reference, as I was blamed for not having given Hirschfeld 
credit for this, one of his best discoveries : my critic looked at one page or so in a large book full 
of details, and not finding there the acknowledgment, assumed that it was nowhere. 

^ The epithet is not attested for the Goddess here, but I gather it from the hermit described in 
Section 6. 

^ I take this opportunity of correcting my old paper in Amer. Jottrn, Arch. ii. p. 123 ff., 
about this battle. The correction is made in Cit. and Bish. i. p. 346, and map to ii. 

^ I still hold this view, in spite of the doubts of Ziebarth Vereinsweseii, p. 67. His objection 
that was an old poetic word long dead in the language was answered before he made it in 

Histo 7 \ Geogr. p. 41 1, cp. /.H.S, 1883, p. 36. The artificial Greek of this country, being learned 
from books, used old poetic words. 

^ Isba = Isoua>Esoua : cp. Lagbe-Lagoue-Lagoe, Amer. Jotini. Arch, iv., p. 16. 

® I owe this apt quotation to Mr. Arkwright. 
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Tekmorian lists, 6 Selva 'S,vvvaBsv<^ olfco)v ev ^avSpovfccojjb'^ as ‘ so-and-so 
of Synnada, now settled in Kandrokome ; ’ but in Histor. Gcogr. p. 41 1 
I discarded this for G. Hirschfeld’s interpretation, ^ citizen of Synnada, 
dwelling in Kandroukome (a village of Synnada teritory)/ But, as no 
analogy to the latter use of oIko)v is known to me, whereas the former use 
is frequent,^ I am forced to recur to my original interpretation. Hence 
Algiza, Algoiinia, Anagos, Kandroukome, Koumalettos, Mandra, Oborai, 
Piliganon,^ can no longer be understood as villages of the territory of 
Synnada. 

5. Neapolis was situated at Kara-Aghatch, six hours south of 
Antiochia on the great road built by Augustus about 6 P.C., the Via 
Sebaste which led to Lystra^ and Parlais, the two great colo7iiae of the 
soutlveastern districts of Prov. Galatia, as well as to Iconium and 
Cilicia and Syria. Kara-Aghatch was one of the six great cities of the 
country of Hamid in the fourteenth century and, according to the almost 
invariable rule that the great cities of the early Turkish period were also 
great in the later Byzantine period, Neapolis had the dignity of an 
aiitokephalos archbishopric from the ninth century.^ Its rank gradually 
was raised ; in Not, i. it is thirty-ninth in the list of atitokephaloiy 
whereas in the later Notitiae it appears as fourteenth in Not, ii., eleventh 
in Not. X. and xi. 

In Mittlieil, d, Inst, Athen, 1883, p. 71 ff, where this identification of 
Neapolis was proposed, I argued that Anaboura was the older name of the 
Pisidian city, which was renamed Neapolis some time between Strabo and 
Pliny the Elder. But since then I have learned that in most cases (though 
not universally) such apparent change of name was really a case of a 
double site. Neapolis was five or six miles north-east from Anaboura 
on the Via Sebaste ; and Anaboura still retains its name as Enevre (as 

^ Compare e.g. Cii. and Bish. ii. p. 471, No. 310, C.LG. 2686, The identification of Algounia 
(Section 9) also disproves Hirschfeld’s interpretation. 

“ Piliganon can hardly be connected with Mt. Pelekas in the Phrygo-Bithynian frontier land 
(Polybius V. 77 : Anna Comnena often mentions a village Pelekanon on the north-east edge of this 
mountain, showing that it is a ridge, extending south-west from Olympus to the Rhyndakos and 
Makestos). 

^ Ada Pauli et Theclae^ § 2. 

^ Hisi 07 \ Geogr, p. 390 ; Ritter, Kleinasien^ ii. p. 461, 

^ Before the ecclesiastical re-organization by Leo VI., about goo ; for its archbishop was at the 
Concil. Const. 869. Neapolis is a simple bishopric of Pisidia in all the older Notitiae^ vii., viii., ix. 
of Parthey, as well as De Boor’s Notitia of the Iconoclastic period (eighth century). The identifi- 
cation of the archbishopric with the Pisidian Neapolis is stated in Not. i. alone. 
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Pi'of. Sterrett pointed out). But, while Anaboura is. richly situated near 
the centre of that fertile plain, Neapolis on the great road had a far more 
convenient position and completely eclipsed the older city, and is often 
mentioned from Pliny N,H, v. 42 onwards, while Anaboura is never named 
after Strabo. But we cannot infer that Neapolis came into existence 
between 19 and 75 A.D. As both existed later, so both may have existed 
before. The direct road from Antiochia the Seleucid garrison town to the 
Seleucid capital in Syria must have given consequence to a town at 
Kara-Aghatch ; but doubtless the building of the Via Sebaste by Augustus 
greatly increased its importance. Hence we may confidently say that 
either Neapolis was founded by Augustas, or it is of even older origin. 
Now considering that cities founded by kings or emperors almost always 
received a dynastic name, it is probable that Neapolis was not founded in 
that way, but simply grew up on the road, and flourished because of its 
position and commercial convenience. Being on the road, which must 
have existed as early as the third century to connect Antiochia with Syria, 
it was naturally more of a Greek and Graeco-Roman city, while Anaboura 
was the stronghold of the older Pisidian spirit. Both must have been 
united in one bishopric, for Anaboura dwindled as Neapolis flourished. 

The name Neapolis is restored in an inscription, which we found at 
Khiak-Dede in 1901.^ Khiak-Dede is at the northern extremity of the 
Bey-Sheher Lake valley, separated by a low ridge of hills and an easy 
level pass from the Kara-Aghatch valley ; but the natives asserted that 
the old stones in the village were carried from Kara-Aghatch, and this 
assertion is confirmed by the terms of the inscription. 

6. Limnal — This frequently mentioned bishopric is indicated in a 
general way by its name, as connected with the double Lake of Egerdir 
and Hoiran.^ The view is stated in Histor, Geogr. pp. 397, 414, that the 
special seat of the bishopric was at the north-eastern end, and that the 
importance of the bishopric was connected with and caused by the 
Christianization of the ancient local cult of the Virgin Artemis of the 
Lakes ^ (see Section 4). In corroboration of this view, which is founded 
on the general facts of succession in Anatolian religious history, we may 

^ It is published, Cronin, i. p. loS ; the person honoured belonged to the valley of Anaboura 
and Neapolis, cp. Sterrett, Wolfe Exped. Nos. 328, 329. 

^ The name Limnai is G. Hirschfeld’s discov’^ery, Section 4. 

^ See a paper on the Permanent Attachment of Religious Veneration to Localities in Asia 
Minor, published in Transactions of Oriental Congress of London, 1892. 
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-quote the fact that still in a district purely Turkish, on the margin of the 
Lakes, near the village Ghaziri, in the north-western edge of the mountain 
ridge which nearly divides Hoiran-Gol from Egerdir-Gol (and which runs 
•up thence north-eastwards bounding the Anthios-valley on the west),^ there 
is a Christian holy place dedicated to the Virgin Theotokos, which attracts 
an annual pilgrimage in summer time from the few old Christian 
communities of Pisidia (chiefly Olu-Borlu-Sozopolis and Sparta-Baris). 
There was a monastery, perhaps in the mountains, or in the island opposite 
Ghaziri, for, we find ^ETricfidpLO^; i^yov/jb€vo<; ri)? ^Ayla<; ®€ot6/cou Ac/jbva<; in 
Ac^a ConciL Nicaen. ii. ed. Labbe p. 343. Thus we have clear proof of the 
immediate succession of the Virgin Theotokos of the Lake to the Virgin 
Artemis, while the survival of her worship in other parts of Pisidia, after 
the Christians of her own district have been for centuries entirely ex- 
terminated, is a proof of the great and wide respect in which it was formerly 
held. 

St. Georgius Limniota the hermit, who suffered about A.D. 735 under 
Leo the Isaurian, was probably connected with the Limnai. He is said 
to have made his hermitage in Mt. Olympus {^Act. Sanct, 24 Aug. p. 842). 
Now there was a village Olympus in this part of Pisidia {Histor, Geogr, 
p. 413); and we may infer that probably either the ridge of mountains 
just described, or another of the great ridges in Pisidia not far away, was 
called Olympus. There is unfortunately no clue to the exact position of 
the village Olympus. This localization of St. Georgius Limniota is of 
course not certain ; there were many places called Limnai, doubtless, in 
Asia Minor ; one is known in Cappadocia {Histor. Geogr. p. 294) ; but 
there is no other case known of Limnai and Olympus being near one 
another, and certainly the Pisidian Limnai was the most important place 
bearing the name, and the one which is naturally understood when the 
name is used. 

7. Sabinai is never mentioned except by Hierocles, In Histor, 
Geogr. pp. 398,412 it is proposed to read Dabinai in Hierocles, and to 
connect with it the ethnic Aa[lS]r}vem ^ in the Tekmorian lists ; and this 

^ It is a lofty ridge, Ak-Dagh (wrongly divided into two parallel little ridges by H. Kiepert, 
who gave a false shape to the Limnai here) : it may be Olympus (see next paragraph), and Ghaziri 
under it Olympokome. 

2 AAPH is the reading in my copy, with the note that the surface is injured, and that B is 
equally possible with P. I noticed this in 18S2. and revised it on the stone in 1S86. Prof, Sterrett’s 
copy had P simply, 18S5. 
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seems very probable. In any case there can be little doubt that Dabinai 
or Sabinai must be placed in the lower valley of the Anthios, at or near 
Gelendos. The town which stood there would naturally be merged in the 
bishopric of Limnai ; and thus Dabinai never appears in the Notitiae, 

8. Atenia, {^Not. 'viii), or Tenia, as in the Tekmorian lists,, 
corrupted to Atmenia in Hierocles, Atenoa in Not, ix. The situation is 
indicated clearly by the order of Hierocles. Between the group of towns 
already discussed (which belong to the district east of the Limnai) and 
Pappa lies the rich district on the north-east of Bey-Sheher Lake 
(Karalis). There must have been in this district a town of some import- 
ance, and no name in Hierocles except Atenia can be placed here. The 
exact site is probably at or near Kirli or Kirili, where there are 
numerous inscriptions and a milestone whose shape ^ and size mark it as of 
early date. 

Native reports formerly led me to place the chief site of this plain 
four miles north at Monastic.^ Whether the actual site was at Kirill or 
at Monastir, can be settled only by more careful and minute examination.. 
The course of the Via Sebaste, which went from Monastir direct to Selki- 
Serai, without touching Kirili, favours Monastir; but our visit to Monastir 
in 1901 was disappointing, for we found few traces of a town on the place,, 
and Prof. Sterrett also describes the ruins as ' unimportant.’ 

The line of the Via Sebaste is proved by a bridge of very fine work 
(doubtless the original xAugustan structure) near the village of Geurunmez,. 
1 1 hrs. east from Kirili ; but a branch of the Via must have gone through 
Kirili to Bey-Sheher, where are ruins of another great bridge of Roman 
work, while several milestones are found in the villages south of Bey- 
Sheher. 

One objection to this assignation must be noticed. It might be 
expected that the town in this rich neighbourhood on a great road would 
have struck coins. Hence there is some temptation to place here, not an 
obscure place like Atenia, but some more important place, striking coins,, 
like Tityassos. But this objection has no real strength. Neapolis, Ana- 
boura, Dabinai, Limnai, are in as favourable and wealthy positions as 
Atenia: Neapolis in even a better position. Yet none of them struck 

® A roughly squared pedestal from which springs a round pillar tapering slightly : the total 
height is fully six feet. All such stones known to me are early. A termimis^ a square pillar 
standing on a separate round basis, dated 135 A.D., Hisior, Geogr. p. 172. 

- Ame}\ Jonrn. of Arch. i. p. 146. 
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coins. Obviously, they were oppressed by their proximity to the great 
metropolis, Antiochia ; and we must understand that the latter exercised 
' certain powers over them and over Atenia, and struck coins for the whole 
group. 

Atenia is omitted in Not. vii. {Notitia Epiphanii in Gelzer), but the 
similar lists Not, viii. and ix. show that the omission is a mere error of the 
scribe deceived by the similarity of the following name Apamia, Atenia 
was a bishopric under the earlier system. Perhaps it dropped out at Leo’s 
reorganization about 900, having been destroyed in its defenceless situation 
during the Arab wars, for it never occurs in the later Notitiae^ whereas 
Siniandos further east on the road to Iconium in a stronger position was 
made a separate bishopric by Leo. 

9. Pappa. — At Selki-Serai, about three hours east from Kirili, the 
valley of the Lake is bounded by the hills ; and the road to Konia ascends 
a steep slope to cross a pass. This hilly country bounding the Lake 
valley is the land of the tribe Orondeis, who had two cities Pappa and 
Misthia,^ the former far more important under the early Empire, the latter 
rising to greatness only in the Arab wars. Pappa-Tiberiopolis was at 
Yonuslar, Section i. 

The name Orondeis is perhaps distinct from that ot a city Oroanda, 
mentioned by Polybius ^ and Livy as sending ambassadors to Manlius 
Vulso. We can hardly suppose that this obscure eastern mountain tribe 
could send envoys and money to a Roman general in 189 B.C. There must 
have been a town Oroanda further west, perhaps about Seleukeia in a more 
civilized region. The double vowel is characteristic of Pisidia. The 
ethnic 'Opoavv€v<^ (found in inscr. of early date. C/ass. Rev, 1898, p. 275, 
B,C,H, 1880, p. 401), may be assimilated from ’Opoaz/Seu? : the proper 
name Oroandes in Crete, Plut. Aem, 26, Livy 45, 6.® 

Pappa makes the transition to Regio ii. in the list of Hierocles, viz. 
Paroreios with the cities Siniandos, Laodiceia Katakekaumene, Tyriaion, 
Hadrianopolis, Philomelion. As to these there is little to add to \vhat is 
said in Histor, Geogr.^ except about Siniandos (Sect. 10) and Tyriaion, 
which is usually placed at Ilghin, and was certainly not far from it. Ilghin 

^ Ptolemy, v. 4, where ^Opov^iKhp tdvos should be read. 

“ Polybius has only ^OpoavSe^s : Livy Oroanda : Pliny, v. 24 oppida Oroanda, Sa^a/essos : Part of 
Taurus was called Oroandes, Pliny, v. 27 (98). 

3 With Oroandes -Oroanda compare many similar pairs, Kidramouas-Kidrainos, &c. See 
Section 13 and Mitth, Inst, Atlmi, 1SS3, p. 74. 
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seemed to me to be the site, not of a city, but of a village, the ancient 
Algounia (Sect. 4).^ Philomelion was chief city of this Region, in 
ancient and modern times alike. Kaballa among the Orondeis still seems 
to me to be at Tchigil, not at Kavak (a place of no importance). 

10. SiNlANDOS, which sent its bishops to the Councils of 451 and 
692, is omitted in the early Notitiae. It seems to have been at first an 
unimportant place, and may have been united in the same bishopric with 
Pappa, for the names alternate: 451, 458, and 692, Siniandos, 325 and 
787 Pappa. Siniandos was situated at the eastern end of Baghirsak-Dere, 
on a large mound about two miles west of Kizil-Euren.- This high-lying 
valley became a great Christian centre, and the lofty castle Assar-Kalesi, 
overhanging it and the Dere on the north-west, must have strengthened 
it and given it importance in the Arab wars. This castle is mentioned 
by Ibn Khordadhbeh, p. 74, as Hisn Sinnada. On the numerous rock 
churches a mile south-west of Kizil-Euren, see Cronin I and Strzygowski, 
Kleinasien, ehi Nettlaud der Kimstgesck. p. 146. From its growing im- 
portance Siniandos was made a distinct bishopric, perhaps by Leo VI. 
about 900. Both Pappa and Siniandos appear in the lists of the Council 
of 879 ; but this does not prove that they were then distinct bishoprics. 
There were at that time many rival pairs of bishops, Ignatian and Photian, 
contending for the same see. If Pappa took one side and Siniandos the 
other, this would help to cause their separation. On the double bishopric, 
see Section 25. 

My old suggestion,^ that Siniandos was at Khadyn-Khan four hours 
west of Laodiceia Katakekaumene, is unsatisfactory : probably the stones 
of the Khan are mostly carried, and there was only a village of Laodiceia 
there. That seems to be the fair inference from the inscriptions. 

The exact form of the name is not certain : Siniandros, Sitriandos, 
Sintriades, Synnada, Sinnada, Synandros, Sinethandos also occur. See 
Section 25. 

1 1. The third Region of Pisidia in the list of Hierocles is on the west, 
separated by a wide gap from the second. It contains the names Sozopolis, 
Tymandos, Metropolis, Apameia, Eudoxiopolis-Bindaion. Here also it is 

^ In Ovid, Met. viii. 719 read Tyrieius, cp. 621. 

2 Mr. Cronin and niy wife and I explored it in 1901. Dr. Jiitbner, who calls it Euktd, saw it 
in 1902 ; and he will I think find it marked in the sketch map which I sent him before his journey. 
Assar-Kalesi was explored at the same time by Mr. Wathen and my son. 

^ Minimi. Inst.Athen. 1SS8, p. 233, repeated in Histor. Geo^r. 400. 
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unnecessary to say more than has been said in Histor. Geogr. pp. 400-405 > 
Cit ‘a?id Bisk,, i. p. 316 fif> Sozopolis was the chief city of this district, as 
Apameia lost its former importance in the fourth century, Cit. and Bisk.^ 
ii. pp. 445, 509. Bindaion was closely connected with Sozopolis by road, 
and must be classed to this Region. 

It will be seen below that the identification of Eudoxiopolis in 
Hierocles with Theodosiopolis of the early Councils - must be abandoned. 
But, if the reference to Theodosiopolis is cut out, the rest of what is said 
about Eudoxiopolis-Bindaion in the places just quoted seems right, though 
certainty is unattainable in the lack of evidence. 

The identity of Talbonda and Tymandos is a curious point, vouched 
for by Acta Concil. Ephes. 448, and by no other authority. It would 
have been scouted if that reference did not prove it (see Histor. Geogi\ 
p. 402). 

12. In Region IV. were Sagalassos (the chief city), Baris, Seleukeia, 
Timbrias, Themisonios, Justinianopolis-Konana. But Timbrias seems 
misplaced. It can indeed be attached to this Region ; but is much more 
naturally attached to Region V. Probably we must suppose a dislocation 
in Hierocles (as in so many other cases), through which Timbrias got out 
of place. The Syriac Acts of Concil. Const. 381 give Salagassos. Gelzer, 
Byz, Zft, 1903, p. 129 is disposed to regard this as a corruption ; but it is 
a true local form,^ seen in the Selgessos of Strabo, p. 569. On Seleukeia 
see Section 18. The epithet Sidera applied to it is obscure: compare 
Ancyra Sidera in Phrygia. On Tymbriada-Tynada see note in Oest. 
lahresk i. p. 96 f. {Beiblatt\ 

In Hierocles the name beside the dislocation (as often) is corrupt. It 
is evidently taken from a bishopric, 0 @efjbicrovLoVj from which in his usual 
way he elicited Themisonios. But ^efiLaoviov also is corrupt. The 
signature was probably eVtWoTro? @euSocr/ou (with rroXem lost) ^ corrupted 
into ©evaohiov and ©eixcoviov, 

^ Add to p. 316 that Pisidike in Polyb. 22, 5, 14, is not a synonym for Pisidia, but means the 
enlarged Pisidia = Pisidian Phrygia of Ptol. v. 5, 4 (where ITio-tStas has been transposed to follow - 
the Latin Pisidiae Phrygiae is right) : ^pvyiav rw 'EWricrnSvTov ical Hy niaiSifc'^p, 

2 Supposing that the form @eu 8 ocrtovTro?^is was corrupted to EvSo^iovtoXis, 

3 Baris means wall or tower (Plesycliius) : ‘‘a construction’’ is evidently the fundamental sense- 
of the word ; is it Pisidian ? 

^ Gelzer rightly admits this as a possible explanation. 

^ Parts of words are often lost in the lists : thus at Concil. Const. 536, in one case Theopolis is. 
mentioned, but other passages prove that Theodosiopolis is meant. Thampsii (for Themisonii) iin 
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Theodosioupolis, which was a bishopric in 451 and 458, can hardly' 
have been omitted by Hierocles, who usually agrees closely with the. lists' 
of that century, so far as they have been preserved. It must correspond 
to some town (probably an important one), which bore another name during 
the earlier centuries. That town was Prostanna. 

13. Prostanna (falsel)/ named^by Ptolemy Prostama) was an import- 
ant city with a considerable coinage under Pius and later Emperors. It 
is mentioned as Prostaenna in a Delian inscription of the second century 
B.C., when it sent three envoys to honour M. Antonins quaestor proprae- 
tore. It was a bishopric in 381. Thereafter it disappears ; and leaves not 
a trace of its existence. We explain that it must have taken the name 
Theodosiopolis ; and thus we trace it through the records down to the 
time of Justinian. But how then explain its sudden subsequent disappear- 
ance? As both Theodosiopolis and Prostanna disappear it is easier to 
explain why both pass out of existence, if they were one bishopric. 
Presumably, this bishopric for some reason was united with some other. 

In Histor. Geogr, p. 407, the suggestion is made that Prostanna was 
situated on the south and south-west shores of Egerdir Lake. This clears 
away many difficulties. A city is wanted for that rich district, and the 
order of Hierocles places this city in that neighbourhood.^ Either Hiero- 
cles omits the city of that district, or he places there Themisonios. 

Mt. Viaros is the characteristic feature of the coinage of Prostanna, 
and the lofty conical peak of Egerdir, rising from the edge of the Limnai^ 
is the most striking feature of this whole region. The sight of this peak 
in 1886 suggested to me that it must be Mt. Viaros ; and those who have 
seen Mt. Argaios dominating Caesareia in nature and on the coinage will 
understand how the peak of Egerdir dominates Prostanna and characterizes 
its coinage. See photograph in Dr. Sarre’s Reise in Kleinasun^ PL 68. 

A Pisidian city which was sending envoys to Delos, and honouring a 
Roman official in the second century, must have been situated towards the 
\vest of Pisidia, not in the far eastern part of that country. The situation 
of Egerdir is therefore suitable. 

M. Doublet, who publishes this inscription B.C.H, 1892, p. 155, 
connects it with the government of Prov. Cilicia by M. Antonius, and 

some lists appears as Thampsioiipolis in others. On ©eu- for ©eo-, see C/A itmi Btsh. ii. p. 737. 
-Soo*- transposed to -0*08- is a common error : cp. Academius of Pappa corrupted to Acuraedius in. 
CotciL Nkam. Acta : see p. 272. 

^ The order becomes all the clearer, when Timbrias is recognized as misplaced. 


S 
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therefore infers that Frostanna was connected with Cilicia (which would 
tend to place it in the east or south-east of Pisidia). But the inscription 
styles Antonins quaestor propractore, whereas lie governed Cilicia with the 
title pro consule. The reference must be to his office in Prov. xAsia in 
B.C. 113 during his quaestorship with propraetorian power. Hence 
Prostanna must be in a part of Pisidia which was likely to be brought into 
relations with the governor of Prov. Asia. 

The date 113 is supported by another Delian inscription in honour of 
M. Antonins, which M. Homolle dates about 115,^ it belongs to the same 
year as the Prostanna inscription. 

The inscription gives the people as 6 ^y]ijuo^ 0 Thcnh&iK 

The spelling Prostaenna is evidently an attempt to represent a Pisidian 
vowel sound unknown to Greek, probably a modified a. The same vowel 
occurs in the river-name OPA6NAOC on coins of the neighbouring 
Seleukeia. In his Kkinas, Miiurjen ii. p. 399 M. Imhoof-Blumer points 
out that the river is more correctly read OYAGNAOC, and on other coins 
is called OYAINAOC ; the pronunciation of the Pisidian sound is here 
represented in two different ways. All coins of Prostanna spell the name 
with simple a, abandoning the attempt to represent the sound more 
correctly. 

It is uncertain whether the name Theodosiopolis indicates a new 
foundation on a different site from Prostanna, or merely a change of name 
for the one city. Prostanna was closely connected with Viaros, while 
Egerdir close under Viaros must certainly have been the site of Theo- 
dosiopolis from its military strength. But the wealth of Prostanna lay in the 
plain on the south of the Egerdir Lake, in the low rich land along the river 
Tioulos, which flows south from the Lake till it is lost in a series of holes 
in the mountain and perhaps the site of the Roman city may be found 
there. Egerdir is in a bare and narrow situation. 

In this position it was natural that the bishopric of the open Limnai 
should find its chief seat in late times at Egerdir. The religious import- 
ance of the site at Egerdir is inherited by the monastery on the island 
Nesi, off the promontory of Egerdir (the modern name is the ancient 
aKpcor 7 ]piop). In this monastery we may recognize the ecclesiastical centre 

^ The nomen is lost, but M. Doublet’s restoration MaapKov{t Avrdjviov Maap/cou vUv^ raixiav nal 
auTi(Trpdr 7 }yQv is almost certainly right, as the praenomen, title, and style agree. M. Homolle 
published it without restoration, B. C.IL 1S84, p. 131, but specified the date as above. 

- I have described them in the AthencRuniy i886, p. 38 (Jan. 2). 
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which was united with the home of the Theotokos Limniotis in the double 
bishopric Limnai of the later Notitiae. Some time a Notitia may be 
found with the full title 6 Aiyivcov r]TOL %eohoG-lov (or even Upoardppcop). 

14. One Region of Pisidia remains, the southern and south-eastern 
frontier towards Pamphylia. This is a peculiarly mountainous and 
difficult country. The cities are given by Hierocles as Mallos, Adada, 
Zorzila, Tityassos, to which should be added Timbrias, misplaced in his 
list. Adada and Timbrias are placed correctly in Histor, Gcogr,, and there 
is no evidence of importance to add. 

Though on the map Tityassos seems nearer Adada than it is to any 
other metropolis, yet in actual convenience of communication it should go 
with Antiochia, like all the rest of the Lake valley. The road to Adada 
is very bad, not really a road, but simply a track across pathless mountains. 
For the moment, however, we follow the superficial appearance of the map, 
and leave Tityassos in Region V. 

15. Malos. Hierocles and some Notitiae give the name as Mallos, 
but others, with the inscriptions and the coins, have Malos (accented 
oxytone). 

G. Hirschfeld mentions Mallos-Ova among the mountains south from 
Bey-Sheher Lake ; ^ and this situation for Mallos was assumed as prob- 
able in Histor, Geogr. p. 408. I have never seen that district ; but Mr. 
Anderson explored it in search of some evidence about Malos ; and he 
reports that he could not hear of Mallos-Ova in that district, and thinks 
the name rests on some error. 

In 1901 it occurred to me that the important Pisidian site called by 
Schdnborn, the discoverer, and by Prof. Sterrett, Malek-Kalesi should be 
Male-Kalesi, keeping the original name. This site is in the district 
where the order of Hierocles would lead us to look for Malos, at the 
western end of Division V of Pisidia.- It lies so close to the Pam- 
phylian frontier that it might easily be taken as included in Pamphylia 
Secunda ; but all the Pamphylian cities are readily accounted for with- 
out coming so far as Male-Kalesi, as is shown in a survey made 
.elsewhere.^ 

1 See his Vorlditfigc Reisehericht in Beii. Monatsberichte^ 1S79, p. 301. 

2 This suggestion was adopted at once by Mr. Anderson, and incorporated in his excellent nvap 
of ancient Asia Minor (published by Murray, London). Probably the false form Malek is due to 
popular etymology seeking a meaning (Arab Maliku, king). 

3 Cit. and Bish, i. pp. 316-328 : Amer. Joiirn. Arch. 18S8, pp, 6 ff., 264 ff. 

S 2 
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Male-Kalesi, therefore, was probably in Byzantine Pisidia ; and, if 
that be so, there is little doubt that it must be the site of Males. 
M. Imhoof-Blumer has discovered that it struck coins ^ with the legend 
MAAHNOJN ; and this suits better a position in the west than in the wild 
and rude parts of Taurus, where the supposed Mallos-Ova was placed.. 
Malos irpo^ Xcojxa %afcr]v 6 v, which is mentioned in the Tekmorian lists, 
Histor. Geog7\ p. 413, must doubtless be this Malos. I have not seen 
this site. 

Khoma Sakenon is an unsolved problem, and remains for future 
explorers to discover. It is perhaps a mountain. The suggestion about 
the mountain in Aniei\ Joitrn, AreJu 1888, p. 281 is wrong. 

In some late Notitiae the bishopric is styled 0 MaAoO ^]rQi AaStXe/a?. 
Dadileia may be the great monastery of Kodja-Assar, described very 
briefly by Prof Sterrett Wolfe Expedition, p. 311 in such a way as to make 
one long for a fuller account and plan of the place. The ancient popula- 
tion of the Kestros valley south and east of Malle-Kalesi for some distance, 
and of the middle Eurymedon valley, seems to have entirely disappeared and 
to have been replaced only by a few nomads, as we may infer from Prof. 
Sterrett’s account of both districts (which I can confirm from what I have 
seen of the Eurymedon valley and of the parts of the Kestros valley east 
of Male-Kalesi). The same applies to the rough mountain districts south 
of the Bay-Sheher Lake valley. Perhaps it is for this reason that so few 
ancient names seem to be preserved in these districts as contrasted with 
those on the west, Sparta-Baris, Minassun-Minassos, Geunen-Konana, 
Girme-Cremna, Aghlason-Sagalassos, &c., and on the south-east, as- 
Ormana-Erymna, Godena-Katenna. 

16. With this site fixed for Malos, the rest of Hierocles’ list becomes- 
clear. The remaining two sites lie further east, One must be placed in 
the middle Eurymedon valley, somewhere near Kassimler. Here only an 
unimportant town can be looked for, as communication is extremely 
difficult ; and the order of Hierocles places here the obscure town of 
Zorzila, Zarzela, or Dyrzela. 

17. Tityassos. The order in Hierocles puts this city east of Zorzila 
and we find a suitable site in the valley on the south coast of Bey-Sheher 
Lake at Ivrim-Kalesi, two or three miles east of Kashakli, and about eight 


^ Kleinas, JMiinzen, ii. p, 385. 
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from the Lake. We visited this site in 1890:^ it is on the summit of a 
hill, at the extreme northern end of the mountainous country which bounds 
the plain of Bey-Sheher Lake on the south. From Ivrim-Kalesi one looks 
right over the plain to the Lake ; but it is too far from the Lake to be 
•connected with navigation, and therefore it cannot be Parlais." Yet it is in 
a good situation, enjoying easy communication with Antiochia and the 
civilized regions, and commanding a large extent of the fertile plain by the 
Lake. Hierocles requires that Tityassos should be in this country ; and 
the site is suitable for Tityassos, which struck a few coins. 

The walls of Ivrim-Kalesi were fairly complete, and in some places 
•still of considerable height, when we saw the place ; but for the reason 
stated in the following section I can speak only from indistinct memory of 
14 years ago. 

To judge from the map the road from Ivrim-Kalesi to Pisidian 
Antioch should go up the west coast of Bey-Sheher Lake ; but I was 
assured that this is a bad road, impassable for wheels, especially in the 
southern part. Tityassos therefore communicated with x'\ntiochia by way 
of Bey-Sheher. This is important in its bearing on the Roman road-system 
and the situation of Parlais Colonia, which we must now consider. It 
implies that Bey-Sheher must have been in Byzantine Pisidia, for it is 
improbable that communication between the metropolis of a Province and 
its subject city should lie through another Province. 

18. Parlais, one of Augustus’s Pisidian Coloutae^ with a considerable 
coinage must have been an important city. It was built to overawe the 
mountaineers of Pisidia and Lsauria, especially the Homonades.*" It was 
far enough east to be reckoned by Ptolemy in Lycaonia, while the Notitiae 
and Councils place it in Prov. Pisidia. The conditions are more fully and 
quite correctly stated in Histor, Gcogr. p. 39 ^* ^ Such a site can onl}' be 

found at the south end of Lake Karalis (Bey-Sheher) or between Kaialis 
and Trogitis.’ ^ There remains only the difficulty of selecting the exact 
site.’ Hence I looked for Parlais at some strategic point near the 
important road from Antiochia and from Iconium to the coast at Side, a 

^ Mr. Hogarth was with me. Mr. HcadUun was inspecting Uzumla-Monastir, which he 
reported to lie unimportant and not worth a visit, 

“ See Section 18. . . ^ 7 • 1 1 

I have pointed out in Christ Born in Bethlehem, p. 230 ff., that the Pisidian Colonme belong 
to the period when the IXomonades were conquered by Siilpicius (Juirinms, probably in b 0 n.c. 
(not in 3-t B.C., as Mommsen says). They were part of the plan of operations, an<l the date 6 n.c. 
.shows how vigorously operations were carried out. 
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point ‘ adapted for striking in several directions.' Now the road from 
Antioch and from Iconinm to Side must have passed by Bey-Sheher : no 
other way is possible : it must go down the valley of the Melas. 

At Ivrim-Kalesi in 1890 we observed that the road -from Bey-Sheher 
turns southward round the foot of the hill which is crowned by the ruins 
and leads up into Taurus. I was told by the natives that it was a highly 
important road, the best route from Konia and Bey-Sheher to thePamphy- 
lian coast, going through Ibrade and practicable for waggons.^ I concluded 
that this must be the road shown on the Pentinger Table from Iconium to- 
Side ; and that this city, which commands it at the entrance to the moun- 
tains, must have been a place of corresponding importance. Ivrim-Kalesi, 
therefore, seemed to be the strategic point I was in search of ; and in a 
postscript printed on p. 495 of Hisior. Geogr. at the end of the index I 
identified it with Parlais. The postscript was written immediately after I 
reached home ; but, from the loss of a book containing notes and 
inscriptions on this part of our journey, I could not give the name of the 
site, and learned it only from Dr. Juthner. 

In reading Dr. Sarre’s first account of his journey in 1894, A.EjU/U/l 
O est. xix. 31,1 thought that the site Parisbelaeni, where he places Parlais,. 
was the one which I had visited, and said so in Jahrcsliefte Ocsterr. 1898, 
Beiblatt, p. 96: but the fuller account and larger map given in his book 
showed that this was a misfake. Parisbelaeni lies south from Kashakli. 

In 1900 Mr. Anderson reported that the Taurus road is not, and 
probably never was practicable for wheels, being a mere track over 
extremely rough mountains, also that both Parisbelaeni and Ueskeles (where 
Dr. Sarre placed Karallia) “ are merely sites of ancient villages, not of 
cities. Unfortunately he did not find Ivrim-Kalesi. 

Parlais, then, could not be situated at Ivrim. This is confirmed by 
the coins, with the type of a galley.'" Parlais was situated on a navigable 
water; and this can only mean that it was on Bey-Sheher Lake. Now 
Bey-Sheher commands the navigation of the Lake : at no other point 
wdiich I have seen is there a possible harbour : here, at the exit of the 
river from the Lake, there is deep water close up to the land. Previously^ 
when I placed Parlais at Ivrim-Kalesi, I thought that Karallia was at 


^ On this see below. 

I believe that Ankara was situated at Ueskeles : see Section 5, above. 
^ Inihoof-Blumer, Kkmas, ii, p. 420. 
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Bey~Sheher and derived its name from the Lake Karalis. But Pamphylia 
did not reach so far north (section 18). This identification of Parlais 
with Bey~Sheher is reported in CJ.L. iii. SuppL No. 12143. 

It may be objected that both Sarre and Juthner declare that no 
remains of ancient life are found in Bey-Sheher. I would reply : (i) there 
are remains : Sir Ch, Wilson copied inscriptions there in 1878 : it seemed 
to me in 1901 an evident ancient site, but like all places which have been 
continuously great through the Middle Ages, the old stones have mostly 
disappeared. The splendid early mosques have been built out of old 
marbles reworked. At Bademli, I was assured that the marble, on which 
Sterrett No. 31 1 is, had been dug up a few years ago at Bey-Sheher. 
(2) The great importance of the situation proves that there must always 
have been a city here. There is excellent fishingA and a ruined Roman 
bridge over the Irmak, close to its exit from the Lake. (3) Bey-Sheher 
was one of the six great cities of Hamid in the fourteenth century ; and it 
is a rule that the great cities of that time were bishoprics or archbishoprics 
in later Byzantine time. (4) Two Latin inscriptions, out of three which 
we copied at Bademli, point to a Colonia (C./.Z. iii. 12143, 12144) : .stones 
at Bademli probably come from Rey-Sheher, one hour distant.- 

Parlais was a bishopric in 381, 451, 692, 879.’* Why, then, is it 
omitted in Hierocles and the early Notitiae. The omission in Not, vii., 
viii., is probably accidental, for Parlais appears in ix., and there seems to 
have been no change in the bishoprics (apart from the dignity of auto- 
kephalous archbishoprics) until Leo VI. In Hierocles also it may perhaps 
have been omitted accidentally, for it might be expected after Tityassos 
according to topographical order ; and the end of a list is specially liable 
to mutilation. But we cannot be sure that Plierocles ever mentioned 
Parlais ; for probably o ^^irvacrcrov koX UapXaov in earlier time was a 
single bishopric. There is no mention of Tityassos in any Council before 
692 ; and there is no place for it in the hypothetical order of Justinian, 

1 I think I was told in 1SS6 about the fishing ; but I cannot guarantee the accuracy of the 

statement. . . , • a . 

- It may be only the chance of a common name, yet it is worth noting that the name Diomede.^ 

occurs on coins of Parlais {Imhoof A 7 ,/nar. mmen, ii. p. 42°). and Diomedes Aug. dispensator on 
one of those inscriptions. The Latin inscriptions are on the common stone cjf the district : one 
Greek inscription is on marlde, the other .(Sterrett, No. 310) perished in a burning house .shortly 

before we visited Bademli in 1890. _ ^ , . , , . , , „ /o . i 

^ Academius 325 is given by Lequien as bishop of Parlais : he was bishop of I appa (Papa). 

Athanasius Paralii in Concil. Ephe.s. 43^ was Egyptian. 
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Now one of the two names in such a double bisliopric is often dropped 
from his title : thus, to take a Pisidian example, Leo Agrorum is mentioned 
in Actio x. of Concil. Const. 869, Kecav %e\ 6 VH:eia^ in the final signatures, 
but Not. i. shows that he was bishop XeXevKeia^ rjroi N^podv} Though 
Hierocles's authority mentioned 0 HdTrircov yjtol '%Lvr)6dvhov (from which 
he rightly placed the two towns), yet Tityassos may have been mentioned 
by it without the alternative title. In many other cases, where his authority 
omitted the alternative, he does so likewise : so with Apollonia, Agrae, 
Minassos, Dadileia,- to take only Pisidian examples. See Section 25. 

. In De Boor's Notitia (a transitional one of the Iconoclastic period 
older than Basilii Notitia), neither Parlais nor Tityassos occurs, but 6 
which, if not a mere corruption, must be a title summing up 
the two. See p. 273, Notes on Table, 2. 

The military history may be quoted. Bey-Sheher or Parlais was the 
strategic point in the Roman system. But in the Arab wars the strong 
Castle of Misthia (Assar-Kale) became far more important for reasons 
which I have often described:^ it dominates the whole region. Hence 
Misthia succeeded to the military power of Parlais, and ranked atitokephalos 
before 869.. 

19. To complete this survey of Pisidia, we must treat the south- 
eastern frontier : the other frontiers are certain. The Lycaonian frontier 
is complicated by the fact that in 297-371/ Prov. Pisidia adjoined Prov. 
Isauria, and Southern Lycaonia was divided between them, while Northern 
Lycaonia belonged to Prov. Galatia. About 370-372 Prov. Lycaonia 
was carved out of those three Provinces. The Acta Concil. Nicaen. A.D. 
325 are almost our sole authority for the frontier, 297-371 ; but fortu- 
nately they are nearly sufficient. They show that Amblada was in Prov. 
Pisidia, Vasada and the Plomonades in Prov. Isauria. They leave 
Misthia and Lystra ^ uncertain ; but it will be proved below that Misthia 

^ The name, therefore, was Agroi, if we can trust the CQnciL, not Agrai (G. liirschfeld 
anti Histor. Geogr. p. 406). But the text of the Acta Concil. is often bad in regard to proper 
names. The modern form* Aghras is consistent erpially with ’A7pous' and 

On Apollonia Histor. Gcogr. p. 400, on Minassos (which must have gone along with Baris), 
p. 406. 

Histor. Geogr. pp, 332-3 : Influence of geographical features on history in Asia Minor 
(Geograph. Journal, Sept. 1902, p. 261). 

4 Both dates are only ai^proximate. 

Leqiiien probably errs in taking Tiberius as bishop of Lystra in 325 : he was bishop of 
Ilistra : tlie difference is a delicate one, where spelling is so uncertain, but a consideration of all the 
variants points clearly to Ilistra. 
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’was in Prov. Isauria ; and it may be regarded as pretty certain that 
Lystra must have gone along with Iconium, and belonged to Prov. 
Pisidia. 

The Pamphylian frontier included the , west coast of Seidi-Sheher 
Lake (Trogitis), probably the town of Seidi-Sheher (Dalisandos), and the 
•whole Melas valley. In His tor. Geogr. I wrongly extended it to Bey- 
;Sheher. The cities Karallia, Lyrbe, Kolybrassos {Histor. Geogr. p. 395) 
-.must be sought on the hilly country sloping to the southern sea. The 
•coinage points to that view.^ Stephanus makes Carallia a city of 
Isauria; but no one ever extended Isauria to Bey-Slieher. We must 
look for Carallia near the frontier of Cilicia Tracheia, and separate it 
-entirely from Lake Karalis. In Concil. EpJies. 431 yiapiaavo^^ KopaW/a?- 
is rendered in Latin Marcellinus (sic) Carissoruin. In Coiicil. Const. 536 
‘@eoS&)po9 Kacrcrarcoi/ is rendered also Carissorum. Is Carissa in both 
.cases a mere error (so His tor. Geogr. p. 417), or should we see here an 
indication^ that Kassai and Karallia were in a district Carissa? Kassai 
-was certainly on the southern slope, back a little from the sea {Histor. 
Hcogr. p. 417). 

20. AmbLADA. — Prof. Sterrett proved that there were two cities, one 
•on each side of the Irmak on its course from Lake Karalis to Lake 
Trogitis. The long-sought city Amblada was discovered at one of these 
sites, Assar Dagh, on the west side of the Irmak, by Dr. Juthner and his 
•companions in 1902. Many Xenoi Tekmorioi came from Amblada, and 
the connexion is emphasized by coins with legend ' kpTkiJ,{iZo^\^ 

■Considering the uneducated character of the Xenoi, we are not surprised 
that Philostorgius 5, 2, calls the people rude and uneducated : see 
Histor. Geogr. p. 334. He also says that it was in an unhealthy locality. 
Bey-Sheher and Seidi-Sheher (the latter I have not seen) have that 
reputation ; and the valley of the Irmak deserves it 

Amblada was a city of Prov. Galatia from 25 B.C. to 297 A.D. When 
the southern half of Prov. Galatia was made into Prov. Pisidia (with the 
addition of Metropolis and Apameia from Asia, Sagalassos and some others 
from Pamphylia, and probably Savatra and Hyde from the Tres 

^ Hill, BrlL ]\Ius. Catalogue, Lycaoiua, See., p. 31. 

^ On the spelling Histor. Geogr. p. 417. 

3 On the high value of the Latin rendering in some cases see Talbonda in Section li, ante. 

^ Imhoof, Kleinas. Mitnzen, ii. p. 355, prefers the interpretation ?) ’ApT 6 a(i 5 wpoz/ ?) 

or similar names (like Diomedes on coins of Parlais) ; but I cannot think this so prc)bable. 
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Eparchiae), Amblada was included in the new Province. When about 371^ 
Prov. Lycaonia was constructed out of parts taken from Prov. Pisidia, 
Isauria, and Galatia, Amblada was again transferred to the new Province. 
We may expect that Dr. Juthner’s intended work will throw much light on 
its history, and on that of Vasada (Section 21). 

Petrus bishop of Amblada is mentioned at Concil. Const 536. 

21. Vasada was discovered by the Austrian explorers at the other 
site on the east side of the Irmak, at Kestel Dagh. This city also was in 
Prov. Galatia from 25 B.C. to 297 A.D. ; but then was included in Prov. 
Isauria.^ About 371 it was transferred to the new Prov. Lycaonia. 

At Concil Const A.D. 536 the signature Topy 6 pLo<; eV. Ovpahia^ 
Gorgonms ep, Vadatae is probably to be interpreted as of Vasada (as is 
suggested in the margin of the Acta). 

22, Misthia and Pappa were the two cities of the tribe Orondeis, and 
must therefore have been conterminous. We have therefore to find a place 
for Misthia adjoining Pappa and yet in Prov. Lycaonia. The situation 
proposed by Dr. Jiithner at Fassiller suits this condition, and his 
suggestion is raised to practical certainty by two considerations: (i) the 
Kastron and the military history of Misthia (see below) : (2) the incident 
narrated by Basil Epist, 188, addressed about 374 to Amphilochius bishop 
of Iconium. This incident, obscure and insufficiently explained, is set in a 
clearer light by the localities. 

A bishop Severus had ordained Cyriacus of Mindana as presbyter in a 
village or town subject to Misthia. Yet Severus made Cyriacus swear that 
he would not leave Mindana, evidently intending to leave the other place to- 
the old presbyter Longinus (who had been deposed for misconduct, but 
whom Severus favoured and desired to leave practically undisturbed). 
Severus therefore had been in authority over Misthia, ie. he was metro- 
politan of the Province to which Misthia belonged, either Isauria or Pisidia. 
i\fterwards Misthia passed to the new Prov. Lycaonia about 371,'^ and thus- 
came to be under Amphilochius, bishop of Iconium, the metropolis of the 


^ Gelzer’s view that Tkeodoriis Vasadensis is erroneously given in Isauria, Cone. Xicacn.^ 
and should be placed in Pisidia, can hardly be right. If Isaura was the metropolis of Prov. Isauria, 
its authority can hardly have stopped short of Vasada : see also Section 22. 

2 The order in Anon. Rav. p. 103, Pappa, Misthia, Antiochia, furnishes no trustworthy evidence- 
that Misthia was on the road Pappa- Antiochia. That road lay entirely in Byzantine Pisidia, but 
IMisthia was in Byzantine Lycaonia. 

^ See Section 19. 
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new Province, who then had to solve the difficulty caused by Severus^s 
action. 

In his letter Basil directs Amphilochius to write to Severus in 
teims which we cannot imagine him addressing to the metropolitan of 
Pisidia. Therefore we conclude that Severus was bishop of Lsaura Palaia, 
and as such metropolitan of Prov. Isauria Before 371.^ Basil directs 
Amphilochius to treat Severus almost as if he were now subject to Iconium 
and we can imagine that there was some difficulty in their relations, until 
it was finally settled that lsaura should be an autokephalous archbishopric.. 
It appears as such in the Notitiae, 

The problem was how Cyriacus could perform his duties at the village 
under Misthia, and yet reside at Mindana, Basil advises Amphilochius to 
transfer the village from Misthia to Vasada ; we see then that the village 
lay between the two bishoprics, perhaps about Homa or IvregiL Now the 
transference would not shorten the distance from Mindana ; and, if the 
change made it easier for Cyriacus to perform his duties, the reason must 
be that he often had occasion to be in Vasada. In other words Mindana 
was under the bishopric of Vasada;- and Cyriacus, as a priest under 
V'asada, could better perform his duties if his other charge also was under 
Vasada. Further, it is evident that Misthia and Vasada must have been 
conterminous, and this unnamed village must have been near the boundary. 
The incident is easily intelligible, when Misthia is seen to be at Fassiller ; 
there is no other place which is at once near Pappa and near Vasada. It 
is also obvious that Misthia was in Prov. Isauria 297-371 a.D. 

That Severus was Bishop of lsaura is clear also from the fact that he 
had authority over Vasada (under which Mindana was), for Vasada was. 
in Prov. Isauria 297-371 (see Section 21). He seems to have died or 
migrated shortly after, as Basil Ep, 190 discusses the appointment to the 
vacant see of lsaura. 

If the site of Mindana could be found, this explanation would be 
confirmed or disproved. Now Mindana is obviously the same name as 
Bidana ; the variation between nd and d is well known as peculiarly 
characteristic of Pamphylia, and the interchange between m and b is 
common, Bidana, the birthplace of St. Conon, is said to have been 18 

^ He was vietropoliiantts in Isatiro (a phrase in Concil. Nicaen. which is often misunder- 
stood). Seleuceia, previously a bishopric under lsaura, became metropolis of Isauria in 371, 

^ The Benedictine editors in a good note draw this inference, and conceive the situation as we 
do, though topographical ignorance affects their account. 
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stadia from Isaura Palaia : in Histor. Georg, pp. i8, 370/ 402, it is placed 
conjecturally at Tris Maden,^ and stadia is regarded as a mistake for inilesd 
The name Maden might be the old Mida?i, assimilated to the Turkish 
Maden {ix. mine, metalhim ; but there are no mines at Tris Maden). The 
■territory of Vasada would naturally reach down to the neighbourhood of 
Midan-Bidana. Still, this identification of Mindana-Bidana with Tris- 
Maden must remain uncertain, as the distance from Isaura does 
not suit. 

The Castle of Misthia, to Kdo-rpop is the lofty kale on the 

hill between Fassiller and Kara-Assar, which was examined by my com- 
panions Mr. Cronin and Mr. Wathen in 1901. It is a very strong place, 
dominating the valley of the Irmak. Its capture by the Saracens in 712 
is recorded as an important event by Theophanes, p. 382. About 900 it 
was vainly besieged by the Saracens during a raid into the Anatolic Theme. 
This strong castle made Misthia an important place in late Byzantine 
time ; and it was elevated to the rank of an archbishopric before 
869 A.D.*^ 

The archbishopric r) Mccrdeia /cal ?/ KoXcoveta in Notitia x. seems to be 
•a mere error of the scribe. Koloneia of Cappadocia had for a long time 
been an archbishopric following immediately after Misthia in dignity. It 
•was promoted to be a metropolis, probably by Isaac ilngelus 1185-95 A.D, ; 
■and in Notitia yi.^ which presents the ecclesiastical condition about 1190- 
1220, Koloneia appears in its proper place as 56th among the metropoleis. 
By a mistake the scribe added it to Misthia (thus giving it twice), as if the 
two were one bishopric. He could not give it in the place following 
Misthia, as the order and number was fixed : Soteriopolis of Phasis 
now held the place immediately after Misthia. 

23. Homonades. — This tribe was partitioned between the Byzantine 
Provinces Pamphylia and Lycaonia after 372. A Pamphylian bishopric 
of this name is mentioned at Concil. Const. 536 (^cotIpo<; OvjbbavevBecorcov), 
while the Lycaonian bishopric occurs in 381, 451, and 692. 

Strabo, p. 668, places the Homonades between Isaura Palaia and the 
Pisidian frontier, for he says that Cilicia Tracheia extends up to the 
northern skirts of Taurus about Isaura and the Plomonades as far as 

^ The suggestion there made that Bidana was Leontopolis is rejected in my paper on Lycaonia. 

See Hamilton Discov. in Xsia JlUnar, ii. p. 338. 

^ The same error of using sfatt/a for mi/es is pointed out in Histor. Gcogr, pp. 190, 251, 258. 

^ Basil, archbishop of Misthia, was present at the council held in that year. 
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Pisidia.^ Isaura was not included in Cilicia Tracheia, for it was classed as^ 
part of Lycaonia (Strabo, p. 568). The Homonades are excluded from. 
Pisidia (Strabo, pp. 569, 570, 679) ; but Strabo, p. 569, seems to include 
them in Cilicia Tracheia ; he says that the Cilicians killed Amyntas when 
he made an inroad into (the country of) the Homonades, and a few 
lines lower he clearly implies that it was the Homonades themselves who- 
killed Amyntas.“ Moreover, he says that Cilicians and Pisidians provoked 
the war by infesting the Phrygian lowlands ; ^ but he then describes the war- 
in detail as being against the Pisidians and the Homonades. Cilices and 
Homonades are interchangeable on p. 569. 

Further Strabo describes the Homonades as inhabiting the lofty and 
precipitous parts of Taurus, and possessing also a plain, hollow and fertile,, 
divided into many glens, round which lie the peaks and caves in which 
they dwell. This plain must be the level country on Lake Trogitis,. 
which lies against the ridge of Taurus, so that the Taurus surrounds it 
east and west, and rises very steep almost from its southern shore at some 
points ; while glens run up from the edges of the Lake into the mountains- 
around. Dr. Jiithner makes Kembos-Ova this hollow plain. 

Finally the Homonades stretched rather far to the west and south, for 
they adjoined the people of Selge and of Katenna,-^ 

The Homonades, then, were the tribe which inhabited the mountains- 
on three sides of Lake Trogitis, and extended south to near Katenna,. 
west to near Selge, and east to the neighbourhood of Isaura. They 
bordered on the Pisidians, and were the extreme north-western tribe of 
Cilicia Tracheia, The north-eastern part of their territory belonged to 
Byzantine Lycaonia, with its centre and capital probably at Sedasa {Histor. 
Georgr, p. 335) ; and the southern and western part was in Byzantine- 
Pamphylia, as we see from the Notitiae, though Plierocles, who gives them, 
under Lycaonia, did not give them also in Pamphylia. 

It is therefore clear that the south and west coast of Lake Trogitis- 
was assigned to Byzantine Pamphylia, while the east belonged to Lycaonia. 

^ /ieXpt ra>v Trpocr^op^cou nKevpwv (/.>. rov Taijpov) tup Trepl ''iffavpa Ka\ roi>s'OfiomB4as fxexpi rf/r 
ITicrtStay. 

- Hence juexpi preceding note is u.sed in two senses, it includes the Homonades and 

excludes Pisidia and Isaura. 

3 This term includes the district of Antioch and Apollonia (and perhaps also the valleys of the 
Dimnai and Karalis, though elsewhere Strabo regards them as Pisidian). 

'^vpa(p€ts S’ €io'l TovTOis 0 ? T€ aWoi Tiioritai kuI ot Ivotenna again adjoined both the 

Igeis and the Homonades : Strabo, pp. 5^9? 57^* 
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24. DalLSANDOS. — Of this city nothing is known ; but it struck coins 
as a member of the Koinon of the Lycaonians, and its site should be as 
near the Lycaonian plain (where all the other cities of the Koinon lay), as is 
consistent with its inclusion in Byzantine Pamphylia. This points to a 
situation at the southern or the northern end of Seidi-Sheher Lake ; and 
Seidi-Sheher or the immediate neighbourhood seems the most probable 
locality for a city of the Koinon. 

Plierocles arranges his list of Pamphylia Prima {Hzstor. Geogr, p. 415) 
according to roads and river valleys, exactly as in Lycia {zb. p. 424), but 
beginning on the west : (i) descending the Eurymedon (Selge, Aspendos) : 
(2) ascending the Melas (Side, Serna or Semnea?, Lyrbe ?, Kassai? 
[Etenna], Kotenna, Erymna)^: (3) coast-road (Korakesion, Syedra) : 
(4) east frontier (Karallia, Kolybrassos). Part of Isauria (containing 
Karallia,^ Section 19) was incorporated in Pamphylia when the Province 
was constituted in 74 A.D. {Histor. Geogr, p. 252), Hence a Proconsul of 
Lycia-Pamphylia-Isauria is mentioned in an inscription B.C.H. 1887, 
p, 350 f. ; just as another governor has the title of Lycia-Pamphylia- 
Phrygia,^ because Pisidian Phrygia was incorporated in the Province in 74. 
Both those titles are incomplete ; but this way of enumerating the countries 
in a Province was always capricious and merely vain-glorious, for the 
countries were not official administrative sections of the Province (as is 
clearly shown in the varying lists of Prov. Galatia, see Histor, Geogr, 
p- 253). 

25. Double Bishoprics. Bishops often tried to extend their 
authority over neighbouring towns, which previously had bishops of their 
own ; Basil, Ep. 190, protested against this and took measures to pi-event 
it ; the law forbade it {Histor. Geogr. p. 93) ; yet it was often successful. 
When one of the towns was greater or more famous, the bishop was 
usually designated from it ; but the full title stated both cities (e.g. 0 
SeXeuweta? ’A<yp 5 )v), though one of the two names was often dropped 

^ Probably a dislocation has put here some of the queried names and eliminated Etenna : 
Kassai was perhaps near Karallia, Section 19, also near Serna-Semnea (Jlisior, Geog7\ p. 417). 
Lyrbe perhaps is the site marked Seleucia by R. Kiepert. Those who have not studied the 
problems of Anatolian topography will accuse me of using ‘ dislocations ’ too freely ; but it is plain 
that dislocation has occurred in most of the lists. 

2 Also Syedra (Steph. Byz.). Theodora Syedrissa buried her husband, an Isaurian, at 
Olympus in Lycia (lieberdey-Kalinka, Zwei Reise^i in S, W. Kleinasien p. 34). 

3 Acta Nestoris (Feb. 26), the oldest form, published Rev, Arch. 1S84 i. p. 225, where perhaps 
^pvyias avaffTjs (a manifest falsehood) is a corruption of ^pvyias nitri^ias. 
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through chance or for brevity, in a quite capricious way (compare 
Section 18). 

But occasionally, through pure error, the two names were separated 
and numbered as two bishoprics in the lists. Thus Mesotimolos-Blaundos 
{Not xiii, Histor, Geogr, p. 127 f.) becomes two bishoprics in man}' 
Notitiae : Prakana-Diocaesareia is one in Concil. 787, {Histor. Geogr. p. 364), 
two in De Boor s Notitia : Prymnessos-Akroenos was perhaps one, though 
divided in all the Notitiae {Histor. Geogr. p. 139): many similar cases 
have been pointed out, or still remain for detection (some given in my 
paper on Lycaonia). Similarly, through pure blunder, the city Apameia- 
Kibotos or Seleukeia Sidera is divided and numbered as two bishoprics 
•{Not. L, Not. Epiphanii in Gelzer p. 541). But Hierocles intentional!}' 
gave double bishoprics as two cities in his lists, c.g. Pappa and Sinthandos 
(see below). 

Sometimes a great city of Roman time lost importance in Byzantine 
time, and a town or village formerly subject to it became the chief centre 
of population. The old ecclesiastical name, however, often continued in 
use long after the old city had decayed to a mere village ; but in the 
Councils of 787-879 the new names sometimes appear ; ^ and Leo VI. about 
900 often recognized them in his reformed lists. Thus Colossai and Derbe 
probably sank into insignificance in the fourth century, while Chonai and 
Possala grew ; but the latter names are not found in the Notitiae before 900. 

Many examples of the practical value of these principles are given in 
Histor. Geogr. ; but, as they have not found attention among the few who 
study this subject, I add three examples, (i) The bishop of Arabissos and 
conjoined cities (chiefly Ablastha, now Albistan) is styled 0 'A.pa/ 3 icrov /cal 
XotTTcbv in Nova Tactica^ yet Gelzer, p. 579 vermag den Zusatz nicht zii 
erklcireu^ and inserts a number l;efore rai so as to make a separate bishopric 
Lypa (or Loipa). That is exactly the process by which the ancient 
scholars who copied the Notitiae invented separate bishoprics like Akrotmos. 

(2) Olympos and Phoenica were one bishopric ; the names alternate 
in the Notitiae {Histor. Geogr. Table facing p. 424). Methodius, bishop (T 
Olympos, was therefore also bishop of Phoenica. Not understanding this, 

^ Often those new names were really old Anatolian towns, which had long been kept down 
by the Graeco-Roman cities, and regained the upper hand as Hellenism died and Orientalism 
revived in Asia Minor ; Hisior. Geogr. pp. 25, 87. In Cone. Const. 381 some local names are 
oiind, e.g. Passala for Derbe ; actual facts were more truly given in _the Comilia than in the 
ISfotitiae. 
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Jerome says he was translated to Tyre in Phoenicia {Class. Review^ 1893,. 
p. 31 1 f.). 

(3) In Section 10 it is maintained that Siniandos and Pappa were 
united in one bishopric till c. A. D. 900. After that argument was printed,. 
I observed that the double -title, whose former existence was assumed 
in order to explain the observed facts, actually survives in the extremely 
corrupt lists Co 7 iciL Nicaen. To Mn C. H. TurnePs excellent edition^* 
this evidence is due : even the elaborate edition of Patrum Nicaenoritvv 
iVomma.soc. opera ed. Gelzer, Hilgenfeld, Cuntz, Leipzig, 1898, exhibits it 
insufficiently.^ Mr. Turner s parallel texts show that Academius is called 
bishop of Papa^ in families I. II. III., and of Mustena in V. ; this implies 
a double bishopric Papa or (corrupt) Mustena : and P'amily IV. preserves 
the double entry, Mortineasis Paponiltis']^ The name Papa is here 
evident ; but what is the other name, hidden under this extraordinary- 
corruption? The clue lies in the common tendency to transpose the- 
letters in syllables (see Section 12): Family I. has Aciunedins for 
Academius, and so Mus-ien-ensis implies an older Sum-net-ensis, a 
corruption of Stm-nad-ensis} The forms Synnada, Sinnada, occur in 
Epist. ad Leonem, A. D. 458, and in Ibn Khordadhbeh (trans. de Goeje 
p. 74)- Those who study the local names in Byzantine lists (especially^ in 
the Latin versions), will recognize that these corruptions are in accord 
with many other cases : some names are unintelligible, when they occur 
only once. Thus De Boor, p. 580 has misunderstood several names in his 
Isaurian list, where corruption has run riot : lHovcrahcov {ie, Movo-^dvhayv} 
and TeXou.Sirou {i,e. 'lodkiovaej^ao-rov) he takes as equivalent to KoSa/ccoz/ 
and % 6 Xlvovvto^ ; etc. Unfortunately editors often neglect variants which 
seem absurd ; but Mr. Turner's thorough statement of the evidence shows 
how valuable even such an absurdity as Paponi may be. 

1 Etxknae Occ, Monumenta itirh antiqttissima, Fasc. i., Oxford, 1S99, p. 71. 

It contains enough to show the case clearly when explained, but not to enable me to 
discover it. 

^ Corrupted Pamn, Papho^ Cariae^ Popa^ ParOy &c. , implying original Latin Paponim from 
Creek Uavtav (spelling due to local pronunciation Pdpa, not Pappa). 

^ Or perhaps Paponi\ensis\ : other MSS. show variants, murtinensis, piopapomm y piaponim ; 
from which Mr. Turner elicits Miirtinensis Paponim (so Gelzer also). The forms in the Latin 
Acta of the Councils were often inferred very ignorantly from the Greek original genitives, e.q, 

0 Ua(r(rQ.\o}v at Concil, Const, 381 was made into Passalouensis for Passalensis. 

® But see footnote i on p. 273. 

« Gilsatenus^(Sillyon), Pellensis, Codri, occur in Epist. Pampk. Prov. ad Lconem, 458 ; Senna, 
Serna, Semnea, Sesennia {Histor. Geogr, p. 417) • Geonensis (Lagina), Gelzer Byz. Zft, 1903, p. 129 f. 
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The name which was corrupted in such remarkable ways (Section lo) 
evidently contained Pisidian sounds which could not be represented 
accurately in Greek letters, one approximating to r (represented in Greek 
by t (foi y), or by p, or by r-), the other preceding it, a nasalized sound, 
given m Greek by v or p,, or vr. The name, therefore, was like Sinrad, 
giving in Greek IvwaSa, tiviavho^, tovrpavBo^, %cTpiavB6<:, tivdavS6<:, 
Svp^paBa^ forms which were further corrupted by errors of scribes. The 
variation of accent is evident in the authorities. Anatolian names 
involving n, y or w, and r were peculiarly liable to variation in Greek : 
compare Zemrut-Zulmand (see my article on Lycaonia^). The variation 
-aSo?, -ar-So? is familiar and common. . 


NOTES ON THE TABLE OF BISHO!‘RIC.S. 

1. Lequien (quoted from Gams Series Efiscoporum , as Oriens Christ, is not acceasible in 
Aljercleen) has the following clifierences from our Table, 

(1) Faiihis of Sozopolis, 680, 692, is given only in 680. 

(2) Leo oIkov 6 (j.os Kal roTrorrjpTir'fis of Sozopolis, 787, is omitted. 

(3) Florentius Hadrianopolitanus, 451, 458, is given only in 451. 

(4) Justinianopolis and Conana omitted, 

( 5 ) Georgius Galai {le, Sagalasi), 692, is understood as Parlai (perhaps rightly?). 

(6) Theodosiopolis omitted entirely in 431, 451, and altered to EudoxiopoHs in 458. 

(7) Theodorus Uzensis, 325, assigned to Zorzila ; he was bishop of Hyde (which was in Prov. 
Pisidia from 297 to 371 A.D.), see Lycaonia. 

(8) HeracUdes TiUiensis or Thicusitanus in Pamphylia is made bishop of Tyriaion, He was 
bishop of Panemouteichos, J/isL Geogn p. 409. The first element Panemu was mixed with the 
preceding bishop Mydus Petnelissensis (producing Pentenessensi.s, Paneminensis, Panemu). Gelzer 

Zft, 1902, p. 128, rejects this and considers that there were two bishops of Panemouteichos, 
either rivals or one sick and the other representing him— a theory of despair. 

(9) Macedo Xanlhensis, Zandolensis, in Prov. Lycia is made bishop of Zorzila. 

(10) Theocloulos Apameae, 38 1, is a mere blunder. 

(11) Adon Lyciae, i,e. L[aod]iciae, a doubtful interpretation. Lequien omits, perhaps rightly. 

2. Phogla or Phloga, given in Not. De Boor where Tityassos and Parlais might he expected, 
is perhaps a mere error, derived from Acta Cone. Nicaen. ii. (with which that Nofiiia has close 
relations). There T^iK'n<p 6 pos ^\ 6 ycai'y Nicephorus Phlogon, appears several times at the end of the 
Pisidian list, hut really he was bishop of Pogla and belongs to the Pamphyliaii list, which fallows 
the Pisidian. In some Actiones Nicephorus appears surrounded by Pamphylian bishops. 

3. The bishoprics in Cone. Const. 692 all have the addition hence MavoTreiAfa-s is lest 

taken for MetAotJ TrJAecyj, though iroKews is possible. 


^ (corrupted Siimneta) in Act. Cone. Nicaen. : Subrada (which Finder and^Parthey take 

for Savatra) in Anon. Rav. p. 103, in a group of Pisidian and Pamphylian cities (being on a great 
Roman road, it is to be expected in the Anon.). 

- This article, often quoted in the preceding pages, will he published in Jahreshefte d. Oesterr, 
Inst. 1904, Beiblatt. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


T 
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(Plate VI.) 


§ I. — XiiE Second Campaign — Outlying Sites. 

We resumed work on March 23, 1903. The headquarters of the 
expedition were again at Angathia. Mr. M. N. Tod, Assistant-Director of 
the School and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, had preceded me, going 
overland. Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and University Lecturer in Anthropology, and Mr. R. McG. Dawkins, 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, arrived a few days later. Mr. C. 
T. Currelly, of Victoria College, Toronto, who had been digging for the 
Egypt Exploration Fund under Professor Petrie, joined us for the last six 
weeks of the season. 

The Roussolakkos trenches being full of water, I decided to start work 
at Kouramenos on a bay miles further north, where in 1902 I had seen 
the foundations of a wall running inland from the sea, enclosing the best 
part of the plain at the head of the bay and rejoining the sea half a mile 
beyond. It seemed possible that this was the wall mentioned in the Toplu 
inscription (Dittenberger, Sylloge^-, ii. 929) as enclosing the precinct of 
Dictaean Zeus, the more so as large blocks were visible on rising ground 
near the sea. It proved however to have been a re/Aez/09 only in the Homeric 
sense of an enclosed estate. The excavation gave us the ground-plan of a 
Mycenaean farmstead, described in detail below (p. 329) by Mr. Tod and 
Mr. Dawkins. 

Meanwhile Mr. Duckworth undertook the further exploration of the 
ossuaries which had been discovered and partially excavated in the previous 
season. His full report on these prehistoric human remains and on the 
anthropographic data which he collected at Athens and in Crete, will 
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appear in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. A summary of his 
conclusions was submitted to the Anthropological Section of the British 
Association last September. In brief, he measured sixty-four male and 
twenty-three female crania from these ossuaries, in which they were associ- 
ated occasionally with miniature stone vases, obsidian flakes, small bronze 
single axes, and triton-shells, and regularly with pottery ranging from 
polychrome Kamares to a coarser transitional ware (see p. 300 ff. below), 
but never with true Mycenaean vases. 

‘ In this early Cretan population longheadedness is quite predominant ; of 
forty-six male crania available for examination thirty (65 '3 per cent ) are dolicho- 
cephalic, twelve (26 '15 per cent.) are of mean proportions, and only four (or 8'55 
per cent.) are short. The corresponding percentage figures for female skulls are 
70'6 dolicho-cephalic, 23‘53 of mean proportions, and 5'87 of short skulls. . . . The 
long bones afford an estimate of the stature . . . 1624-9 mm. for men (below 5 feet 
5 inches). This is a distinctly low stature, and the bones are slight.’ 

Thus in head-form and stature, Mr. Duckworth concludes, these early 
Cretans conformed to the type of the Mediterranean race. The modern 
type in Ea.stern Crete is quite different from the prehistoric; the prevailing 
head-form is now brachycephalic and the stature of the men markedly 
greater. 

Some trial-excavations in the inland glen of St. Nicholas, under- 
taken by Mr. Tod in continuation of his quest for the Dictaean Temple, 
enabled Mr. Duckworth to examine skulls of a still earlier period. This 
region was recommended by the presence of a fragmentary decree immured 
in the chapel, as well as by its impressive position under the mountain-cone 
of Modhi. Once more Minoan, not Hellenic, remains presented themselves, 
first another farmhouse, then a deposit of bones accompanied by pottery 
presenting analogies to early Trojan and Cycladic tj-pes, in a grotto under 
the cliff. See Mr. Tod’s report, p. 336, and Mr. Duckworth’s, p. 344 below. 

So soon as the trenches had been drained, we resumed work on the 
town-site at Roussolakkos. The course of this, the main excavation, to 
which we devoted the next two months, will be described in a separate 
.section. Another subsidiary task was undertaken in April by Mr. J. L. 
Myres, Secretary of the Cretan Exploration Fund, who arrived with 
Professor Ernest Gardner's cruising-party, and was induced to exchange 
the luxuries of ocean travel for the privations of the excavator s lot. I had 
to go back to Athens for a time, and Professor Gardner was so good as to 
give me a passage to Smyrna. Mr. Myres explored a building on the top 

T 2 
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of Petsofa, the peak overlooking Roussolakkos, with brilliant results. It 
proved to be a primitive sanctuary, rich in votive terracottas, figures of men 
and women, legs, arms, and. other parts of the human body, and an 
enormous number of animals, some thousands in all. As he was unable to 
exhaust the site before his return to Oxford, it was taken in hand by Mr. 
Currelly, who doubled the 'bag' but obtained few fresh types. See 
Mr. Myres’ report, p. 356 below. 

I returned on May ii with the hiselreise party of the German 
Institute, Dr. Dorpfeld having very kindly brought Dr. Evans and myself 
as his guests from Candia by way of Gournia to Palaikastro. 

The excavation of the town had made great progress under the 
direction of Mr. Tod and Mr. Dawkins, and Mr. Currelly had prepared a 
set of drawings of the most important vases while superintending the pro- 
cesses of cleaning and mending in the cottage which serves as workshop. 
During Dr. Evans’s visit I rode with him to Lower and Upper Zakro. At 
the former place we heard of the finding of a lump of metal, which I was 
afterwards able to secure for the Candia Museum : it proved to be part of a 
copper ingot like those of which a store was found at Hagia Triadha. Near 
Upper Zakro we examined the early site called ’A^poTroA/rou? (cf B.S,A.v\u 
147), where some terracottas seen by Mr, Evans in 1896 were said to have 
been found in a small cave. We succeeded in identifying the spot, one of a 
series of hollows under a low brow of cliff facing east, and from the little 
earth that remained undug we extracted a large rudely modelled ox, a larger 
horn, and parts of the legs of two human figures, all in a red clay like the 
material of the coarser figures from Petsofa. This is in harmony with other 
small pieces of evidence — such as a steatite blossom-bowl found above the 
village of Magasa, and two Kamares vases found at Kochlakies — which 
tend to show that the Minoan civilisation was at home in the interior of 
Eastern as of Central Crete, and was not represented only by trading- 
factories on the coast, as at one time seemed j^ossible. 

One other outlying site was explored in a cursory way. Mr. Currelly 
and I sailed one Saturday evening round the south-eastern point of Crete 
to Kouphonisi, the ancient Leuke, and devoted the morrow to a surface- 
study of the island. We were on the look-out for purple-shell, since a 
fourth-century inscription mentions a tithe of purple in connection with 
Leuke. The result was one more instance of the extraordinary predomin- 
ance of Minoan over Hellenic remains in Crete, for we found not only a 
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bank of crushed murex-shel], but beside it a whole nest of Kamdres 
pottery. 

As harvest drew near it became increasingly difficult to keep our best 
men. We had arranged for some supplementary digging at Praesos, but 
owing to an attack of fever, which forced Mr. Tod to return to Athens on 
May 28, this was postponed. A week later our preparations for departure 
were all made, when the French gun-boat Condor steamed into Grandes 
Bay, and Captain Escande with most opportune kindness offered to take 
two of us along the south coast, an offer which Mr. Currelly and I were 
glad to accept ; we take this opportunity of thanking him for his hospit- 
ality, which we enjoyed for two memorable days. We parted from 
Captain Escande and the Condor at Phaistos, where we were entertained 
by Dr. Pernier, and thence rode to Candia. Mr. Dawkins remained till 
June II in order to finish the plan, and then paid the visit to Karpathos 
which he has described in this volume (p. 176). 


§ 2. — The Town. 

(IT. ATE VI.) 

The prehistoric town at Roussolakkos was laid out in regular blocks, 
each containing several houses. We went on the system of following up 
the streets and ascertaining the extent of an insula before excavating it. 
The blocks are named / 3 , 7, S and so on, and to each room as it is opened 
up a number is given, the Greek alphabet being used in order to avoid 
confusion with the letters and numbers by which the squares on the plan 
are denominated. 

The excavated area was surveyed by Mr, R. M. Dawkins, who has 
prepared an excellent plan on which the walls of different periods are so 
far as possible distinguished ; but another season must elapse before the 
problems of stratification can be handled with absolute confidence. The 
simplified copy reproduced in this provisional report has been redrawn 
from Mr. Dawkins' plan by Herr Seyk, draughtsman to the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens. The majority of the drawings of 
vases in this report are also Mr. Dawkins’ work, the remainder being by 
Mr. Currelly and Mr. Halvor Bagge. 

It should be noted that in the following articles we have adopted a 
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conventional orientation following that of the plan ; north, south, east, and 
west are used as though the top of the plan were due north. 

Our starting-point was the street west of Block ( 3 , discovered last 
.year. This was traced in both directions for a total distance of 145 m,, and 
three successive insulae abutting on it from the south were more or less 
completely excavated. Three streets at right angles to it were opened up, 
one for over 70 m. and the others for shorter distances. The streets, 
though narrow according to modern ideas — they vary from 1'40 to 2*50 m. 
— are wider than those at Phylakopi. One cross-street by exception has 
a width of nearly 4 m., between and an unexcavated block, /x. More 
than half the breadth of the main street is taken up by a raised and paved 
footpath ; the part of it adjoining 8 has a very massive pavement bordered 
by a deep gutter, the bottom of which is the upper surface of an older 
pavement *85 m. below. Between e and 0 we reached a very ancient road- 
surface buried in deep rubbish among which were Kamdres vases ; it was 
paved with rounded cobbles, closely set, much like those in modern Cretan 
villages. 

A detailed description of the several blocks is given in the ensuing 
sections, but it may be convenient to give a less technical summary of 
their more important features here. 

Further examination of the house in /3 excavated last year exposed 
the column-bases, two square and four round, of a verandah in the court, 
with remains of its burned woodwork. The house in 7 on the other side 
of the main street proved to have a front of carefully squared freestone 
masonry with frequent setbacks, which correspond with the internal 
partitions. The hitherto unaccountable setbacks conventional in Mycen- 
aean architecture may have originated in this practice of indicating the 
junction of a partition wall with the main wall. The stairs opposite the 
front door are of secondary construction ; under them we found a large 
well-built bath-room, reached by steps like the sunken bath-room in the 
Palaces. A house further west contains what looks like a shop, consisting 
of a room with one side open to the street, and behind it a narrow store- 
room fitted with a stone sink. The north-western part of the block has 
been robbed of its stones and there is little hope of recovering the 
Mycenaean ground-plan, but from the lower levels, more accessible here 
than elsewhere, came a quantity of early pottery, including a splendid 
Kamdres ^ fruit-stand.^ 
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Block 8 lies west of 7, and has a frontage of 40 m. on the main 
street. Its southern portion, a labyrinth of small rooms shewing signs of 
frequent reconstruction, did not prepare us for the massive masonry and 
spacious planning of the Mansion which occupies the northern part of the 
block. There are two well-marked floor levels corresponding to the two 
levels in the adjoining part of the main street. A hall of the original 
house exhibits a group of four column-bases at the corners of a sunken 
square, precisely like the ' impluvium ' of House B, The best marked 
features of the later Mansion are its entrance, 4 m. wide, which led to a 
stairway of the same width, and a small inner court or light-well, about 
5 m. square, which must have been open to the sky, since its pavement 
slopes down to a broad and deep covered drain. 



Fig. I.— Female Head Carved in Bone. 


On the same side of the main street we explored a third insula, e. 
The largest house had been much disturbed, and after making a plan we 
filled it in. West of it are two well preserved houses, each about 10 m. 
square. In one of them there are the remains of what seems to be an 
early wine-press, a raised cement floor 1 1 m. square, sloping towards a 
sunken jar. 

Block / 3 , of which the house excavated last year occupies a great part, 
was found to embrace several other houses. One of them contained a 
spouted jar and two pithoi below it, an arrangement already observed at 
Zakro and elsewhere, which probably played a part in the manufacture of 
oil Another of these spouted jars or oil separators occurred in Block 7; 
their characteristic feature is that the spout is placed flush with the bottom 
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of the vase. This year, as last, peas and barley were found in jars, and 
for the first time at Palaikastro, a few olive-kernels. 

Neither inscribed tablets nor seal impressions came to light ; but 
the finding of seven engraved gems, two of them three-sided seals of great 
interest, attests the vigilance of our diggers. Of small objects the most 
valuable are a pair of electrum earrings covered with fine granulated work, 
the rim of a steatite cup bearing four incised characters of the Minoan 
script, and a well preserved carving of a woman’s head in bone (Fig. l), 
the eyes and hair of which were supplied in some other material. 



Fig. 2. —Sacred Horns (about i : 4). 


Besides the ceremonial axes from Kouramenos, two, one large, one 
only five centimetres from tip to tip, were obtained from Roussolakkos, 
and a series of four Horn-emblems of various sizes carved in stone (Fig. 2). 

This year a little geometrical pottery occurred at the east end of 
the site, some bronzes related to those from the Altardiill at Praesos, 
and a remarkable scarab. They shew that in classical times there was 
a temple here, as the previous discovery of architectural terracottas, 
which we traced to this field, had led us to suspect. The finding of a 
stratum of wood-ashes suggests that it was constructed principally of 
wood. 
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§ 3.— The Chronology of Palaikastro and Zakro. 

We may divide the life of the town into three principal periods. 

1 . The Kamares Period. 

II. The Early Mycenaean Period, ending with the fall of Zakro. 

Ill, The Late Mycenaean Period. 

Of these the first is well defined, thanks to the labours of Dr. 
Mackenzie and of Mr. Dawkins, who has treated the sequence of the 
Kamares pottery at Palaikastro and the circumstances under which it 
has been found at some length in his paper on the Pottery. But the line 
between the second and third periods has not yet been drawn. 

The settlement at Palaikastro came into being earlier and survived 
later than its neighbour at Zakro, the life of which began, as I believe, 
midway in Period 1 . and ceased abruptly at the end of Period II. Both 
Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Dawkins have spoken of the pottery found in 
the houses there as late Mycenaean ; the former describes it as ' almost 
exclusively characterised by the inferior glaze and debased ornament 
which we associate with the late efforts of Mycenaean art in the 
Aegean’ (BS.A. vii. 145), and Mr. Dawkins does not contest this judgment 
in his valuable study of the Zakro Pottery (j.H.S. xxiii. p. 254). I am 
disposed to place it much earlier and to regard the poorer painted vases 
as of local make and more or less contemporary with the splendid filler 
from House A, which is unquestionably a product of the Palace 
Period. 

The two houses which I excavated at Palaikastro in 1902 contained 
floor-deposits resembling those of the Zakro houses. Generalising from 
these two instances, I assumed that the town had been sacked at that time 
and never reocciipied. Last year, however, in 7 9 and other houses, we 
came on floor-deposits containing pottery of quite different types, among 
them painted vases analogous to these of lalysos, of Cyprus, and of 
the Period of Partial Occupation at Knossos. Palaikastro, then, was 
partially or wholly ruined at the end of the Second Period, about the 
time of the final desertion of Zakro, was partially reoccupied, and was 
finally ruined and abandoned at the end of the Third Period, which 
may perhaps be found to coincide with the final desertion of Knossos. 
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The pottery of the close of Period II. is best illustrated by the 
contents of the store-rooms /3 10 and 13 . This house had been left in 
perfect order, and had evidently escaped being plundered. The principal 
rooms yielded hardly a fragment of pottery, hardly any small objects, 
while in the store-rooms there were hundreds of vases which had remained 
undisturbed except by the fall of the upper storey since the owners stowed 



Continued from B,S,A. viii. p. 309, Fig, 22. (Scale i ; 10. ) 


them there. The rooms themselves (/9 10 and 13 ) were described in 
B.S,A. viii., p. 314, and some of the principal forms were there reproduced 
in Fig. 22, Nos. 1-14. Others, drawn for me by Mr. Dawkins, are grouped 
on Fig. 3 of the present paper, and are numbered in continuation of the 
previous series from 15 to 23, I have inadvertently included two types of 
cup, 16 and 18, which belong to Period III. ; they come from a find in a 
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different house forming part of the same block 26). The following table 
is a record of the vases found whole or recognisable though shattered. 
+ stands for fragments of others^ -b + for fragments of many others} 


Form No. 

Description. 

No. IN j8 10. 

No. INJS 13. 

Remarks. 

I 

Small cup without handle 

“numerous” 

200-1- 

All Minoaii sites. 

2 

Cup with handle 

— 

2-1- 


3 

Pear-shaped cup without 


150+ 

Zakro. 

4 

Small jug 

see 7 

see 7 


5 

Tripod cooking-pots 

3++ 

14 F 

Varied shapes. 

6 

Small basin 


I 

Also in ^ 3. 

7 

Large jug 

3 F + 

19+ + 

Also in Third Period deposits. 

8 

P.seudamphora 

— 

I 

9 

Amphora with elliptical 
mouth 

2 + 

3 + 

All Minoan sites. 

10 

Amphora with circular 
mouth 

— 

I (with ring 
on shoulder) 


II 

Jar with rivet-heads on 
shoulder 

I 



12 

Pail 

I 



13 

Strainer, one vertical 
handle 

— 

I 

Zakro (Dawkins, Fig. 25). 

14 

Strainer, two handle.s 

I + 

4F 

Zakro (Dawkins, Fig. 20). 

15 

Two-handled jar with lip 



1 + 

Also in ossuary on the Ridge. 

[16 

Cup with Up and hori- 
zontal handle 

. none found 

none found 

Third Period type from ^ 26.] 

17 

Tall jug, circular mouth 

I I 



[18 

Shallow cup with vertical 
handle 

none found 

1 none found 

j Third Period type from j3 26.] 

19 

Small amphora 

1 

IF 

1 Zakro (Dawkins, Fig. 10). 

20 

Cylindrical jar 

1 I 

; 

Petras, B.S.A, viii. p. 284: 
cf. Zakro (Dawkins, Fig, 22). 

21 

Squat jugs (lamps ?) 

— 

■ 3 


22 

Squat two-handled jar 

i I 

^ — 

j 

23 

Jar with bridge-spout 

i -j. 

I 

i Zakro t Dawkins, Fig. 28). 

24 

Tripod lamp-stand 

1 I 

— 

GourniL 

25 

Kalathos, cross-handles 
Large pith os 

Small pithos 

1 3 

13F 

I 

■ i(f8?) 

Zakro, (Hogarth, Fig. 42). 

325T. 

Fig. 25 j 

Kalath(.)s, like 25 without 
handles 


I 

Zakro, unpublished. 

Baking-pan 

Fire-box 

I 

! I 

Zakro (Dawkins, Fig. 34). 


Flat lamp with one wick 
loop-handle 

2 + 

1 

Zakro (Hogarth, Fig. 41). 


Lamp for two wicks on 
stem 

Pyxis with coarse rope 
ornament 

Drain-pipes 

2-j- 

, I 

i 2 

1 

Petras, B.S.A, viii. p. 285. 


Plain straight-sided basin 

1 

1 

I 

! 



1 Other objects— in 10, steatite lamp-stand, '09 m. high, top '13 square ; 4 pierced labels and 
5 pierced cylinder weights of clay ; a whole heap of pierced clay balls and cubes, stones with 
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This remarkable deposit has so many points in common with those of 
the Zakro houses, as to leave little doubt that the House / 9 1-22 was deserted 
about the same time as the Zakro settlement. Only three painted vases 
were found among several hundreds of plain ‘ domestic ’ pots, but they seem 
to corroborate this dating. They are (a) two goblets of the same form 
and local fabric as one figured in ‘ Pottery from Zakro ’ (/.H.S, xxiii. p. 255, 
Fig. 23) — one bears the same ornament of double axes : (^) a cylindrical 
jar with rosette-shaped perforations figured B.S,A^ viii. Plate XVII. 5 ; 
its decoration in white on a red slip has almost disappeared, but some idea 
of it is supplied by a similar jar found in 8 19 which is painted with a bull’s 
head, a double axe, and flowers drawn in a style less naturalistic and 
therefore probably later than that of the two fine vases from the Zakro pits 
xxii. Plate XII. 2 and 3). The lower-level house in S, where this 
vase was found, was perhaps ruined at the same time as the house in 8 ; 
they both exhibit the arrangement of four columns round a central light- 
well or impluvium which has not been found in the other houses. The 
group of eighteen painted ‘fillers,’ which so closely resemble one found in 
House A at Zakro, came from an adjoining room in S and seems to have 
been buried about the same time. 

Both 8 10 and 13 contained a lower stratum, which has still to be 
described. The vases rested on a trodden layer of brick-earth and broken 
pottery ; nearly ’20 m. deeper lies the floor proper, formed of hard white 
cement bordered by a red stripe *02 m. in width and distant ‘13 from the 
wall. Unlike the whole vases above, many of the sherds shewed evident 
marks of exposure to fire. The most important object found in this 
stratum — or for that matter in the season’s work — was a clay tablet *10 m. 
long, 7 m. wide, from *009 to ‘013 m. thick, baked grey by the fire, and 
incised with seven lines of writing in a form of the linear script which at 
Knossos, Mr. Evans informs me, is found only in certain deposits dating 
from the early period of the great Palace (cf. his remarks, p. 52 
above).^ 

natural perforations, broken vase-handles in clay and stone, a hoard made for some practical 
purpose, perhaps for use as loom -weights or net-sinkers. In 13, two whetstones. 

The shattered condition of the vases was accounted for by the broken slabs from floor and 
wall-facings of the room above which lay on and among them. Many of these slabs' were coated 
on one side with hue white stucco ; some had been fused by the heat of the fire into a sort of slag, 

^ Alinor finds here — ^ 10, hits of bone pin, triton-shell, flake of obsidian : 13, bits of bronze 
pin, obsidian, a grey flint, half of a hemispherical steatite bowl with one ledge-handle. 
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The potsherds stand to the whole vases above them in the same 
chronological relation as those of the Zakro Pits to the vases in the Zakro 
houses ; indeed they have much in common with the pottery of the Pits. 
These were : 

(a) The only whole vase, a juglet of a type common to the ossuaries, 
where it is no doubt a late form, and to the Pits {Zahv Pottery, 
Fig. II). 

(( 5 ) Numerous fragments of late Kamares cups with plain black 
surface tending to brown, and one with three white stripes on the outside — 
another link with the ossuaries. 

(<r) Lower part of a Kamares bowl with impressed lines (cf Zakro 
Pottery, 249, 3, four specimens from the Pits). Another instance of this 
technique occurred in /3 29 , at the lower floor-level, along with the white 
neck of a filler like J.H.S.^xxVl PI. XII. 3, and other types known from 
the Pits. 

(d) A four-handled jar, put together from fragments. It had an 
internal funnel, a peculiarity which links it with Zakro Pottery, Fig. 16. 
See P'ig. 4. Our example has the orifice on top of one of its handles, 
otherwise it resembles the Zakro specimen. The eyes of the spiral and 
the horizontal bands were once picked out with white. The frieze of 
lunettes was common in the Pits. 

(e) Fragments of a conical filler of early style. 

(/) A jug with long bridged spout and cylindrical neck (Fig. 5), put 
together from fragments. For the form, developed by the addition of the 
neck from one common in Kamares ware, compare a magnificent spherical- 
bodied jug from Knossos (frieze of spirals with dot-rosettes in added white) 
and contemporary imitations found in Melos {Phylakopi, PL XXV.). The 
design, a conventional representation of seaweed growing from rocks, was 
already known from the fine goblet found in the Vaphio tomb ('Eg!). ’Ap^. 
1889, PI. VII. 19), from fragments found in the dromos of the same tomb, 
and from others at Phylakopi ; there is a more sketchy version of it on the 
Palace-style vase from the Heraeum. 

Now a — ddii-Q types found in the Pits at Zakro, which, as Mr. Dawkins 
has shown, contain an accumulation of pottery extending over the period 
preceding the abandonment of the site ; while f, perhaps the latest of the 
.series, is linked by the Vaphio parallel with some of the best products of 
early Mycenaean art, and so furnishes a relative date for the earlier fire 
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which left this lower deposit on the floor of ^ 10 and /3 13 , and probably 
occasioned the rebuilding of the house. 


§ 4. — The Houses. Block / 3 . 

This Insula is now seen to contain five houses, (i) 1-22, (ii) 23-25, 
(iii) 28-31, (iv) 26, 27 and 32-39, (v) 40-47. The partial excavation of 
1-36 was described in B.S.A. viii. pp. 310-316. 

Rooms 1-22. — The continued investigation of this house yielded some interest- 
ing results. In the courtyard (11) we uncovered the remains of a verandah, the 
wooden pillars of which rested on round limestone bases (diam. *38 m., ht. * 18 ) 
distant 1*40 m. from the walls of rooms 10 and 12. On the East, rectangular 
bases alternated with the round ones, as in the courts of the palaces at Phaistos 
and Gournia \ these probably supported piers of brickwork or stone. A quantity 
of charred wood, brick-earth, and freestone blocks reddened and disintegrated by 
fire, lay over and round about the bases. At the West end of 13, where the plan 
shews a double wall, part of the later one -55 m, thick was removed, exposing a 
face of well- finished small ashlar coated with white plaster. The precisely .similar 
masonry of a small house on the South of the Pidge was shown by the pottery 
found in it to be as old as the Middle Minoan period. 15 may be explained as a 
bath-room ; its entrance was at the N.W., screened as usual by a cross-wall, not at 
the S.E. angle where the previous plan shewed it; its carefully plastered floor 
{Palaikastro 1. p. 315 ) was level with the adjoining floors, as was that of the bath- 
room in the Queen’s Megaron at Knossos. Further knife-work in 22, a square 
closet under the stairs which had yielded a quantity of rustic pottery in 1902 , 
brought to light four large jars in a row against the back-wall, and two— one tele- 
scoped into the other as though originally placed on top of it— on the left. The 
floor is of pebble-concrete. Besides broken vases of types found in rooms 10 and 13, 
there were a clay ‘ fire-box,’ a bronze sickle, a bundle of five needles (?) and three 
painted vases which seemed to have fallen from a shelf — a four-handled pyxis with 
a band of spots like the pseudamphora B,S.A, viii, p. 313 , Fig. 26 , the beaked jug 
figured on p, 285 , and another like it. Two much finer vases had been packed away 
inside one of the pithoi. The uppermost, a flask decorated with polyps, coral and 
shells, was much crushed ; the other, a magnificent oenochoe with a curious strainer- 
mouth, painted with two groups of three papyrus-like flowers, was broken only at 
the neck.^ Both belong to an interesting class of early Mycenaean vases, the slip 
of which varies from warm yellow to a greenish grey, and the paint in like manner 
from warm brown to black; the greenish-grey and intense olack tones are duetto 
overfiring, and when they are found together the paint is always very hiable. Bhe 
contents of this room were probably buried at the same time as those of 10 
and 13. 

Rooms 23-25 originally formed an open court (24) from which opened a 
single room (25), perhaps a stable, the two rooms which encroach on the couit 

^ Like a flattened gourd with wheel-shaped body, elliptical mouth, and two small handles high 
on the shoulder. I know only three other examples of this rare form, found at Knossos, Psychro, 
and Phylakopi, all fragmentary. It is a forerunner of the spherical gourd (p. 316, Phg. 15 below), of 
which an early example was found in the Cave at Psychro. 
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being of later construction. The level of the court had been raised by filling it up 
with miscellaneous materials brought probably from some rubbish-heap ; possibly it 
was liable to be flooded by the water which, as other indications show, flowed away 
down the adjacent street. Among the finds made here this year were a nodule of 
liparite, a small spouted steatite bowl, a small steatite lid, a bone awl, a quantity of 
small cups, fragments of wall-plaster (red-brown, yellow, dark blue, and white), and 
a large lentoid gem of late form and design : numerous fragments of ‘ rustic ’ pottery, 
but few of painted ware. 

Rooms 28-31 form a separate house, with a door probably at the S.E. angle. 
No fresh finds were made here. 

Rooms 26, 27, and 32-39 form another house, partially excavated in 1902. 
What was then taken for the threshold proves to be a stone bench, the actual 
threshold being hard by, facing up the street towards y and S. The level of tlie 
door-sill had been raised and a rough causeway, about *40 m, wide, *45 high, built 
from it along the street ; and at the north end of the street, where it turns sharply 
to the W., a kerb had been built to guide surface-waters round the corner. These 
precautions, and the raising of the floor of ^ 24, noted above, indicate that after 
heavy rain the drainage of the southern part of the town escaped do^Yn this street. The 
paved vestibule with stone bench in a recess on the left repeats a familiar arrange- 
ment (cp. /3 8 , 7 1, 8 47, and Zakro G) j beyond the bench is a cupboard containing 
four plain jars. Next comes 32, the main living-room, which gave access to 26, 
27, and probably also to 33, 35, 36, and 37, though the position of their doors is 
uncertain. The deposit of vases in 26 viii. 316) belongs to a later period 

than any in /31-22 ; on the other hand the group of large pithoi in 33 , Avhich 
stood at a louver floor-level, may have survived from the earlier period of destruction, 
since the decoration of the painted example (sprays, double-axes, and four-leaf 
whorls) is in a meticulous style precisely like that of the local painted ware in the 
Zakro houses and in 13. Some olive-stones were found on the floor of 32, and 
in 37 there is a group of jars \Vhich probably played a part in the manufacture of 
oil, consisting of an earthenware tub with a spout projecting over a pithos, the 
spout being flush with the bottom of the tub like that of the Hellenistic oil- 
separator at Praesos {B,S.A. viii. 268) ; similar groups were found at Zakro and at 
Gournia. In this case the ^ separator^ stands on a raised stone platform, and the 
recipient is not sunk in the ground. Among the earth in the latter Avas a steatite 
prism-seal (man, goat, ox-head), A quantity of carboiiised matter was noted near 
the floor-level. The minor finds were a bronze axe-and-adze, a plain jug with flat 
base of the type found in o 4 , a scrap of lead, and a ^t;//V;;/-shell. 35 yielded part 

of a clay lamp-stand like Fig. 24. 36 contains a stone trough, and a squared block 

in the middle of the floor, below the pavement, which probably served as base for a 
wooden pillar, as in 29. In 38 there were found an engraved amygdaloid gem, a 
bronze hook with twisted shank of a type already represented in tlie Candia 
Museum, and a hone ; this room had two floor-levels, both originally paved but 
much disturbed. 

Immediately N. of 36 and 39, in square G 3 of the plan, there is a space 
which seems to have been vacant in the later Mycenaean age. A pit sunk here 
revealed a considerable accumulation of Mycenaean pottery and below that, after 
an interval, a very compact bed of Kamares sherds, of early types. Between the 
two there is an ancient floor-level and the footings of a wall are preserved. The 
sherds rest on virgin soil and stop short against a face of virgin soil to the N. 
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l^he accompanying diagram prepared by Mr. Dawkins (Fig. 6) explains the 
stratification. See his remarks, p. 298. 

Rooms 40-47 may prove to have been entered from the courtyard of the main 
house, 1 “ 22 . In some of them the subsoil rises about ’60 m. above the level of the 
adjoining street and there is no depth of soil ; the whole northern half of the house is 
much destroyed and was only superficially excavated. 40 contained a remarkable 
deposit of 59 small Kamd,res vases, resting on the raised subsoil ; they must have 
been protected by a floor above them of which no trace remains. Ten of them are 



VIRGIN SOIL 

Fig. 6. — Diagram shewing stratification of Pit in G3. 


jugs with bridged spouts, the remainder beaked jugs, cups, and tumblers (see 
Mr. Dawkins’ remarks, p. 307 below, and Fig. 7), 42 contained a trough with 
three cup-like depressions, possibly a ‘ table of offerings,’ since near it was a 
miniature pair of horns (Fig. 2, in foreground), and two pieces of stalactite 
brought perhaps from some cave-sanctuary. 43 yielded a big clay scoop, and 47 
part of a steatite lamp and of a steatite cruet-stand with three cups and a loop- 
handle. 43 and 47 have floors of pebble-concrete, and in the latter there is a central 
column-base. 


R. C. Bosanquet. 



EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. IL 


§ S.— The Houses. Block 7. 

Block 7 lies South of /3 on the other side of the main street. An 
L'Shaped area, nearly 900 sq, metres, has been uncovered. 

Rooms 1 — 12 form the most important house in the block. The entrance, 
which faces the centre of the facade of Block /?, and part of the vestibule were 
uncovered in 1902. The facade of this house, as far as it is preserved, is built of 
large squared freestone blocks. On the left-hand side of the entrance they have 
been removed, yet enough of the sill-course remains to shew that the house-wall had 
several insets, and these insets occur at the places where the partition walls, that 
divide the rooms inside, meet the main wall. This massive style is confined to the 
front wall, where it was adopted to present a fine appearance on the main street. 

Immediately inside the threshold with its plinth and finely squared freestone 
blocks on both sides is a small vestibule with a recess on the left, containing a 
stone bench, under which passes a drain, and a threshold on the right. Facing us 
is a fine threshold j at each end of it is a pivot-hole, perhaps as at Tiryns once 
lined with bronze. This being the main door of the house the vestibule was like a 
porch. An earthenware bath-tub was found here in 1902. 

Passing through these doors we turn to the left, and passing the foot of the 
stairs, find ourselves in 3, a central room {inegaron ?), floored with the usual 
pebble-concrete, from which access is gained to the other rooms. Near the remains 
of a slab pavement are two circular pillar bases, the only remains of the four that no 
doubt once existed here. 

This megaron was the scene of considerable alterations at a relatively late 
period. As it exists now, the western half is filled up by the stairs and a small 
room adjoining them, the walls of which served to support a landing or second 
flight. This room can hardly have been directly lighted. It is thus natural that a 
fine steatite lamp of the usual two-wicked type was found in it. Two toy vases 
were also found here. These structures which stand free, all but one corner, in the 
megaron, and whose walls do not run square with the walls of this latter, were shewn 
to be an addition to the original plan of the house. The clue to this discovery was 
found in clearing out the narrow passage left behind the stairs. In this passage 
three steps were found leading down in the direction of the front door of the house. 
Behind the topmost step the clay floor was found to be full of pottery. When this 
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pottery was being cleared out, the space it occupied was found to run under the 
central room, and eventually a square walled recess was excavated situated under 
the floor of this room. Removing the masonry from the north corner of the 
central room, Ave found that the walled recess was a room to which the steps first 
found had led down. One descended the steps, turned to the right, and one more 
step brought one into this lower room. It w^as in fact a bath-room of the type 
discovered last year in ^ 3. When the stairs were constructed the bath-room was 
filled up, partly by a Avail which ran along its North side, and partly by packing, 
which, fortunately for us, consisted largely of pottery. Then on the foundation 
thus formed the stairs and the room adjoining them were built. A similar example 
of a bath-room so curiously close to the centre of the house is afforded by the 
Queen^s Megaron at Knossos, and also by the Throne-room at the same place. 

Rooms 4f~8 contained nothing of interest, except a triton-shell on the 
floor of 6 . 

A door from the vestibule leads by a crooked passage to 2 which had a 
cement pavement. From the megaron rooms 9 and 1 0 are reached, both well 
paved, the former with cement, the latter with stone slabs. A list of the vases 
found in 9 will give an idea of the contents of a productive room. It contained four 
amphorae ranging in height from *35 to *40 m., unpainted except for rough splashes 
of black ; the open-mouthed painted amphorae shewn in Fig. 18 , p. 319 ; two large 
pseudamphorae, one decorated with stripes on the shoulder and *42 m. high. 
These vases were found clustered together. Besides these there were a three- 
handled about 70 m. high, painted in the degenerate Mycenaean style, and 
a tankard-shaped mug. A ‘ spit-rest,’ a pestle, and a black cowrie shell complete the 
list. Room 1 1 seems to have been a courtyard formed by the space between 
different houses. From it a passage leads to 12, which opens on the street, and 
thus forms a side-entrance to this house, to Avhich, rather than to the following, room 
20 as it opens on the passage also belongs. 

Rooms 13-22 plainly formed another house, with one entrance from 13 into 
the main street. A paved structure in this room may be the bottom of a flight of 
stairs giving access to upper rooms. As the walls stand, however, the system 
14-18 can only be entered from 22 , a region which now presents the appearance 
of one large room; further excavation southwards may make the plan clearer. 
The region has suffered from the removal of ashlar blocks, and old workmen remember 
this area as having yielded many of these for building material. 22 was extremely 
fertile in fine Kamares ware (see p. 307 ) which Avas found immediately above the 
virgin soil. The finest vases came from a specially deep pocket, but outside of this 
the deposit Avas much confused, probably OAAung to the disturbance of the soil by 
the removal of stones. 1 6 yielded good painted plaster. This occurred 
almost everyAvhere on the site, but these fragments are noteworthy, because they 
possess all the colours found, arranged in stripes — AA^hite, dark and light blue, 
yelloAA", crimson, orange, and a dark Pompeian red. Green has not been found. 
This room also yielded a piece of a fine thin-Avalled steatite basin (diamr. over *20 m.) 
decorated round the rim Avith an incised double zigzag *30 m. 

Rooms 23-32 form another house, Avhich opens from 24 on the paved lane 
betAA-een 7 and e. Near the door are the stairs, and under them a small room or 
cupboard, as in the megaron of the first house. The tAvo ashlar blocks at the 
corners of this little room were part of the supports of the landing. The example 

U 2 
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of /S 22) which is a similar cupboard underneadi the stairs, might lead one to 
expect here a store of vases. A fine painted fragment and a clay animal from the 
bottom of a cup are however the only finds noted, besides, as under the stairs built 
over the bath-room in the first house, a clay lamp, which is a natural thing to find 
in a place that must always have been dark. In the rooms N. of the entrance are 
traces of earlier walls. To 27 no door has been found, 26, 28-32 cannot be 
-entered from the street, and may belong to some unexcavated house on the West, 

In 32 was found a large tub like one in /3 37, and in 30 a pair of electrum 
earrings. The quantity of black earth in this room testified to the destruction of 
the house by fire, 

R(7oms 33-38. — 33-36 have no external entrance. 37 and 38 may perhaps 
have been some kind of shop. The whole width of 37 is open to the street. A 
double entrance, with door-jambs of the usual form, leads into the inner room, in 
which were four pithoi, one lying on its side across the others. Another contained 
peas in a carbonised state. With these was a painted Mycenaean lipped cup, the 
mouth of which was closed with a strainer. On a ledge on the North wall is a stone 
sink, connected with a conduit of channelled blocks, which runs through the outer 
room and, making a double turn under the corner of the wall, empties itself into 
the street. The channel is covered with stone slabs. This sink and drain, together 
with the jars, and a collection of four small stone pierced blocks of similar size, 
that were probably weights, make it clear that the rooms were used for some 
industrial purpose. The outer and inner rooms suggest the combination of shop 
and store-room that one sees now in Cretan towns. 

Rooms 39-46. — To make these rooms clear more excavation is needed. 39 
opens on the street, as if leading into a house. 40 and 41 were stores of common 
pottery; 40 especially containing large numbers of small plain cups. 

§ 6.— Block S. 

This block, although not fully uncovered, is already the largest yet 
found (area i8oo sq. m ). It contains several houses, one being in point of 
architecture the finest yet found. Unfortunately this excellence has led 
to much destruction, for the freestone blocks used in the best walls are 
prized as building material by the modern inhabitants. In consequence 
much of this insula, especially the West end, is completely ruined. There 
has also been much rebuilding, by which the level has been raised. Thus 
the fine pavement of the main street in front of this block is secondary : 
the earlier street was at the level of the bottom of the gutter, which is in 
fact formed of the part of the earlier pavement left uncovered by the 
construction of the new way. 

R00771S l~16.—The plan is hard to make out, because of the absence of door- 
ways. In 1, 7, and 10 there were walls of an earlier house. Roo 7 iis 8~16 make up 
a fairly clear house, with a door on Street y-S. Near the entrance are the stairs. 
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3 and 4 stand out clear and square amongst the irregularities of the surrounding 
walls, 4 being of special interest, because from it came the big find of painted 
‘ fillers ’ described below. These were all close together, resting on a floor of con- 
crete, within a few inches of the surface, and the ploughshare must for years have 
almost broken off the points of the long conical pillars, which were resting on their 
large ends. 

Rooms 46-48 form a house entered from the side-street, much ruined and not 
completely excavated. R, of the entrance is a mass of earlier wall, over which 
passes an additional doorway to 16 -in the house described above. The street by 
the door and further S. contained at a lower level than the threshold a great deal 
of Kamjires pottery, contemporary with that from the cemeteries ; this deposit will 
be discussed below (p. 304). It is probable that when the later house was built, the 
site was levelled up with the debris of older structures ; the lifting of the pavement 
in Room 32 disclosed Kamares sherds. Outside the main threshold is the usual 
recessed seat. In 45 were half a dozen large pear-shaped pseudamphorae. 

Rooms 18-40 shew the most interesting architectural features in the block, 
and here also the process of rebuilding can be traced most clearly. The main 
feature of the earlier house was the megaron (19), with its four pillars at the corners 
of a square unpaved space, all lying below the floor-level of the later house. The 
foundation of its western wall can be traced, broken by two doorways with ashlar 
jambs of the usual type. Part of its southern wall runs under the later wall of 25, 
and probably under the pavement of 26. The limit towards the street is shewn 
on the plan by dotted lines ; its position was fixed by the only actual remains, two 
doorjahabs, one at each corner. It was thus a room about 5 m. square. The 
entrance, now concealed by later structures, must have been on the main street, 
from 20 or 21. The square pillar, faced with plaster, found in 20, stood in the 
outer court near the entrance. 1 8 was an inner room only accessible by passing 
through the megaron. Near by are numerous other traces of the earlier house. 
The northern part of room 28 is at a higher level than the other half ; so also 26 
is higher than 27. In room 29 there are remains of walls at a lower level than 
the remains of pavement. The amount of slab pavement at both levels, but 
especially at the higher, is very noticeable. The three pillar bases in 20 must, 
from the irregularity of their position, have fallen from an upper floor. Further, of 
the two of them that shew taper, one tapers upwards, the other downwards. One 
is much disintegrated by fire, and bedded on charcoal ; there are many other 
indications that the first house was destroyed by fire. 

When the second house was built, the megaron was covered up, and^ a fresh 
entrance was made at a higher level. The level of the street was also raised ; to 
this period must also belong all the fine facade from 20 to 36. The facade of 18 
is probably of the older period, as it is not parallel with the edge of the gutter as 
the rest is. The level of 21 was raised by packing it with stone blocks; thus an 
entrance was made at a higher level, to which a slab fixed across the gutter served 
as a bridge. To this later structure belongs the impluvium 23, a paved space 3|- m, 
square, surrounded by a higher pavement. That it was open to the sky is shewn 
by the fact that it has a drain running down to the street, along the West side of 21, 
and emptying itself into the gutter just on the right hand side of the door. This 
drain, like that in y 37, is made of stones channelled out, and seems under the 
pavement of the later, and above that of the earlier house. The paved square in 
40, formed of two huge slabs, may have been a similar impluvium, but this part of 
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the house is much destroyed. 34, 35, 36 on the right of the doorway have no 
entrances. Further, the inner side of the front wall is not faced at all, but left 
perfectly rough. Considering also the rise of level, it seems likely that these were 
massive substructures rather than rooms. 

Room 38 was remarkable for the discovery of two large standard lamps and a 
highly polished lamp-stand of steatite. The finest lamp was *43 m. high, the shaft 
being decorated with bold mouldings, the other *28 m. high and *30 m. in diameter. 
The lamp-stand ended at the top in a flat table with ear-handles. Fragments of a 
white limestone base were also found ; this had four perforations, and was probably 
the lower part of a lamp-stand. The most westerly part of the block yet excavated 
■shews remains of a doorway facing W. and a good deal of pavement at two levels 
is preserved, but most of the walls have disappeared. 

§ 7.— Blocks e and o. 

In Block € at least five houses can be clearly made out. It is triangular 
and covers about 760 sq. m. It is separated from 7 by a narrow lane 
that runs up the hill from the main street, from 0 by^ a narrow, crooked, lane 
and from the unexcavated Block ^ by a straight, well-paved street. This 
street, as running level, has no gutter like the lanes that lead down to the 
main street on both sides of e. 

Rooms 1 - 18 .— This house occupies the northern part of the block, where the 
ground slopes downwards to the main street, from which it is entered by two steps, 
leading into a vestibule (2) with a stone bench on the left and a door on the right. 
The earth in this region was very thin and the exact position of the doors was lost. 
The left-hand suite of rooms ( 4 - 7 ) could only be entered from room 3 ; otherwise 
they are entirely shut off from the rest of the house. Owing to the slope of the 
ground the two lower rooms of this suite are reached by steps. Room 4 goes 
deeper than the others, the subsoil having been cut away. It contained an 
immense mass of pottery. Besides sixteen bowls, some of them painted with 
Mycenaean running patterns, and cups of various shape, there were no less than 
980 of the small handleless unpainted cups so common in Mycenaean houses — 
by far the largest hoard of them found in any room. Room 4 contained the 
bottom of a clay bath-tub, like those sometimes used for interments. Another find 
of note was made in the passage between 10 and 11 — four large vases of the 
form shewn in p. 324, Fig. 24, No. 4. 

Rooms 18 - 20 . — This small house lies S. of the last, and opens on the 
paved lane y-c Wedged in between two larger houses, it consists of only three 
rooms. In 18 , which was well paved- with slabs, two saddle-querns were found 
standing on projecting masses of masonry. As an open-mouthed pithos was found 
standing below each of them, they were probably in situ. 

Rooms 21-28 occupy the S.W. corner of e. Some earlier walls beneath them 
require further investigation. The fine concrete floor and pavement in the two 
halves of 24 point to this having been the best part of the house, just as the stone 
trough and saddle-quern and coarse pottery found in 28 suggest that this, furthest 
from the front door, was the kitchen. 
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Rooms 29-35 are built on the remains of an earlier structure, the walls of which 
are especially prominent near the entrance, which is in the street The facade 

is of ashlar masonry, the only instance of this style in the whole block. Remains 
of a later house were also found at a slightly higher level, so that here there is 
evidence of three distinct periods of habitation. This later house may be Hellenic 
(a fragment of geometric pottery occurred in it), and connected with the later 
temple on this site. This eastern area of the town is also the one where all the 
high-level finds of Hellenic objects were made. The lowest house will belong to 
the earliest period of the habitation of the site, the period of the Kamares style, 
called by Mr. Evans ^Middle Minoan,^ whilst the second house, to which the 
bulk of the remains belong, is clearly contemporaneous with the rest of 
the town, and is therefore Mycenaean. To the earliest house probably 
belonged a remarkable vase found in room 32 , a clumsily made tall Kamares 
amphora, with handles high on the shoulder, roughly decorated with stripes 
of white paint. This characteristically early shape is illustrated by the vase on 
the right in B,S.A. vii. p. ii, Fig. 4. In the S.E. corner of the Mycenaean house 
(room 29 ) was found a winepress, with the bed and i*eceptacle for the must 
preserved — a remarkable discovery. The bed of the press was underneath the 
corner of the latest house, appearing on both sides of the wall of this latter. It is 
supported on two sides by the house wall, and on a third by a wall built out for 
this purpose. On the fourth side it slopes down to a pithos, which is built into the 
fine hard plaster of the bed to its lip. Into this pithos the juice would flow off 
the slightly sloping bed. Just between the bed of the press and the wall above it, 
two or three clay lamps were found of thq characteristically Mycenaean type shewn 
in p. 326, Fig. 27, No. i, a discovery which clearly dates the House of the Winepress. 
In 33 was found the lip of a steatite cup, bearing four linear signs. 

Between these houses and the eastern limit of the block is a region whose 
plan has not been clearly made out. Here also there are remains of a later house 
at a higher level, though not so well preserved. At the extreme corner of the 
block the fifth house opens to the main street. Crossing the threshold, one finds 
oneself in a vestibule, from which a paved passage leads to the right into the other 
rooms of the house. In this arrangement of the entrance, this house is like the 
first one in this block. Facing the front door was a narrow flight of five steps. 
In this vestibule were found a strainer of the common type shewn in last year’s 
report viii. p. 309, Fig. 22, No. 14), and the fragments of a steatite lamp 

destroyed by fire. Of the action of fire this vestibule shewed abundant traces in 
the shape of charcoal and the red earth that is formed of burnt and disintegrated 
brick. Across the paved passage that leads from the vestibule runs one of the 
walls of the later house, which, like the one above the House of the Winepress, is 
to be connected with the later Hellenic Temple. Only ‘30 m. above the Mycenaean 
pottery, which choked the narrow paved lane that runs up just past the entrance of 
this house, was found a fragment of a bronze tripod. A fragment of another of 
different pattern had been found in 1902 in the main street outside 15 . 


Block o. 

The last of this block, that has been excavated, lies opposite to block e on the other 
side of the crooked lane €-0. It consists of a raised knoll of rocky subsoil between 
this lane and the cul-de-sac formed by the continuation of Street e-f. On the top 
of this knoll rests a single square room. The slopes up to it are piled irregularly 
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with stones. Here were found a number of rough flat-bottomed unpainted jugs of 
early type (see p. 322, Fig. 21). In this point this building resembles /3 40 , which also 
lies directly on a knoll of rock and contained early vases. It would seem likely that 
in these places any later buildings would have risen so high as to have been quite 
destroyed. The character of the pottery in any case shews that we have here 
buildings dating from the earliest period of the town. 

The cul-de-sac to the South of this building rises towards its end, and is 
roughly paved with cobblestones, highly polished by wear. It must at some period 
of the town’s history have formed a thoroughfare, perhaps at the time when the 
deposit on o was laid down. Its present condition is quite enigmatic. 

The removal of the surface soil revealed the existence of more buildings to 
the south-east, but these have not been followed up. 


R. M. Dawkins. 



EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. 


II. 


§ 8. — The Pottery. 

§ I. — A very great quantity of pottery has been found in the two 
seasons' work at Palaikastro. It will give an idea of the amount to say 
that in the season of 1903 about 650 vases were found more or less 
complete, of which 160 come from the cemeteries and the rest from the 
houses. In addition the Roussolakkos site yielded great quantities of 
fragments. From fifty to eighty baskets full were brought in daily. All 
the sherds were washed, a record kept of their nature, and the more 
interesting kept as samples. The rest were piled in labelled heaps for future 
reference or search. 

In giving an account of this pottery it will be best to follow as far as 
possible a chronological order in dealing with the various fabrics. Both in 
this and in other ways, Dr. Mackenzie’s article, ^ The Pottery of Knossos,' 
xxiii. p. 157, which has been followed here as closely as possible, 
has cleared the way very much. The article on the Tottery from Zakro,’ 
J>H,S. xxiii. p. 248, was unfortunately written before it appeared. 

Setting down in chronological order the places from which the pottery 
came, we have : — 

I. The cave-burials of H. Nikolaos, with their hand-made pottery of 
very early shapes. 

II . The Kamares cemeteries. These include {a) The burials on the 

gravel ridge described in B.S,A. viii. p. 290. These as a whole are the 
earliest of all. {b) The large bone-enclosure, shewn in BS.A, viii. p. 291, 
Fig. 5. (^) The bone-enclosure at Patema. 
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HI. The early deposits, five in number, on the Roiissolakkos site. 
It is these deposits that enable us to connect - the cemeteries with the 
town, for the pottery that was in use when the houses were abandoned is 
very much later than this, and belongs to an advanced stage of Mycenaean 
technique. As the remains of earlier houses are found in many parts of 
the town, so there occur several of these Kamares deposits. Outside these 
definite deposits, the good Kamares ware found in the houses was extremely 
small in quantity, and may very well have come from below the level of 
later floors. These deposits are : — 

{a) The low-level stratum of pottery found in G 3, whose position is 
shewn in Fig. 6, p. 289. This is probably the earliest, for, besides its depth 
and the character of the Kamares ware, it contained the bulk of the 
polished thick ware described below. 

{b) The deposits in 7 22 (p. 291), and in the space outside S 48 
(p. 292) where the street widens. These adjacent deposits also contained 
ware of the early cemetery types, mixed with vases that appear to be 
later than the best period of Kamares technique, and resemble those shewn 
in ‘ The Pottery of Knossos,' Fig. 6. 

(c) The early pottery from j 8 40 (p. 289), which yielded fifty-nine 
Kamares vases, consisting of cups and various types of beaked jugs. 

(e) The small coarse flat-bottomed jugs from Block 0. 

IV. The town floor-deposits, with which go the ware from Kouramenos, 
from Kastri, and from the beehive-tomb described in BS.A. viii, p. 303, 
These vases, as will be seen below, belong some to the best period of the 
Mycenaean style, some to the period of its decline, when elements of the 
geometrical style were beginning to appear. Definitely earlier than the 
latest of these floor-deposits is the pottery in the filled-up bath-room in 
Block 7. 

V. A few ‘geometric' vases from the higher, probably archaic Greek, 
deposit on the Roussolakkos site. 

Treating this pottery according to fabric, we have, still following the 
chronological order: (i) Handmade, unpainted fabrics, from I. 11 . and 
III. above; (2) Kamares ware, almost entirely from II. and III. ; (3) My- 
cenaean painted ware, from IV., ranging from the best period to the period 
of transition, and including the geometric vases of V. ; (4) Plain domestic 
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ware, which, as it comes mainly from the floor-deposits, is mostly contem- 
porary with the Mycenaean painted ware. 


I. — Handmade, Unpainted Fabrics. 

§ 2. — Nothing so early as the vases from H. Nikolaos has yet been 
found in this district. Their ^ Cycladic ' shapes and scanty use of incised 
ornament have been described below (p. 340). Next in age come some 
vases from the burials on the western slope of the gravel ridge near the 
town. This yielded a little ware, either incised or decorated with 
impressed triangles, which, by the position in which it was found, connects 
the H. Nikolaos vases with the succeeding Kamares period. One of these 
vases of globular shape with suspension holes has been figured in last 
year’s report viii. p. 290, P'ig. 3), where the deposit is fully 

described. A further link is furnished by the little lid (Fig. i, No. 14) 
from the large bone-enclosure, which was clearly made to be tied on as a 
cover, like the hat-shaped lids of the H. Nikolaos vases. But Palaikastro 
has not yet yielded satisfactory ceramic evidence to bridge the gap by 
shewing the transition from the incised to the painted style. 

It is worth while to notice the comparative elegance and fineness of 
the early unpainted ware of Palaikastro, and its agreement in these points 
with that of Zakro, described by Mr. Hogarth in B.S,A. vii, p. 142. In 
both places also two fabrics are found. The first has a burnished surface, 
and its decoration consists of finely incised lines or scratches : in the second 
the markings are more softly engraved on a dull surface. The vase from the 
cemetery figured in the first report (BS.A, viii. p. 290, Fig. 3) is of this 
second kind. No fragment of the coarser handmade ware of the earlier 
Knossian strata has been found at these sites, which also as yet lack 
the very early painted ware found at Knossos and classified by Dr. 
Mackenzie as Early Minoan. Specimens are shewn in ' The Pottery of 
Knossos,’/. AT. vS. xxiii. p. 167, Fig. i. The inference seems to be that the 
unpainted handmade pottery continued to be made here later than at 
Knossos, and had time to develop to greater elegance, and that then the 
fully developed polychrome Kamares technique was introduced at one 
sweep, without passing through the primitive stage presented at Knossos 
by the Early Minoan period. 
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The deep deposit in square G 3 yielded many fragments of a very 
thick polished brown ware, which, except for a few sherds in 7 22, was not 
found elseu^here. It was handmade, the clay being of a ruddy brown, and 
containing many particles of some white substance. The polished surface 
was of a rich chestnut-brown colour. The fragments seem to be of large 
dishes, but it was impossible to make up any shape. A big handle and one 
big lug were found. From its position it was clearly contemporaneous 
with Kamares ware of the best technique. It shews the older unpainted 
style surviving for household purposes alongside of the newer painted style 
adopted for the finer vessels. 

On the town site was found the spout of a handmade vase of grey 
clay, exactly like the one from Syros figured in "Apx- 1899, 

PI. 9, No. 8. 

2.— KamAres Ware. 

§ 3. — The distinguishing mark of this fabric, of which much has been 
found at Palaikastro, is, as is now well known, the method of covering the 
vase with a coat of black lustrous glaze-paint, and painting a design on 
this in matt colours, chiefly white, whidi is in the best period helped out 
by other colours, red or even yellow, the result being a fine polychrome 
effect. Characteristic also, though rare at Palaikastro, is the use of plastic 
decoration. Except for the handmade vases mentioned above, and a certain 
amount of plain domestic ware mainly from Patema, the vases from the 
cemeteries are all of this fabric. So also are those from the early deposits 
in the town, again with the natural exception of the rougher household, 
vessels. 

In a degenerate form it is also found in the later houses, the older style 
lingering on for such small objects as cups. These later vases also have a 
thinner, poorer glaze, which is often rather red than black, and very 
carelessly applied, and do not often shew the characteristic white paint. 
Many of the flat handles of such cups were found in clearing out the 
streets. This practice of covering the whole vessel with black survives in 
fact until geometric times, when vases black all over except for a 
decorated panel reappear in considerable numbers. The Kamares white 
paint, on the other hand, survived on more honoured vases to be an added 
beaut}^ of the Cretan M}Tenaean st}^le. 
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These vases fall under three of the four main classes under which Dr. 
Mackenzie^ has classified the fine ware of the ' Middle Minoan ^ period : 
cups, spouted jugs of different kinds, amongst which are the holemoiithed 
vases with bridged spouts, and, rarely, ‘ fruit-stands.' 

§ 4. — Here, as elsewhere, cups of various types form the great 
majority of the vases found. So common are they that it is po.ssible by 
their means to get at some chronological classification of this fabric, and 
to shew how its later forms were taken up by the potters of the succeeding 
Mycenaean period. These cups, then, fall into two groups, according as 
they are found in the cemeteries and early town deposits, or occur in the 
later town houses. Any exclusive characteristics of either group will 
naturally form a criterion of earliness or lateness respectively which may 
be applied elsewhere. The groups are as follows : — 

A. The shapes shewn in Fig. i, and numbered i, i a, 2, 2 a, 3, 4, 5, 
S a. I a and 2 a are variants of i and 2 ; 5 a very often has a model 
of an animal on the bottom, a fancy peculiar, as far as I know, to the 
potters of Palaikastro. These shapes occur only in the cemeteries and in 
the lower deposits in the town. This establishes the earlier date of this 
group. Its absolute dating is indicated by certain Egyptian parallels. 
Thus 4 is a shape characteristic of Xllth dynasty alabaster vases, 
which, however, often have rims and lids. Shape 2 a without its handle 
appears among the Xllth dynasty pottery kindly shewn me at Benihasan 
by Mr. Garstang. The Egyptian parallels to the cups with an animal 
inside appear to have a wider range. Characteristic features of this group 
of shapes are these ; — 

{a) The use of red paint, which amongst the cups is practically 
confined to these shapes, hardly indeed going beyond i, 4, and 5 a. This 
agrees with the evidence from Knossos {J.H.S. xxiii. p. 180}, that the 
polychrome design tends to become monochrome, light design on a dark 
ground. 

{b) The bases of these cups, when flat, as they with one or two 
exceptions always ai'e, shew parallel striations, as if the cup had been 
separated from the clay still on the wheel by some straight cutting 
instrument These parallel striations always appear, although sometimes 


^ ‘ Pottery of Kno.ssos,’y.iV.A. vxiii. p. 171. 
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a little smoothed out, and, as they are never found in any vase from later 
deposits, may be regarded as an indication of an early date. Later vases 
with flat bases shew the curved concentric striations made by the use of a 
string to separate the freshly made cup. These markings are illustrated in 
^ Pottery from Z^kxo^ J.H.S, xxiii. p. 249, Fig. 2. 

(c) The careful welding of the lower end of the handle into the side of 
the cup. Contrast Fig, i, No. ii. 

(d) The remarkable depth of shape 4 and the allied vase shewn in 
Fig. 2, also point to an early date. For this see ‘ Pottery of Knossos,' 
p. 166, and the vase shewn there in Fig. i, No. 7, p. 167, which presents a 



(Scale 1:2.) (Scale 1:4.) 

shape almost identical with that of the cup shewn here in Fig. 3, No. 
Like that of the Knossian cup in question the base of the cup shewn here 
in Pig. 2 is not flat, but hollowed out like that of a wine bottle. 

Cups of shapes varying between 6, 6 a, and 6 b, are very common in 
the cemeteries. The base generally has the straight, but not infrequently 
the concentric, striations of the later period. The shape in fact never 
disappeared, and is the parent of the common little Mycenaean unpainted 
cups, of which so many were found in the later houses, as indeed on all 
Mycenaean sites. These earlier Kamares examples are, however, as at 
Knossos, of much finer workmanship. It is to be noted, however, that red 
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paint is not used in the decoration of these cups, which are in general 
quite plain. 

B. The shapes of Fig. i, numbered 7, 8, 9, 10, ir, iia, 12. Of 
these II and ii a are cups of the Vaphio type, varying in the sharpness of 
the angle at the bottom. As a rule the earlier the cup the sharper and 
neater the angle. There is also a good deal of variation in the steepness 
and curve of the sides. 

This group of forms is found not only in the cemeteries, but in the 
later houses as well, the commonest shape in these latter being i r a, the 
coarser variety of the Vaphio type. This relative lateness is confirmed by 

(a) The absence of red paint from their decoration, which is besides 
generally not so good in pattern. 

( 5 ) The striations on the base are never straight, but invariably of the 
concentric type produced by a string. 

(c) The glaze-ground is commonly not so good, and is very frequently 
of a red colour. 

(d) 12 is already a Mycenaean form. Without its handle it is exactly 
13, which is a very common type of Mycenaean bowl, of which large 
numbers were found in, amongst other places, the filled-in bath-room in 
Block 7. No. 7 looks early, and no examples seem to have been 
found outside the cemetery, but the attachment of the handle and the 
invariably poor glaze are both signs of lateness, 

§ 5. — How does this bear on the chronological relations between the 
town and the cemeteries? Of the early deposits in the town, those in 
Block 0 and ^ 40 are lioor-deposits ; those in 7 22 and outside the door 
of S 47 are of the nature of filling, and a good deal confused ; only that in 
G 3 presents the character of a regular undisturbed stratum of pottery that 
must have been formed continuously and have never been moved. From 
the prevalence in this stratum of vases of the types of Nos. i and 4 
(Fig. i), and the discovery there of a cup so typical of the earliest 
cemetery forms as the vase from which No. 2 (Fig. i) has been drawn, 
and also from the absence of later types of Kamares cups and still more of 
Mycenaean painted ware, one may conclude that this, the deepest and 
•earliest deposit on the town-site, is contemporary with the earliest burials. 
The absence of cups of the second class (see Fig. i, No.s. 7-12, and 
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description) from this deposit is additional evidence for the time-separation 
of the two classes of Kamares cups. 



Fit;. 4 . — Kamares Cups. (Scale i t 3.) 


The cemeteries thus were in use when the town site was first settled, 
and continued to be used until after the introduction of new types of 
pottery, types which survived into the later period of the town’s career. 



Fig. 5.— Kamares Cups and Jugs. (Scale about i :4-5.) 


when these cemeteries had gone out of use. From the occurrence in the 
cemetery at Patema of a few domestic vases of forms found in the later 
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town, it may be inferred that occasional burials — perhaps, from the plainness 
of the vases, burials of poor people — went on here later than in the other 
cemetery. But as domestic ware is likely to continue unaltered longer than 
more ornate fabrics, too much stress should not be laid on this. Mad 
these cemeteries not gone out of use early, for prosperous people at all 
events, Mycenaean vases, which as it is are conspicuous by their absence, 
would have been found. The citizens of the Mycenaean period buried 
their dead in \dpvafceq. 

The decoration of these cups is often extremely pretty. Specimens 
of them together with a few other small vases of miscellaneous shapes 
have been published in last years report, Figs. 7, 9, 10, and 17, and others 
are shewn here in Fig. 4 and Fig. 5, a, c, d. The hatching indicates 
red paint, the white white paint, and the black shews the ground of black 
glaze-paint. With the exception of the leaves in Fig. 4, No. 3, no 
naturalistic patterns occur ; all are .strictly conventional. The festoon and 
the single-coil spiral are very characteristic. The running spiral of 
Fig. 5, d, is very rare ; not that running .spirals in white paint are not 
common enough, but they occur almost always on vases painted v'hen the 
Mycenaean style had come to the fore, and the use of white was preserved 
as a survival of the older style. 

§ 6.™ The Kamares beaked jugs were all of the form shewn in 
Fig. 22, No. 2. All were ornamented with white stripes, generally vertical 



Fig. 6,— Kamares ‘ Hole-mouthed ’ Jar. (Scale 1:3.) 

on the body, surrounding the neck like a collar, and again repeated 
undei the spout (Fig. 5, Six of these were found. The other 
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beaked jugs will be discussed below in the section on domestic 
pottery. 

Here, as generally in Crete, there are two forms of hole- mouthed 
Kamares vases with bridged spouts. One is that shewn in Fig. 6, with 
two handles and the body tapering downwards to a foot ; the other is the 
type with one vertical handle opposite the spout, shewn in Fig. 7, No. 2. 
Fig. 7, No. I shews the form that is probably the ancestor of these vases. 
It was among the very early vases found on the gravel ridge. The clay is 
red, and the surface polished and not painted. It is handmade. Besides 
these points, the antiquity of the form is also attested by its appearance 
amongst the Early Minoan vases from Knossos (see ' Pottery of Knossos,' 
Fig. I, Nos. 8, 10, 12), and a vase with a similar spout has been found 
among the Cycladic ware from Syros (’Ecj6. 1S99, PI. 9, No. 14). xA 



fine Kamares vase from H. Triadha near Phaistos, to which I am allowed 
to refer by the kind permission of Professor Halbherr, supplies the 
connecting link. Similar in all other respects to the vases shewn in 
Fig. 7, Nos. I and 2, it has a spout that is exactly half-way between them. 
Since this parent-form is of the one-handled type, it is likely that this 
is the older of the two. Developing a neck it survived as the form shewn 
in Fig. 12, though as a hole-mouthed vase it was long outlived by the type 
with two horizontal handles, which lasted as a common form well into the 
Mycenaean age. xAlso an example of the one-handled type from the 
cemetery had a fine, though much ruined, decoration of white and red. It 
sometimes has a foot : probably the footless form is the older. 

§ 7. — Of ‘ fruit-stands ' 7 22 yielded one stem, with much perished 
white paint, and one splendid complete example (Fig. 8), a beautiful 

X 2 



Fig. S.—Kamares ‘ Fruit-stand.’ (Scale 1:2,} 


Before passing on it should be added that two plain black fragments 
of very thin eggshell Kamares wai'e were found in 7 22, which also yielded 
a few fragments of the ware with plastic decoration. 
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3. — Mycenaean Painted Ware. 

§ 8 . — This section and the following on the household pottery 
comprise, with the exception of the few degenerate Kamares forms, all 
the vases from the later town, and from the sites mentioned above under 
the fifth heading. This amounts to at least five-sixths of the total pottery 
found. 

The painted Mycenaean ware ranges from that of the best period to 
that of the period of decline, which in Crete leads by gradual steps to the 
fully developed geometric style. That painted vases of varying date 
should be found together, or at least in the same town, is not surprising, 
for such objects would be of considerable value, and so be carefully 
preserved. Thus, whilst very many of the vases were of the decadent 
period, the finds of vases shewing the Mycenaean technique at its best 
were numerous and important. That the floor-deposits however do not 
go back to a very early date in the Mycenaean period is shewn by the 
scarcity of the ripple-motive (‘ Pottery of Knossos,' p. 160 ), which from its 
origin must be regarded as a characteristically early Mycenaean pattern. 
No whole vases shewing this were found ; it occurred on a good many 
fragments from the well in /3 4 (B.S,A. viii. p. 311 ). In strong contrast 
to this is the frequency of this ripple-motive on the Mycenaean ware 
wliich was found mixed up with clearly contemporaneous Kamares cups 
in the pits at Zakro (‘ Pottery from Zakro,' /.US. xxiii. p. 25 ). Thus, 
whilst the pottery from the Zakro houses is contemporary with that of 
the Roussolakkos floor-deposits of /S 1-22, S 4 and S 18, that from the pits 
exhibits an earlier stage which is as yet but slightly represented at 
Palaikastro. (See however the account on p. 284 above of the earlier 
stratum in 0 10 and 13.) 

g g. — A cylindrical vase with a perforated star on each side, and a 
pair of horizontal handles near the rim, may however be regarded as 
belonging to a slightly earlier period than the deposits in /S 1-22 and S 4 
(excluding lower strata in ^ 10-13). It belongs to the early Mycenaean 
period when the Kamares technique of light on dark was being thrust 
into the background by the development of its dark-on-light Mycenaean 
rival, if one may judge from its bearing a certain resemblance both in 
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shape and naturalistic style of decoration to the beautiful lily vase figured 
in ‘Pottery of Knossos/ p. 189, Fig. 8. The ground is a rich red ; the 
decoration consists of a bulbs head on each side, between whose horns a 
double axe is suspended, whilst from between the perforations spring 
branches of star-shaped flowers. It is the natural treatment of these 
flowers in pure white that so strongly recalls the Knossian vase above 
cited. Its fragments were found in clearing out the large megaron ( 18 ) 
of the earlier house in Block S. A very similar vase was found in 1902 
amongst the potter}^ in ^ 10 . Its decoration was much ruined. It is 
shewn in BS.A, viii. FI. XVII. No. 5. 

§ 10. — Of the best Mycenaean period the finest vases were the group 
of fillers, which are mentioned above as having been found in B 4 . In all, 
there were 17 of these, of which 13 can be almost completely made up. 
They are of two shapes. One is conical with a large, bold handle (Fig. 9) ; 
this is the shape of the vase carried by the cup-bearer of Knossos. 
The other (Fig. 10) is pear-shaped, with a narrow neck, small handle, and 
projecting lip. Of exactly the same shape is the filler, from Zakro, 
published by Mr. Hogarth, J.ffS, xxii. p. 333, and PI. XII. The 
technique also is identical. This shape is everywhere much rarer than the 
conical type, which has been found at Gournia in considerable numbers, 
and has occurred in stone at Knossos and H. Triadha. All are covered 
with a fine ruddy yellow slip, and decorated with a lustrous paint 
that varies from red to black. They are in all cases pierced at the 
bottom.^ 

The pear-shaped fillers are, as Mr. Bosanquet has pointed out - in 
connexion with the Zakro vase, very closely akin to the Keftiu shape, from 
the Rekhmai'a tomb, figured by W. Max Mtiller, Asien tmd Eiiropa^ p. 340. 
The nipple at the bottom of the Keftiu vase points very decidedly to its 
having been pierced. A pierced filler from Phylakopi has a similar 
though smaller nipple. 

The motives of the decoration are either conventional or marine, 
and there is a tendency for the vases to go in pairs. Of the conical fillers, 

^ In publishing the filler from Zakro referred to above, Mr. Hogarth has inadvertently stated 
that it was not pierced at the bottom. As the vase stands now in the Candia Museum the bottom 
is supplied in plaster. These examples from Palaikastro and others leave no doubt that the Zakro 
vase also was pierced. 

“ ‘ Archaeology in Greece/ xxi. p. 339. 
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five shew characteristically Mycenaean conventional designs, one pair (Fig. 
9) having a beautiful pattern of festoons looped up with triple pendants 



FUJ. 9. (Scale I : 3 ‘ ) (Scale I : 3.) 

■ Mycenaean Fillers. 


This splendid design occurs also on a hole-mouthed jar from Phaistos, whilst 
other parallels come from Mycenae ^ (‘Pottery of Knossos,’ p. 192) and 

I [The upper part of the restored design J.H.S. xxiii. 192 represents the neck of an amphora 
found by Professor Tsountas in a tomb at Mycenae, along with a more complete one, also restored 
by Messrs. Marshall and Bagge. The pattern may be derived from a necklace ; similar forms 
appear among the glass«paste ornaments from Mycenae.— R. C. B.] ^ - 
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Phylakopi. Another bears the double axe, with its blades cusped, as if 
one axe were seen behind another. The design is completed by large 
rayed stars and shells. The large number of actual triton -shells found, 
to be used doubtless as trumpets, a practice illustrated on a gem from the 
Idaean cave xxi. p. 142, Fig. 25), and by the modern Cretan 

aypo(i>v\aice^, points to these shells being tritons, rather than murex-shells. 
At the same time, the finding of murex-shells on Kouphonisi points the 
other way. Certainty can hardly be reached : perhaps the artist himself hardly 
knew. Of the other complete examples, two are entirely marine in design 
and are covered with murex-shells amongst long fronds of seaweed which 
spring from conventionally indicated rockwork. Two more, of which only 
the top halves survive, have the same stars, alga, and rockwork. A lower 
half, which probably belongs to one of these, shews stars and murex- 
shells. 

Of the pear-shaped type, one, unfortunately not all preserved, has the 
rayed star, shells, and long seaweed fronds. This vase must have been 
almost a pair to the filler from Zakro cited above, which however has not 
the long swaying fronds of seaweed, which are so graceful a feature in the 
Palaikastro design. A complete filler of this type is covered wuth a close 
pattern of nautilus shells and rockwork ; the remaining four are decorated 
with a large octopus whose body occupies one side of the vase, whilst his 
straggling feelers are arranged to cover the rest of the field. The necks of 
these octopus fillers are decorated with the other marine motives. Three 
other fillers in fragments, but of much coarser make, come from Block 7. 
Two have the decoration disposed in bands, like the fillers from Gournia. 

§ II. — /3 22, the little room under the stairs in Block /9, yielded 
some fine painted vases. Two had been packed away in big jars which 
stood around the walls. The good vases were two tall beaked jugs, one 
of which is shewn in Fig. ii, with a pattern of spiral tendrils round 
the body, a more florid descendant of the tendril pattern on the 
Zakro bowls {J.H.S. xxiii. p. 249, Figs, i and 3); a four-handled 
pyxis, a gourd-shaped vase decorated with an octopus and shells on 
both sides, and a peai'-shaped vase with papyrus painted on it. Both 
of those were of cold greenish-grey clay and slip and vei'y black 
paint The mouth of the papyrus vase is closed by a strainer. The size 
of the bow of the handle, and the way its lower end curves away again 
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from the body of the vase, are characteristic of these very fine vases, when 
the potter’s mastery over his material was complete. A .three-handled 
pithos from Thorikos, figured in ’E^. 'A.p^, 189S, PI. XL i, is decorated 
with a very similar papyrus plant. The gourd -shaped vase painted with an 
octopus is clearly contemporary with the fillers, and thus the greenish- 
grey slip and very black paint go with the warm yellow slip and reddish- 



Fig. II.— Mycenaean Spouted Jug. (Scale 1:3.) 

brown paint The difference appears to result simply from the manner of 
firing. Other vases with this greyish slip and black paint are the three- 
handled pseudamphora reproduced in last year’s report viii. p. 313) 

and a large jug with a long bridge spout (p. 285, Fig. 5) from the earlier 
stratum in /3 10 . In these two vases the decoration is more conventional ; 
the fronds of alga, that spring from the rockwork at the bottom of the 
decorated field on the beaked jug, end in a similar way at the top under 
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the neck. The natural scheme is thus conventionalised so as to look alike 
Trom above and from below. This happens not unfrequently, and this 
particular alga design degenerated along this line. Among the fine 
marine vases a fragment shewing a nautilus shell and rock work must not 
be passed over. The lines left by the wheel on the inside go in such a 
direction that it seems probable that this belonged to a large vase with 
spiral stripes of decoration, like the fine vase from Vaphio, a restoration of 
which, together with this fragment, is- to be published by Mr. Bosanquet. 

§ 12. — The other painted vases of the fine Mycenaean period fall 
under the following headings : — 

I. Strainers of the form shewn in the last report, B.S.A. viii. Fig. 22, 
No. 14. ' 




Fiu. 12 . — Mycenaean Tankards, i. an early, 2. a late form. (Scale 1:4.) 

II. Vases of the shape shewn in Fig. 12, No. i. This kind of vase 
alwa}^s has a small hole in its bottom. It is a type tha,t often occurs in 
Cretan Mycenaean ware ; examples have been published from Knossos 
{BS,A. vi. p. 78, Fig. 23) and from Zakro (/,i 7 . 5 . xxiii. p. 253, Fig. 17). 
A similar vase, though somewhat more squat, was found at Phylakopi, 

III. Painted bowls, with and without handles (Fig. 13). Of these 
large numbers were found. As in the numerous examples from Zaki'o, 
a small boss of clay is often set in the angle where the strap- shaped 
handle joins the rim. 
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§ 13. — The marked character of the pottery found in the filled-up 
bath-room in Block 7, and the position in which it was found, make it 
necessai-}’ to treat it as a special group by itself. Although its use as 



5 

Fig. 13. — Painted Bowl with Sitkal Pattern. 

packing, when the stairs were built, clearly puts it in an earlier period 
than that of the final desertion of the houses, it nevertheless shews marks 
of the decadence of the fine style. 

The characteristics of this stage of Mycenaean pottery are these. As 
to shape we notice (a) that the pseud amphora is already frequent, and that 



Fig. 14, — Vases from the Bath-room in Block y . {Scale i : 4.) 


as a large storage vessel. One top found measured *16 m, across the 
handles. (/;) The stalked, usually two-handled, Mycenaean kylix appears 
(Fig. 14, No. I, and F. and L. Vas, PL xliv. 83-86). (c) Bowls of a 
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characteristic shape (Fig. 14, No. 2) are extremely frequent, hig. 28 
shews other forms present. 

As to decoration, we see from the kylix shewn in Fig. 14 that the 
linear style of later Mycenaean times is beginning. But the most notice- 
able feature is the slightly mechanical scheme of decoration, in which the 
field is parcelled out by a rigidly disposed system of lines and thickly 
covered with patterns, very commonly with rows of leaves set closely 



'Fig. 1 5,-^ Vase from Bath-room in Block 7. (Scale 1:3.) 

together. The effect is rich, though the stiffness and absence of freedom 
in the drawing place these vases considerably below the achievements 
of the finest period. Two globular vases in this style were found, one of 
which is shewn in Fig. 1 5. The row of spirals and the concentric rings 
on this vase give it a very close resemblance to a fragment of a vase of 
the same shape and technique found in the waste-heaps of the Palace of 
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Khuenaten at Tell-el-Amarna. The Egyptian example, which is to be 
dated to about 1400 B.C., is however, to judge from the carelessness of its 
style, probably somewhat later. In none of the vases of this class does, 
the degenerate polyp or the metopic division of the field yet appear. 

Leaf patterns in this close style occur also on the two vases shewn in 
Fig. 16, which were found near the painted lariiax described in BS.A. 



Fig. 16. — Mycenaean ^•'ASES in the ‘Close' Styi.e. (Scale 1:3.) 


viii. p. 297. The handle springing from the neck of No. i, and the shape 
of No. 2, anticipate the coming geometrical style. The shape of the latter 
occurs at Zakro amongst fully developed geometric’ pottery. All this 
potter)’, together with the larnax, must be grouped together as giving a 
picture of the art of Palaikastro, when it was still good, but beginning to. 
decline. The quatrefoil which occurs on the larnax is a common ornament 
on late vases. 

§ 14. — We now come to certain late floor-deposits which represent the 
pottery of the period of final abandonment. Here the vases in 7 9 figure- 




largely. Among these vases it is to be noticed that the pseudamphora is 
common. It is generally a big pear-shaped vessel often decorated with 
the degenerate polyp ornament, which in its later forms is no more than 
a waved line. Besides the complete examples found, the numerous tops of 
these vessels found in clearing the streets testified to its commonness. The 
tankard-shaped mug (Fig. 12, No. 2 from 7 9 ) is also a characteristically late 
form, as is shewn both by the company in which it is found, and also by the 
patterns found on it. Thus we have an example here of a similar form 
with a frieze of birds (Fig. 17), and the fine example from Fsychro 



Fid. i7.~Mug with Frieze oe Birds. 


(B.S.A, vi. p. 103, Figs. 31, 32) has on one side the chequer pattern, and on 
the other side a polyp, which has strayed so far from nature as to have its 
feelers ending in tailed spirals. It occurs also in the period of the re- 
occupation of the Palace of Knossos. 

The big amphora shewn in P'ig. 18 also came from y 9 . Its muddled 
scheme of ornament, pale grey slip and dull glaze-paint in themselves suggest 
degeneration. The scheme of ornament shews prominently the principle 
of dividing the field into panels that plays so great a part in geometrical 
vase painting. These panels are filled with the carelessly drawn 
degenerate remains of the patterns of a better period all jumbled together, 
no one part of the design bearing any relation to the others. A large 
pithos has this kind of decoration on one side and the wavy lines of the 
degenerate polyp on the other. 
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The vases from the beehive-tomb excavated in 1903 belong to this 
period. They comprise a bowl resembling those from the bath-room both 




Fi(i. 19 .— Two-handled Bowl from Kouramknos. 

in form and decoration, but of less careful make, and three laryu pear- 
shaped Biigelkannen. One of these is decorated on the shoulder with 
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conventionalised birds, and on the body with the waving arms of a 
degenerate polyp or octopus ; another is painted with stripes on the body 
and a decadent ornament above. The late shape of a bronze sword found 
with the vases confirms their evidence. The very flat Biigelkanne found in 
this tomb viii. p. 303, Fig. 19) is, to judge from the clear, clean 

appearance of its slip and paint, probably an importation. 

Here also belongs a two-handled bowl (Fig. 19) from Kouramenos. 
Its grey slip is covered with a linear design in black, that, together with the 
metopic divisions, contains the quatrefoil motive which is common in this 
style, and noticed above as occurring on the painted larnax. The 
amphora shewn above in Fig. 18 has it, though it only partly appears in 
the drawing. Of the same shape and still more geometric style of decor- 
ations is the bowl from Kastri figured in last year’s report (Fig. 2, p. 289). 
The shape of these two bowls is in fact almost the same as that of the big 
geometric vases that have been found containing burnt bones. The decor- 
ation of the Kastri bowl can be paralleled by that of an unpublished vase 
from the transitional necropolis of Koures. 

§ 1 5. — Of fully geometric style are the seven similar vases (Fig. 20, No. 2) 
that were found together, near the surface, over the south-east end of the main 
street. They are of a softish grey clay, covered all over with a hardly lustrous 
black paint. So too, except for the band of pattern, is the one-handled 



Fig. 20.— \ ases of Geometric Period, (i : 4). 


bowl (Fig. 20, No. i) found above the courtyard of Block /?. This, with its 
characteristic fret pattern, is the most advanced geometric vase that has 
yet been found at Palaikastro. 
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4. — Domestic Ware. 

§ 16. — Under this head falls all the plain unpainted pottery, which, 
as is natural in an inhabited site, formed the larger part of the total pottery 
found. With it come the plain beaked jugs from the cemeteries. 
Especially large finds of this class of pottery came from ^10 and y 513 
which gave specimens of most of the forms (B.S.A. viii. p, 314). 

The main classes are these : 

I. Jugs. — The shapes found enable us to trace the development of 
the later forms of jug from the ' Schnabelkanne ' proper, which served for 
this purpose in the early period of the cemeteries. A series of typical 
examples is shewn in Fig. 21. No. i is from the big bone-enclosure. 2 is 
one of the Kamares beaked jugs with white stripes, mentioned above as 
having been found both in the large cemetery and in the early town- 
deposits. From its fineness it is j^erhaps later than i. This shape is the 
germ of the later jugs. 3 shews a form with the mouth already widened. 
4, also from the big cemetery, though above like i and 2, has in its lower 
part assumed the form of the later jugs. This shape survived, and a fine 
example in Mycenaean technique was found in the bath-room in Block / 3 . 
At this point the series bifurcates, according to the treatment of the 
mouth. On the one hand the mouth widens, as in 3, and we get S, a vase 
whose lateness is shewn by its having been found in Block 6, and its 
decoration in a degenerate Kamares st}de with a Mycenaean running 
spiral. It also has the marks of a string on its base. A further widening 
of the mouth gives us 6, a form common in the houses. 

On the other line of development, the mouth is not so much widened 
as pinched on both sides into a trefoil shape, the neck remaining narrow, 
and the small lobe of the trefoil forming the spout. This, by way of 7, a vase 
from the cemetery, but whose comparative lateness is indicated by its 
string-marked base, leads to 8, which is perhaps the commonest form of 
iup; found in the houses. Specially large numbers of them were found in 
^10 and ^ 13 . 

A similar series is shewn by the shapes 9, 10, ii. The askos-like jug, 
itself a form whose earliness is clear, passes by way of 10, the original of 
which is from the burials on the gravel ridge, into the little pots, one of 

V 
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which, from Patema, is shewn in ii. 
these little pots. Their earliness is 
in general well shewn by the company 
in which they have been found. They 
occur in the early deposit on the 
gravel ridge, in company with the 
little vase shewn in Fig. 22, No. i, and 
others of the early cemetery types 
(e.£-. Fig. 22, No. 4). This first vase 
(Fig. 22, No. i), with its neck decor- 
ated by oblique cuts, is identical with 
several recently found by Mr. Xan- 
thoudides in a Mycenaean house near 
Chamezi, in the eparchy of Siteia, 
whose earliness is vouched for by its 
other pottery and by the smallness 
of the stone vessels found. Small 


The building o yielded sixteen of 




(Scale 1:4.) 

See 

of the house- 


beaked jugs from the cemetery are shewn in Fig. 22, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
also first report, Figs. 4 and 7. 

II. Scoops (Fig. 24, No. 3). — The.se are the most graceful 



hold pottery, and give a very high idea of the deftness of the Palaikastro 
potters. Fig. 23, No. i, shews a scoop combined with one of the fire-boxes of 

Y 2 
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class III, The more usual type with a bowl and straight handle also 
occurs. 

III. Fire-boxes. — Under this head are placed the variety of vessels 
whose characteristic feature is a box^ domed on the top side, and below 
pierced with a number of small holes and one large one. Above the 
vessel spreads out to form a dish, with the domed top of the box 
protruding like a boss in the middle. All Cretan* Mycenaean sites yield 
them in very varying forms. Shapes found here are shewn in Fig. 23, No. i 
and No. 2. The box part frequently shews signs of burning. Filled with 



charcoal, which could be prevented from falling out by stopping the big 
hole with cla}^, air being supplied through the smaller holes, these 
vessels would serve the purpose of the modern hot- water plate. For 
similar vessels from Zakro see xxiii. p. 258, Figs. 34, 35. The 

shape shewn in Fig. 34 occurs also at Palaikastro, An example from 
Phylakopi is shewn in Phylakopi, p. 211, Fig. 26. 

IV. Dishes with one handle standing on three legs (Fig. 24, No. 2).— 
Innumerable fragments of this kind of dish were found, but no specimen 
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with the legs not gone. The central part of the plate is always roughened 
by indentations arranged in a pattern of radiating lines. In a few 
instances rough stripes of white paint are added. 

V. Tripod cooking pots with either one or two handles. — The legs of 
these and of the dishes of class IV. form a considerable part of the 
fragments found in the rooms and streets. 

VI. The little handleless cups, mentioned above as descendants of the 
Kamares cup shewn in Fig. i, Nos. 5, 6, da, 6b . — Of these enormous 
deposits occurred in the houses. 



Vn. Amphorae with the mouth pinched into two spouts between 
handles set high on the shoulders of the vase (B.S.A. viii. p. 309, Fig. 22, 
No. 9). — Of these seven were found in /3 13 . The shape descends from a 
Kamares prototype. 

VIII. Calathos-like vases, of which the largest was found in /S 13 . — 
With these may go the vase shewn in Fig. 24, No. i ; except for the hole 
it is like the Zakro vase figured in J.H.S. xxiii. p. 258, Fig. 33. 

IX. Large vessels with bridged spouts (p. 282, Fig. 3, No. 23). 

X. A pan for baking bread, Fig. 25. — Cf. a similar vessel from Tiryns,, 
Schliemann’s ‘ Tiryns,' p. 116. 
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XI. Two clay pricket candlesticks. — These were found on the gravel 
ridge east of the main town, near the early burials (Fig. 26). 



XII. Clay tripod-stands, probably for lamps . — A complete example 
was found in 1902, in /3 13 . This year fragments of four more were 
found (Fig. 28, No. 2). 



Fig. 27. — Clay Lamps. (Scale 1:4) 


XIII. Plates and dishes. 

XIV. The four vases from the passage between elO and 11 (Fig, 24, 
No. 4).— They are of roughish clay, covered with a pale slip. The only 
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decoration consists of two broad bands across the top of the body. They are 
so top-heavy that in use they must have stood in some kind of carrier, or 
had their feet buried. They either have two opposite horizontal handles 
at the greatest circumference, or one set vertically by the mouth. 

XV. The so-called spitrests.™ These are wedge-shaped bars of clay, 
with the sharp angle notched as if for supporting the end of a spit. For 
illustrations see Phylakopi^ p. 212, Fig. 27. 

XVI. Certain tall tubular vessels with small handles, like umbrella- 
stands without bottoms. 

XVII. Ladles with hemispherical bowls and long loop-like handles. 

XVIII. Small one-handled vases of the shape shewn in J.HS. xxiii, 
p. 250, Fig. II. — These were very common. 




XIX. Clay lamps. — These were of three types, {a) The earliest and 
by far the commonest form is the unbridged lamp shewn in Fig. 27, No. i. 
Of these many were found in the Mycenaean houses at Zakro and 
elsewhere, and it may be regarded as the typical form of the Mycenaean 
clay lamp, {h) The more developed form with a bridged spout is rarer 
(Fig. 27, Nos. 2, 3). It occurs occasionally with the other type at Zakro ^ 
also, but in the early Mycenaean house referred to above at Chamezi only 
the older unbridged type has been found, {c) Cup-shaped lamps standing- 
on a high stalk. Besides these genuinely fictile forms, clay imitations of 
the typical two-wicked stone lamp are occasionally found. A fine example 

^ B.S.A. vii. p. 128, Fig. 41 shews a bridged lamp, which however had the handle of the 
earlier unbridged type. Bridged lamps with horizontal handles like those at Palaikastro were 
however found in Mycenaean deposits at Zakro. 
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occurred with the pricket-candlestick mentioned above. Also the va.se 
.shewn in Fig. 27, No. 4, is probably a lamp. Perhaps the tendency of the 
outside handle to get broken off suggested to some ingenious potter the 
idea of putting it where it Avould be safe inside the bowl. The handle of 
these vessels, of which several have been found, generall}^ rises above the 
level of the lip of the cup, so that one could use it without touching the 
oil. They have been found also at Iksychro and Zakro {J.H.S. xxiii. 
p. 250, Fig. 13). 


R. M. Da\vkin.s. 
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§ 9. — KOU RAM ENOS. 

In consequence of the torrential rains which made it impossible to 
commence work on the Roussolakkos site immediately upon our arrival at 
Palaikastro, an excavation was carried on from March 23rd to March 28th 
at a site named Kouramenos, situated close to the sea-shore about half an 
hours walk north of Angathia. Six men were employed on the first da}% 
and an average of twenty>one on the succeeding days. 

About half a mile N.E. of the Kastri is a flat-topped hill named 
Rigoviglo, which, extending eastwards almost as far as to the beach, divides 
the Palaikastro plain into two well-marked portions. Over the crest of 
this hill there runs a wall, probably ancient, which can be traced in a wide 
circuit starting immediately below the hill by the sea-shore and returning 
to the beach at the point where the plain is terminated by the mountains 
which bound it on the north : in some places it stands se\’eral courses 
high, at others only the foundations are visible. This district must have 
contained a considerable number of buildings in prehistoric times, for many 
remains of megalithic walls can still be trat:ed, doubtless belonging to 
farmsteads of the Mycenaean period. That the circuit-wall was built for 
purposes of defence does not seem probable: it cannot, to judge from the 
breadth of its foundations, have reached any great height, and the number 
of men required to defend a wall of such extent would be very considerable. 
The more likely explanation is that it served as a boundary to mark off 
the r€fjLevo<^ of some ‘ king ’ from the common land of the community, and 
to prevent the cattle grazing on this latter from straying on to the estate 
reserved as the private property of the chief.^ 

^ For a discussion of Ihc Homeric land-syslem, see I’rof. Ridgeway's article in J.H.S. VI. 
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At the NA¥. corner of the plain there are indications of Venetian occu- 
pation in the form of a reservoir built of small stones and mortar, with the 
remains of an aqueduct leading to it from the side of the hill, which we 
were told had been cut in order to bring down water from the plateau of 
Tophi. Higher up the slope were the ruins of a large, vaulted building of 
similar construction, which perhaps served as a depot for the produce of 

the plain, in the same way as the 


-KOURAMENOS 


nouse g 


fs 


[house 


Nouse 


modern store built close to the 
sea at the southern foot of the 
Kastri. 

Within this area our attention 
was especially called to a field 
owned by the monastery of 
Toplu, but cultivated for many 
years past by the dyer of Palai- 
kastro, Jannis Brilakes. Indica- 
tions of walls were visible in 
several places, and a number of 
stones taken from ancient build- 
ings have been used to construct 


_ t a breakwater to prevent the over- 

flow of a neighbouring stream ; a 

"a I jf large door-sill of Cavo Sidhero 

I / stone had also been recently 

/ /%G>^ g turned up by the plough. 

c evidence, and that of 

several large stones which shewed 

I above the surface, led us to begin 

niTiI I-. -r:-r'|q :i ■ ■■ » ' ° cxcavations at this point, and a 

^ , complex of walls was presently 

Fic. I. — Plan of Buildings at Kouramknos . i ^ 

(I : 500.) bare, which proved to belong 

to a group of buildings running 

parallel to the sea-shore and divided into two main blocks, situated 

close together but seemingly unconnected. The shore, which here consists 

of a narrow and rapidly shelving beach running north and south, lies 

about 25 metres E. of the eastern wall of the large megarm of House 

C (see Fig. i), and forms the centre of a fine bay bounded on the 
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south by the Kastri, on the north by the hills which terminate the Palai- 
kastro plain, the distance between them being a little less than a mile. 

The Constnictioji of the Houses. — Though there i.s no \vall which can be 
strictly called megalithic, yet a good many large blocks of stone have 
been used in the construction, especially at the corners. The gap in the 
north-eastern corner of the megaroii of House C is clearly due to the 
removal of the corner-stone, which must have been of immense size, while 
in the south wall of House B, at the angle above B on the plan is a huge 
block of conglomerate, the only one which occurs in these buildings. We 
may thus conclude with certainty that this was at one time the S.E. corner 
of the house, and that the eastern room is a later addition. The bounding 
walls of the northernmost block, i.c., of the unexcavated portion of House F, 
are the nearest to being megalithic : they are built of large, roughly 
squared stones which are often as much as ‘40-*6o m. in width. The 
repeated set-back in the southern wall of Houses A and B is a well-known 
feature of Mycenaean architecture, and occurs again at Roussolakkos, 
though in a much less pronounced form. 

The best door-sills, e.g., those at the entrance and exit of the vestibule 
of House A, are of the same fine grey limestone of Cavo Sidhero which is 
used for this purpose at Roussolakkos. In general plan the buildings 
resemble the normal ‘ megalithic ’ homesteads of East Crete, but with a 
better covering of earth, especially in the centre, where the walls stand 
three or more courses high. 

Interior of the Buildings. — The southern block is divided into a 
northern and a southern section by a wall which runs right through the 
entire breadth of the building without a door. In the southern section we 
have two groups of rooms which do not communicate with each other. 
The western of these (House A) is entered by a vestibule provided with a 
fine door-sill : on the right of this is a room roughly square, in which was 
found a pol3^gonal slab of stone (greatest diagonal, *36 m.) with a circular 
bowl-like depression in the centre : in the floor was embedded, apparently 
in situ, a stone mortar which had been worn through and so resembled a 
large funnel (diamr. at top, *42 m. outside, *25 inside; depth ca. *40). 
Beyond this is a second and larger room, with a niche or recess at its S.E. 
corner. On the left of the vestibule is a small room, seemingly doorless, in 
which a similar recess, formed by a short transverse wall, contained a 
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large earthenware jar. House B, the south-eastern corner of the block, 
consists of four rooms, the largest of which was, as we have seen, no part 
of the original plan, but a later addition. The house, which is entered 
from the east, is so built that in order to reach the fourth and innermost 
room one must pass through the other three. 

The northern section of this block of buildings (House C) is formed 
by a group of interconnected rooms, the most prominent of which is the 
large L-shaped viegaron which may be entered either from the N.W. 
corner by a door opening out from a small paved area or court, or from 
the S.E. corner by a narrower entrance. About the centre of the longer 
arm of the L carefully worked stone jambs for two doors. These 
jamb.s, which are of the usual type found at Knossos and elsewhere, are 
still in situ : they are 74 m. in breadth, and the part between the pro- 
jections is 73 m. in breadth by 'I3 in height There is in their arrange- 
ment a striking lack of .symmetry, for while one side jamb abuts directly 
on the western wall of the megaron,.\\\^ other is joined to that on the east 
by a short transverse w'all. This irregularity suggests that we have here 
to deal with a reconstruction, and the idea is confirmed when w'C find in 
the room west of the vtegaron a pair of jambs flanking the entrance of a 
small closet or cupboard, which, though broken, correspond roughly with 
those of the megaf' 07 i. Their present position seems somewhat unusual, 
and the conjecture suggests itself that the}' originally belonged to a third 
door in the same line with the other two at a time before the room with 
the closet had been cut off from the viegaron. This c(jnjecture is 
corroborated when we find that, supposing this third door to have been 
uniform with the other two in size, the western jamb v'ould abut directly 
upon the western wall of the closet just referred to. \\T shall find in 
examining the northern block of buildings unmistakable signs of a 
reconstruction, which may have taken place contemporaneously ^\•ith that 
of the megaron of House C. In the north wall of this are two pro- 
jections, forming what may have been a fireplace, while almost opposite 
them, in a niche or recess in the wall, was discovered a small hoard of 
bronze objects, consisting of — 

I. A needle, '197 m. long; of square section in the upper part, 
becoming gradually round towards the point ; flattened at one 
end and pierced. 
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2. A chisel (?) *26 m. long when found, *03 m. broad ; pierced at 
the end. 

3. A double axe, formed of two very thin laminae soldered or 
welded together and diverging in the centre so as to form a hole 
for a round haft ; breadth across centre, *06 m. Both edges have 
been broken away, but the original length of the axe must have 
been at least *24 m. 

4. Similar double axe, composed of two thin plates overlapping at 
the centre, where they form a tube for the shaft. One edge is 
partly preserved, and shows that the original length was '25 m., 
breadth *05. 

5. Broad flat celt, *18 m. long, with one rivet-hole, like one from 
Kythnos in the British Museum (Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, 
I, Fig. 24A) ; breadth at butt *05, at edge *08. 

6. A thin lamina ornamented with bosses in repousse woxk ; in shape 
like the side of a pair of bellows, with two projecting ears ; height 
•124 m., breadth *08. 

7. Upper part of a knife with two rivet-holes, breadth *024 m., 

length -06. 

Close by was found a bronze chisel ‘34 m. in length, the largest bronze 
implement as yet found at Palaikastro. A number of fragments of plaster 
show that the walls of the nicgaron were ornamented with a fresco decoration 
in red, blue, and white : the interior of the niche in which the bronzes were 
found seems also to have had a coat of plaster. Signs of plaster were also 
forthcoming in the room on the S.W. of the inegaron and the small closet 
opening off it : perhaps this dated from a period anterior to the rebuilding, 
when, as we have seen, these two rooms not improbabh” formed part of 
the megaron. The north-western portion of this house is formed by a 
large room which may have been an open court, from which there is a 
back door into the house itself: its most striking feature is the extra- 
ordinarily thick wall which bounds it oil the west, and of which no satis- 
factory explanation has suggested itself. 

The northern group of buildings consists, so far as excavated, of three 
houses. Of these the eastern one (House E) has two doors on the east, 
and possibly one or two on the north: of the interior onl}^ the inner 
face of the western wall was traced, and the position of a single transverse 
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wall determined. The northern building (House F), which was partially 
cleared, is entered, like House A, by a vestibule, the massive door-sill of 
which originally called attention to this spot. To the left of this is a small 
room containing a recess in its south-eastern corner, in which was found the 
late Mycenaean vase described on p. 320. Beyond this, but not accessible 
from it, was a second room, in which was found still in situ a large piece 
of floor cement. From this room came also a flattish, oval stone (‘lo m. 
high, '06 broad) with a notch in the middle of each of the longer sides ; its 
similarity to some of the Trojan idols (H. Schmidt, Scliliein ami’s 
Sammliing troj, Altertiimer, No. 7409) is very striking. To the right of 
the vestibule lie two further rooms, and a door from the more westerly of 
the.se, which is adjoined by a small chamber, leads into the unexcavated 
portion of the house. 

The building marked D on the plan, which forms the central part of 
the wdiole system, is strikingly different from the rest. It seems to be 
almost entirely open on the south side, and has also two doors, one on the 
we.st, the other, provided with a large sill built of irregular stones, on the 
north: the narrow opening close to the N.W. corner is seemingly intended 
for a rubbish-.shoot or some similar purpose. In the N.W. room were 
found fragments of white plaster, probably fallen from the w^alLs, while in 
the S.W. corner were the remains of a slab pavement. The north-eastern 
portion of D was occupied by a raised platform on which rested a stone 
roughly circular (diamr. *42 m.), which was surrounded by lower stones 
forming a sort of runnel round it This, and the presence of a trough 
immediately west of it, made it seem probable that the apparatus was the 
bed of a primitive form of olive-press. In any case its construction dates 
from a period subsequent to that at which the house was first built, for the 
removal of the round stone and the pavement revealed beneath them four 
very large a.shlar blocks bedded in plaster, filling up the space between the 
two walls and also running into the N. wall. The removal of these hewn 
blocks showed^ the plan as it stands drawn, where, however, the round 
stone is shown as it was found standing on the pavement. The use of fine 
ashlar blocks for mere packing shows that they come from some previously 
demoli.shed structure, and must be brought into connection with the 
reconstruction which we have already noticed as having taken place in 
Flouse C. 

D is separated from F by a blind alley, closed on the east by the 
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western wall of House E. At the end of this alley was found a large 
coarse jar, seemingly in situ, blackened by fire inside and having an 
original hole in the base. Close by were a bron:i:e double axe (length 
'1 5 m., breadth *057), three stone rubbers, two hones, sixteen ‘loom- 
weights ’ of various forms, a pierced stone, two circular pebbles similar to 
that illustrated in Evans, Ancient Stone Iniplcnients of Great Britain^ 
Fig. 165, and a large number of fragments of clay and stone vessels. 

Pottery, and other Small Finds . — Of Kamares ware onl}" one frag- 
ment was found, the spout of a beaked jug ; painted M3^cenaean pottery 
was also rare, the only vase which it was possible to restore being the 
bowl referred to above. This bowl in conjunction with the top of a big\ 
coarse Biigelkanne serves to show that the Kouramenos settlement was 
contemporaneous with the later Mycenaean occupation of the Roussolakkos 
site, while the rarity of painted fragments points to the jDoorer character 
of the place. The mass of the pottery was of the common domestic kind 
{pithoi, strainers, cooking pots, Biigelkannen, &c., mostly broken) which 
occurred in such abundance in the floor-deposits of Roussolakkos. It may 
therefore be concluded that the desertion of the Kouramenos site occurred 
at the same time as that of the main town. 

Besides the finds which have been referred to above, we ma}' here 
mention four obsidian chips ; a number of fragments of steatite vessels, 
including one of a good blossom-bowl ; part of a lamp of the usual 
Mycenaean stone type much calcined, and a circular lid ; four hones ; 
several rubbers ; two saddle-querns ; a fragment of a large limestone 
jar ; two stone slabs with circular bowl-like depressions in the centre, one 
square, the other an irregular polygon ; two shells, a triton and a cowrie ; 
and a bronze pin, 

R. M. Dawkins. • 

MarcUvS Niebuhr Tod. 
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§ 10.— H AGIOS Nikolaos. 

On March 31st, 1903, and the three following days I conducted a 
trial excavation at a site situated at about an hour’s distance from Rous- 
solakkos, and known as Hagios Nikolaos from a small church of that 
name. During the first three days I employed ten men, on the fourth 
only two. 

The most prominent feature of the landscape is the height called 
Modhi (1776 ft). From the foot of this there runs almost due east a 
deep valley with a river-bed, which, although quite dry at the time when 
I saw it, must sometimes carry off a considerable volume of water from 
the surrounding hills. The valley is at first narrow and its sides very 
steep, but a little way above the chapel it broadens out considerably : 
although the left bank is steep and in places almost precipitous, the 
right side rises in a gentle slope, forming a series of terraces which are 
under cultivation and afford a good harvest in spite of the stony character 
of the soil. It is on this southern slope that the chapel stands, situated 
on a small outcrop of rock and surrounded by cornfields. The.se, how- 
ever, lie chiefly to the north and west : on the south the ground rises 
more and more sharply, the cultivated fields giving place in some fifty 
yards to a steep slope covered thickly with bushes and undergrowth and 
terminating in a line of low cliffs known locally as arrjp aypLo pbeXiaora to 
(ppovSt, ‘ the Wild Bee Crag.’ Above these, again, the ground rises very 
rapidl}^ to form the northern portion of the great upland plateau of 
Magasa and Karydhi. On the east the gentle slope of the valley extends 
for about a hundred yards beyond the chapel, where it is intersected by a 
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deep, though narrow, torrent-bed running down from the low cliffs just 
referred to and joining the main watercourse. Beyond this the soil is 
waste and uncultivated as far as a second and larger stream-bed, which 
breaks through from the upper plateau by a wild and precipitous gorge, 
and which also runs down to the main river-bed, its lofty eastern bank 
forming the remarkable natural bridge or ramp over which runs the road 
connecting Palaikastro with the plateau and with the Karoiimes valley. 
This ramp is continued northwards by a low line of hills which closes on 
the east the Plagios Nikolaos valley, and forces the river to take a sudden 
bend in a northerly direction, which it follows until, emerging on the 
open plain of Palaikastro, it turns once more east and flows through the 
plain to the sea. 

The site had been previously visited by Professor Halbherr, who 
found built into the a^ia rparre^a of the chapel a fragment of an inscription 
recording a treaty between Knossos and Hierapytna,^ as also by Mr. Evans, 
who directed our attention to the possible significance of this piece 
of evidence. Shortly after our arrival at Palaikastro, Mr. Bosanquet and I 
revisited the site together. We found the inscription somewhat disguised 
under a liberal coating of whitewash which had been recently applied to 
it in common with the whole interior of the chapel. The same whitewash 
also partially concealed the material, though not the form, of a fine 
Mycenaean ‘ table of offering ' ^ of black steatite, which was used as a 
OvfjbtaTTjpLov : we subsequently obtained permission to remove it, and it is 
now in the Candia Museum. This 'table of offering' was similar in 
form to the usual type of steatite lamp found on most Mycenaean sites, 
with a circular stalk or stem below and a round bowl in its upper surface ; 
this bowl, however, was complete, and was not furnished with lips such as 
lamps of this type have for their wicks. It had been found at Rousso- 
lakkos, and brought from there to Hagios Nikolaos. The presence of the 
inscription was harder to account for, though it may have been brought by 
sea from Knossos or Hierapytna as ballast and left on the beach at Palai- 
kastro. There is, however, a local tradition to the effect that it was found 
on the spot, and as the place would accord well with the data supplied by 

1 Published in Mitseo Italiano di Antichita Classica III (1890), p. 612, Collitz-Bechtel, 
Sammhtng^ 5073 * 

2 Its dimensions are— height *18 m., length and breadth *35 m., interior diameter of bowl 
‘1 8 in., rim of bowi *02 cms. 
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the Toplu inscription ^ for the site of the temple of Dictaean Zeus, the 
principal sanctuary of the Eteocretan territory, we decided to test the 
ground by digging trial trenches in the most likely-looking spots. 

Remains of Early Houses. — No traces at all of ashlar masonry were 
found, nor any architectural members either in marble or in local stone. 
I was told, indeed, that a ‘ squared block of marble ’ had been discovered 
at a spot some little way N.W. of the church, and had been carried off to 
the village of Palaio Mitato : I did not, however, see the stone in question, 
and trial pits at the place indicated showed no traces at all of any building. 
On the other hand, indications were not wanting that the valley had been 
the scene of an early settlement. On the N. bank of the stream, about 
ten minutes’ walk from the chapel, stands a group of two or three houses 
with the remains close by of a massive megalithic wall, which unfortunately 
has been made to contribute largely to the building of a modern house 
and byre. Further up the valley, in a commanding position on the crest of 
a low hill, I discovered the foundations of a small house of unhewn 
stones : the sherds found in and around it were not, however, sufficient to 
determine its date. Close by the chapel the evidence was more definite. 
About I so yards N.W. of it a small two-roomed house ® of unhewn stones 
was found, which is dated by the objects in it to the Mycenaean period. 
In the room to the E. were many large fragments of two or mos&pithoi of 
the ordinary Mycenaean type, a number of fragments of steatite, of which 
the largest was perforated, a small circular lid of steatite (diameter 
•083 m.), a “ saddle-quern,” and several bits of a thick white floor-plaster. 
The western room contained a small hoard of stone rubbers, thirteen in 
number, found together close to the south wall : two of these must have 
been in long use to judge by the extraordinary polish of their surfaces, 
while three appeared to have been very little used. Along with these was 
found a hone -145 m. long, -048 m. broad, and -035 m. high. This room 
also yielded a large piikos-covtr with handle, three ‘ saddle-querns,’ two 
fragments of a broad clay runnel (?), and a flat stone with two smooth 
surfaces, very roughly circular, -19 m. in length and breadth. 

1 Pashley, Travels in Crete, I 290 ; Spratt, Travels and Researches in Crete, II 430 foil. ; 
Halbherr, Miiseo Italiam, III (1890) 570 ; Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia ad Maiandriim, 
No. 105; DitLenberger, Sylloge^, II No. 929, Holleaux, Hermes ’ssaxrs.. (1904) 78. 

“ It consisted of two rooms, cominnnicating by a door in the partition wall ; total breadth 
4-4 m., length 57 m. 
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Immediately outside the house to the north was found a small cup of the 
common Mycenaean type, of very rude make (diameter at mouth 'oy-'oS m., 
at foot ’04 m.), along with fragments of other cups, and a fine black stone 
rubber with two highly polished surfaces. A second runnel with two 
parallel ' ribs ' crossing the flat bottom and a small yellow plaque with 
incised lines appeared to me to belong to a much later date than the rest 
of the pottery found in this house, and the inference that it was inhabited 
right on into Hellenic times was confirmed by the discovery of a bronze 
coin, which, though in a bad state of preservation, I believe to be certainly 
Hellenic. 

The most striking point about this house was its extreme smallness, 
the two rooms measuring 2*03 X i'3 m. and 2*4 x 2^1 m. respectively. 
These dimensions would seem to point to the conclusion that the building 
was of the nature of a store or outhouse rather than a dwelling. 

A short distance to the S.E. the foundations of another building were 
cleai'ed : this also consisted of two rooms, divided by a partition wall about 
•5 m. thick. The interior of the house measured 5*5 by 5*8 m., and 
produced one green stone rubber and a large number of sherds : among 
these there was nothing distinctly Mycenaean, while a number of them 
looked rather Hellenistic or Roman. Another house was located S.W. of 
the chapel, but as it yielded only a few sherds, and those of uncertain 
period, I did not entirely clear it. 

The Cave Burials . — The cliffs above the chapel, to which reference 
has already been made, contain a number of small caverns and rock- 
shelters : of these I examined three, which were pointed out to me by 
inhabitants of the valley as containing ‘ human heads.^ 

I . At the foot of the cliff, above and slightly eastwards of the chapel, 
is a shallow cavern, with a low wall at its entrance. It proved to contain 
a number of human skeletons, whose skulls, seven or eight in number, 
were particularly well preserved : several of these were afterwards 
examined by Mr. Duckworth. Along with these were the bones of various 
animals which had probably made the cavern their lair : these included 
bones of badger, hare, sheep (?), and partridge. No metal objects were 
found, and of pottery only two small fragments. 

II. In a second rock-shelter, some little way to the W. of the chapel, 
two or three persons seem to have been buried. The bones were in a fair 

z 2 
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state of preservation, but I only found fragments of one skull. No pottery 
came to light, but a bronze buckle and button were discovered pointing to 
a late date for the interment, which was probably medieval. 

III. The third rock-shelter I examined was situated half way up the 
cliff, above a steep slope called ‘ the charcoal hollow' {Kap/ 3 ovvo\dfcfco^) ; it 
lies a little to the E. of the chapel, and immediately above the stream-bed 
referred to above (p, 336) as bounding the cultivated area. It is not very 
easy of access, and I was guided to it by Stavros Kandikakis, one of my 
workmen, who remembered having seen bones there while a shepherd boy 
forty years ago. Before the rock lies a narrow ledge or platform some 
eight metres in length, fronted by a low wall at a distance of two metres 
from the face of the rock. On this ledge I found the remains of a clay 
pithos^ with an ornament consisting of a single band of ‘ ropework ' : it 
was lying on its side, and more than half of it had been broken off and had 
disappeared. The part which remained was full of human bones, while on 
one fragment was a double-axe, which had been deeply, though rudely, 
incised while the clay was still soft Mr. Bosanquet subsequently 
examined these fragments and found that the pithos was contemporary 
with the chief settlement at Palaikastro. Besides the general similarity of 
the ware, he noticed three specific points of agreement: (l) the relief 
band on the shoulder ornamented with finger impressions, (2) the way in 
which the handles tended to detach themselves, owing to their having 
been merely itnpressed while the clay was soft on the surface of the jar, 
which was scratched in order to afford them a better hold, and (3) the 
flange or band running round the pithos at its base. 

No traces of later interments were here visible, but at a slightly lower 
level I found evidence that the rock-shelter had been used as a place of 
burial at a very early period. There was a large accumulation of skulls 
and other bones, all of them human with the exception of the jaw of a 
pole-cat and the tooth of an ox. These bones were examined by Mr. 
Duckworth, who accompanied me to Hagios Nikolaos on April 3rd with 
that object. iVlong with the bones, placed close by the skulls, were found 
some very early vases, which must be attributed to the very beginning of 
the Bronze Age. These vases, which are with one exception of a coarse 
grey clay, are all hand-made : they are without bases and are so imper- 
fectly flattened at the bottom that they do not stand at all firmly. Two 
small fragments were found with a pattern of cross-hatched lines finely 
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incised on the polished clay, but all the other fragments as well as the 
whole vases are devoid of any incised or painted decoration. 



Fig. I. — Vases from Rock-shelter. 


The whole vases are ten in numberj and fall into four classes : — 

A. Vases with oblate spherical bodies tending to angularity at the line of 
greatest circumference : above this body is a short cylindrical neck, on which fits a 
corresponding cap, which would act as a cover and also, perhaps, as a cup. Both 
vases and caps are provided with vertical suspension holes, enabling lid and vase 
to be tied together : the ‘ lugs ’ through which these holes are pierced are either 
single flattened bosses projecting from the body of the vase or the top of the cap, 
or they consist of pairs of short circular stumps. Of this class five examples were 
found — 

I. Vase with double handles and cap (Fig. 2 a, b). 



Fig. 2. — Types of Vases from Rock-shelter. B. 5. 


2. Vase with single handles and cap. Height *ioS m., diameter *095 m., 

height of cap *063 m., diameter of cap *042 m. 

3. Vase with single handles and cap. Corresponding dimensions, *075 m., 

*077 m., *045 m., *052 m. The cap, however, is too large for the neck, 
and there is some doubt w^hether it belongs to this vase. 
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4. Vase with single handles, without cap. Here the angularity above referred 

to is very marked, forming a sharply defined, though irregular, line round 
the body. This has the smoothest surface of all the vases, a surface 
which in some places is blackened by smoke (Fig. 2 c). 

5. A similar vase with the neck broken olf. 

Among the fragments were three broken bowls, probably remains of vases of 
this type, and also the neck of such a vase. 

B, A vase of finer clay, thinner ware, and more delicate form. The transition 
between body and neck is more gradual, and the top of the neck ends in a lip in 
which are pierced four small horizontal holes (Fig. 2 d). 

C, A cup-like vessel of yellowish-brown clay, narrower at the top than at the 
foot The handles, which are pierced with suspension-holes, are not set on 
horizontally, but rise from the body : originally it had a spout, but this has been 
broken off. This vessel is of coarser make than the rest, and the bottom is so^ 
rounded that it will not stand straight (Fig. 2 e). 

A second example of this type was also found. 

D, Two basins ; the ‘ lugs,’ pierced with suspension-holes, are situated close 
under the rim of the bowl. 


The relations between these vases and those found at Palaikastro have 
been discussed on p. 299 of the present volume by Mr. Dawkins, to whom 
I wish to express my warm thanks for the help he has given me in 
writing the foregoing description and catalogue, and for making the draw- 
ings which have been reproduced in the accompanying figure. 

In form and technique there is a' certain resemblance between the 
vases of class A and some which were discovered in prehistoric graves on 
Paros and Despotikon by M. Tsountas ('£^77/4. 'KpyaioK. 1898, PI. IX. Nos. 
1-5), and at Pelos on Melos by Mr. Edgar (BS.A. III. 35 folk), though the 
bodies of the Cretan vases are more squat, the necks more nearly cylindrical, 
and the union of neck and body in consequence more clearly marked. 
Points of comparison may also be found with the vases from the prehistoric 
grotto of Miamu excavated by M. Taramelli (Am, Journ, Arch. 1897, 287 
folk). But the closest parallels I can find are with the pottery from the 
earlier period of the second town at Troy, described by H. Schmidt in 
Dorpfeld, Troja wtd Ilion (Athens, 1902), I. 252-280, and in the catalogue 
of Schliemanii s Sammhing trojaiiischer Altertiimer published by the Berlin 
Museum (Berlin, 1902) : many of these are also illustrated and described 
in Schliemann, lUos (London, 1880), 356-369. The Cretan vases, however, 
are more primitive in appearance: the majority of those from Troy have 
the top of the neck turned outwards so as to form a slight lip, while most 
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have also a base or three short legs. The ‘ lug ’ approaches very nearly 
that figured in SchmidPs Catalogue, No. 556, p. 28, as also one from the 
first city at Troy {Troja ti. Ilion, I. p. 247, Fig. 102), while the closest 
parallel to the Cretan caps is also from the lowest Trojan stratum {op. cit. 
I. p. 249, Figs, no, III) : the two caps there illustrated, however, have four 
‘ lugs,' all of which are in the first instance pierced with suspension holes, 
while in the second only two are so pierced, the other two remaining as 
ornamental projections. Somewhat similar caps of silver were also found 
at Troy covering thin-necked silver jars {op. cit. I. 350-1, Figs. 276, 277). 
The holes pierced directly under the lip of the vase of class B were for the 
attachment of a flat lid ; similar lids with two or four string-holes occur 
at Troy in considerable numbers : see Schmidt’s Catalogue, Nos. 485-494,. 
759-804. 

Besides pottery the only small objects found were (i) a small leaden 
or silver bead, pierced, cylindrical in shape but pinched in the middle, and 
(2) a fragment of an article in bone, *053 m. in length, resembling in form 
the end of a pocket paper-knife. 

At the left-hand side of the ledge a small cavern in the rock, sufficient 
to shelter half a dozen sheep or goats, has evidently been much used by 
shepherds, by whose fires it has been blackened, and by their flocks, which 
have rubbed the rock quite smooth in places. If there were ever any 
human remains here, as I believe to be more than • likely, they have long 
since been cleared out. Below the earth which was in this cavern three 
levels were distinctly traceable. There was first a thin layer of small 
stones, seemingly water-worn ; immediately below this was a stratum of char- 
coal, in which were found an obsidian chip and a considerable number of 
sherds similar in character to the vases described above, though of a more 
reddish tinge ; and beneath this was the floor level of a hard clayey earth, 
‘ like that which we put on the roofs of our houses nowadays,' as one of the 
workmen explained. 


Marcus Niebuhr Tod. 



EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. II. 


§ II. — Human Remains at Hagios Nikolaos. 

About a week after my arrival at Palaikastro, Mr. Tod having 
made preliminary investigations resulting in the discovery of human 
crania associated with pottery of a very early period at Hagios 
Nikolaos, it was suggested that I should visit the locality. The present 
report contains an account of the results of my examination made in 
accordance with that suggestion. The date was April 3rd, 1903, and 
some final notes were added on April 8th, 1903. The simple building 
dignified by the title of Hagios Nikolaos is placed about five miles 
inland from the shore of Grandes Bay, hidden in a perfect labyrinth of 
intersecting valleys and ravines. The particular glen, on the southern 
slope of Avhich the church is situated, runs, generally speaking, east 
and west, but turns at either extremity eastwards, running first to the 
south and then sharply resuming an eastward direction ; while the west- 
ern end, the head of the valley, trends slightly to the north. 

A steep ascent across a couple of fields above the church brings one to 
the foot of the rocks forming the southern boundary of the valley, where the 
familiar local structure of an easily-weathered limestone is met with at 
once. Thence one must scramble up among great masses of lentisk 
and carob, with numerous thyme and sage bushes, in the interstices of 
fallen bouldei s, till, at about sixty feet above the foot of the scarp, one 
arrives at a cleft which gives access (cf Fig. i.a), to the ‘cave’ dis- 
covered by Mr. Tod. Rock-shelter is a more appropriate expression 
than cave, for it is a mere shelf of rock, receding at most to some five 
or six feet from the face of the cliff, by the overhanging of which, this 
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' abri sous roche ’ is sheltered. Probably the shelter has been the resort of 
shepherds from time immemorial, and a particular attraction is furnished 
by the absence of water dripping from the upper parts of the rock, the cause 
of abundant mossy growths in similar shelters in the same line of cliffs. 

From the platform one looks down on the little church, and beyond it 
at the corresponding cliff-wall of the northern side of the glen. The latter 
wall is formed by a brilliantly-coloured mass of conglomerate, a medley of 



Fig, 2.~View of Interior and Floor of the Rock-shelter at Hagios Nikot.aos, 

LOOKING South-east. 

Access to the shelter is obtained on the left-hand side (cr. Fig. i). 

reds and yellows in regular stratification. Beyond this again, a vista of 
low flattened ridges with an occasional peak, to which finally the eastern 
sea succeeds, and, beyond the nearer island of Elasa, one can even make 
out Karpathos and Kasos on the horizon. 

Such is the situation and such the outlook from the site to be investi- 
gated. The dimensions of the platform may be gathered from the accom- 
panying plan drawn approximately to scale. Though described as a 
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platform or plateau, the floor was in reality most uneven, and, as a result of 
the excavations of Mr. Tod’s party, only that part to the right (west) of 
the diagram remained at all level, the remaining parts having been so dis- 
turbed as to leave two shallow pits. In the stage represented in the diagram, 
however, further excavations had been carried out on the part at first un- 
touched, till this level was brought down as low as or lower than in these other 
regions. But on my andval the whole floor was encumbered with debris 
from the superficial digging. Bones were numerous, some in fragments, 
a few complete and intact. Among the fragments were several referable 
to the skull, and remains of about six skulls were thus seen. Four skulls 
were speedily brought to light on the resumption of operations, and eventu- 
ally others more or less fragmentary, bringing the total up to ten. They 
occurred in or about the middle I'egion of the shelter (cf. Fig. 2), not in the 
very deep pocket at its eastern end, or near the western end. Moreover it 
was estimated that Nos, 4, 5, 8, 9 (shewn in the plan) must have been less 
than six inches below the original level broken up by Mx*. Tod s party. 
This was shewn by their positions in relation to the area on the large stone 
marked in the plan (q.v. B.), the worn and polished surface of which indi- 
cates its long exposure. 

A few bones of small mammals including the skull of a badger (an 
animal still locally abundant) occurred, but there was a striking absence of 
any accumulation of such remains or of the remains of domestic animals or 
birds, such as would suggest that the shelter had served as a habitation or 
dwelling-place. Charcoal fragments occurred, but these were recent. The 
notes made upon the several specimens of skulls are given in the sequel ; 
and it is now appropriate to make such general remarks as can be passed 
on the characters of the individuals whose remains were* thus found, and on 
the circumstances of their interment. 

In the first place, the remains are in my opinion those of individuals 
who agree in all essentials with that population of this part of Crete which 
is represented in the ossuaries at Roussolakkos and Patema (Palaikastro). 
The skull-form and characters are the same (cf Fig. 3) ; long narrow skulls 
with full occiput, with long narrow faces. The limb-bones denote the 
same physical development and stature, feeble, as we consider it, in com- 
parison with the stouter and sturdier modern inhabitants. 

The crania differ from the four specimens collected by Mr. Tod, 
which appear to me to be of later date. The earlier specimens ai'e just 
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aS' fragile as those at Palaikastro, and measurements had to be made as 
far as possible while they remained in situ. 

The child’s skull (No. 5) presents an example of precocious union of 
the two parietal bones, but this is an abnormality which may occur in any 
human race, and its significance is quite unknown. Probably it has no 
effect in modifying the intellect. 

A femur beai's a remarkable exostosis in its upper portion ; this 
pathological condition may be due to one of a variety of causes such as 
(i) spinal disease, (2) aneurysm of the femoral artery, (3) a punctured 
wound, (4) the disease known as myositis ossificans, (5) osteo-arthritis or 



Fig. 3.— Two of the Ancient Crania exhumed at Hagios Nikolaos. 

' rheumatics,’ (6) bone-hypertrophy following fracture. In the absence of 
more definite evidence, I am inclined to rule out (i) (2) (4) (6) and to favour 
(3) 01' (SX but in any circumstances no particular inferences as to the ethnic 
relations of the individual can be drawn from the occurrence. Similar 
exostoses were seen in two other cases, at Roussolakkos and Patema 
respectively. 

Penally, I incline to the belief that the skeletons were transported to 
this shelter and here deposited as in the ossuaries at Roussolakkos. The 
absolute confusion of the remains indicates this, and it is well-nigh in- 
credible that this small shelter could have been the habitual residence of 
the comparatively large number (at least a dozen) of persons whose remains 
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have been found. That pottery should be found is not surprising in view 
of the number of sherds and cups found in corresponding circumstances at 
Roussolakkos. 

The net result then of my investigation is to indicate that the inhab- ' 
itants of Crete who used the earthen vessels found at Hagios Nikolaos 
belonged to the same stock as those whose remains are found at Rousso- 
lakkos and at Patema, and that they are, like them, referable to the so- 
called Mediterranean race. 

The notes on the crania and long bones are here appended. 


Bfief Notes on the C7^a7iia fou7id at Hagios Nikolaos, 

No. I. Fragments of the synostosed parietal bones of what was probably a mesati- 
cephalic skull. The individual was probably about 50 years of age (ref. I). 

150)- 

No. II. (D. 15 1). An adult dolicho-cephalic male skull; it contained cave*earth, 
small helices, and three phalanges, clear evidence of the artificial circum- 
stances of its interment here. 

No. III. (D. 152). A calvaria with the base, but no face or mandible. An ovoid 
dolicho-cephalic female skull : the occipital renflement is distinct : the brow- 
ridges insignificant. In all respects very similar to the prevailing skull-form 
at Roussolakkos and Patema. The left orbit contained a cuneiform bone 
of the foot, wedged firmly in. 

No. IV. (D 153). Portions of the synostosed parietal bones of an adult skull, of 
dolicho-cephalic proportions. 

No. V. (D. X54). Fragments of the cranium of a child of about 6 years of age; 
remarkable for premature synostosis of the parietal bones. It is broader 
than the other crania, being just brachy-cephalic in proportions. 

No. VI. (D. 155). Frontal and parts of the parietal bones of an adult male skull of 
seemingly dolicho-cephalic proportions : sagittal synostosis complete ; the 
individual was about 50 years old. The brow-ridges are not massive. 

No. VII. (D. 156). Parts of the squama occipitis of the parietal and frontal bones 
of what was probably an adult female skull of mesati-cephalic proportions. 

No. VILz. Fragment of a thick occipital bone. 

No. VIII. (D, 157). Large oval dolicho-cephalic cranium, without the face, of 
an adult male : sagittal synostosis nearly complete : brow-ridges moderately 
developed : the transverse occipital crest is not marked. 

No. IX. (D. 158). Large oval dolicho-cephalic male skull. The sagittal suture 
is completely synostosed. The brow-ridges are moderately developed. The 
occipital crest and mastoid processes are massive. Nasal and orbital 
apertures are small. 

No. X. (D. 159). Mesati-cephalic skull which at once crumbled into fragments. 
Sex and age doubtful. 
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No. Xa, Fragments of a large skull with marked occipital renflement : the frag- 
ments are too few and small to yield measurements. 

The following cephalic indices are provided by the foregoing specimens. 

No. 11 . (D. 151)— 74*2. 

No. III. (D. 152)— 74-3. 

No. V. (I). 154) — 80-4. 

No. VIII. (D. i57)-~72-7. 

No. IX. (D. i 58 )- 7 i* 5 . 

No. X. (D. iS 9 )-“ 73 . 

The following averages result from measurements of the long bones of the 
limbs of adults : despite the great number of bones, very few were perfect enough 
to provide data. I 

Humerus : average length of 2 313 mm 

Radius: „ ,, ,,2 212 „ 

Femur: „ „ ,,3 » 

Tibia : ,, ,, j? 5 321 

In the same limb, the femur measured 372 mm., the tibia 283 mm. ; in no 

other case could two bones be referred to the same skeleton. 

As might be inferred from the small linear dimensions of these limb- 
bones, the estimated stature of the individuals was very slight ; if we 
suppose that the bones which could be appropriately measured all belonged 
to female skeletons, the probable average stature of the latter was about 
1520 mm., which, however, is not very different from the average stature of 
eight modern Cretan women of Palaikastro, viz., 1546 mm. : on the sup- 
position that the bones are male, the probable stature was on the average 
about 1560 mm., which falls far short of the average stature of even the 
prehistoric male inhabitants of Palaikastro (1625 mm.), much more so 
of the modern male inhabitants of that locality (1677 mm.). The prob- 
ability is therefore that these bones are female, and are to be associated 
with one or other of the feminine crania above described. 


§ 12.— Ossuaries at Roussolakkos. 

The following account is practically identical with section (a) of my 
Report to the Cretan Committee of the British Association (cf. Reports, 
Section H, 1903, Southport meeting). On the 26th March, 1903, the day 
of , my arrival at Palaikastro, I commenced work on the ossuary dis- 
covered and partially excavated in the preceding year (cf. Report by 
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R. C. Bosanquet, in Man^ 1902). The work consisted in exposing 
the crania in the several connpartments of that enclosure, and I soon found 
that the only reliable method of obtaining satisfactory cranial measure- 
ments was to clear away the surrounding earth from each skull and to 
measure while the specimen was still in situ. Subsequently, each skull 
(to the number of about thirty) was carefully removed, and then, moistened 
paper having been spread over and around it, a covering of plaster of Paris 
was finally applied : in this way it was hoped to render the skulls less liable 
to destruction in the transit to Candia or to such other destination as might 
be determined upon. Lastly, several skulls were further strengthened by 
receiving an internal lining of plaster of Paris after so much of their earthy 
contents had been removed as was practicable. With regard to the other 
parts of the skeleton, the long bones were -in some cases also measured as 
they lay exposed, this precaution being necessitated by their extreme 
fragility, especially as regards the articular ends. But even so, compara- 
tively few were suitable for measurements of length, for the ends were 
very frequently already destroyed. Measurements of the cross-section of 
the shaft of such bones were, however, made in a very great number of 
instances in which no reliable measurement of the length was obtainable. 
Incidentally, various objects such as earthen vessels, occasional fragments 
of bronze or copper, and occasionally bone-fragments from skeletons of 
domestic animals, were found intermingled with the human remains, and the 
former {ix, all specimens other than animal remains) were handed over to 
the Director. 

P'our days' work enabled me to complete the examination of this first 
ossuary (No. i on’ Plan, Fig. 4), after which attention was transferred to the site 
known as Patema, situated about 600 yards to the south of the knoll first 
examined. At Patema many human remains were found associated with 
numerous sherds and earthen vessels, and while the state of preservation of 
the former closely resembled that of the Roussolakkos bones, it is note- 
worthy that the comparatively regular arrangement within an enclosure 
was absent. I have no doubt, however, that the remains are approximately 
contemporaneous in date. 

My superintendence of the work at Patema was interrupted to admit 
of examining the rock-shelter at Flagios Nikolaos as described in my former 
note, but the Director kindly replaced me (this was on the 3rd of April), so 
that the work was uninterrupted till April 5th, when the Easter holidays 
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caused a break until April 9th. On this date excavations were resumed at 
Patema, but as they proved almost entirely fruitless, it was decided to 
make some further researches nearer the first ossuary. 

After several trial pits had been sunk, without success, a second ossuary 
was found (No, 2 on Fig. 4) about fifty feet from the first, and the next two 



Fig. 4.— Sketch-plan op the Second Ossuary at Palaikastro, excavated in March 

AND April, 1903. 

The contour lines provide general indications only. 

days were occupied in examining it. As in ossuary No. i, here also walls 
and suggestions of compartments were met with, but the aiTangement is far 
from being as regular as in the first ossuary. It is to be noticed that both 
ossuaries are situated on the highest parts of a low knoll or hillock, 
and no doubt much denudation of this has occurred since the walls were 
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built and the skeletons placed here, A large flat stone described in the 
plan as a ^flagstone' was found in Ossuary No, 2, but could be associated 
with no special human remains. 

From the two ossuaries and the site at Patema, about fifty-eight male 
and twenty female crania have now been obtained in a condition suitable 
for yielding the important data of the proportions of length and breadth. 
(The crania in the Candia Museum and those measured by Dr. C, S 
Myers are here included.) They shew indisputably that the head-form of 
these early Cretans was distinctly dolicho-cephalic ; herein the skulls agree 
with other Cretan crania of early date, and with the majority of early Greek 
(mainland) and ' Aegean ^ specimens. 

But an important point upon which information has been desired by 
many who are interested in the prehistoric ethnology of the Aegean area 
in general, and of Crete in particular, is the inquiry as to the predominance 
or the contrary of one cranial form. The acquisition of such a large 
number of crania of early date affords a means of answering the question 
more definitely than was previously possible. Previously, it was known 
that short or broad skulls do occur, as at Antiparos ; but the instances 
were admittedly not numerous. 

The crania of early date, which are forthcoming for examination, pro- 
vide material for the statement that, in this particular population, hot only 
is a long-headed type shewn by the average figures, but this type is also 
dominant ; for in percentages the dolicho-cephalic crania provide 65*3, 
while 8*55 cent, only are definitely short or broad, 36*15 per cent, being 
of mean proportions. The foregoing data refer to male crania, whereas 
among the female crania the long-headed type is even more definitely 
predominant with a percentage of 70*6 (5*87 per cent, of short skulls and 
23*53 per cent, of mean proportions). Nevertheless a percentage of from 
5*87 to 8*55 of broad skulls must be recognised. 

The crania derived from Palaikastro and H agios Nikolaos are 
almost certainly of earlier date than those discovered at Zakro and described 
by Boyd Dawkins, and those from Erganos de.scribed by Sergi, And the 
fact of the association of long with short crania is more valuable than the 
fact of short crania being found in one locality, and long crania in a second 
perhaps far removed from the first, 

The long bones afford a means of estimating the stature of these 
early inhabitants of eastern Crete : this would seem to have been about 

a a 
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1625. mm., which, judged by the English standard, is a small figure 
(below Sft. sin.). It seems that the. early Cretans anticipated in head-form 


Fig. 

The skeleton rCsSts on its left side 


5. —Skeleton found at Patema. - 

, and the skull would have been to the left of the photograph ; 
the knees are drawn up. 




^ - - -Fig. 6.— Another View of the Skeleton shewn in Fig, 5. ’ ^ 

The curve, of the .backbone is noticeable on the left,' and' the bones of the feet, especial!}’" of" the 
toes, wiU be seen on the right side of, the skeleton as shewn' in the photograph. 


and stature the proportions assigned. to the ‘Mediterranean race,’ and 
thus can be described as the earliest ;knqwn^representatiyes,.of that. race. 
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Reference must finally be made to the very important discovery (at 
Patema) of a skeleton (the skull was not present) lying in the ‘ contracted ' 
position, and on the left side. The long axis of the corpse had been placed 
approximately N.E. and S.W., the head having pointed to the east 
(cf. Figs. 5 and 6). 

The remainder of my work in Crete consisted of an investigation of 
the characters of the modern inhabitants including children and adults. 
It may here be summarised by stating that the modern inhabitants of 
Sitia province in eastern Crete do not by any means reproduce the 
characters of head-form or stature of the early population, for instead of 
having long heads, they are brach}'-cephalic, and in stature average 
(adult males) 1677 mm. as against 1635 mm. 

W. L. H. Duckworth, 


a a 2 
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§ 13.— The Sanctuary-site of Petsofa.^ 

(Plates VII.— XIII.) 


I. — The Site, 


The plain and bay of Palaikastro are bounded on the south by an 


abrupt ridge of hills, which run out seaward into a prominent cape. 
Landwards, this ridge is cut off from the mass which culminates in Mt. 
Simddhi by a northward and a southward valley, which carry an almost 
impassable track from the Palaikastro plain to the cove of Karoumes. 
The highest peak of this ridge, which bears the name of Petsofa, stands 
directly south of Roussolakkos, and rises steeply above it to a height of 
270 metres. Southwards beyond the summit the slope is at first more 
gentle, but becomes abrupt about a quarter of a mile further on, and drops 
rapidly to sea-level on the south side of the promontory. The actual 
summit is formed by a ragged crest of limestone, precipitous on the north 
side, and descending less rapidly southwards into the general slope already 
mentioned. 

Some lo-is m. down this face, however, the natural slope of the 
ground is interrupted by a zig-zag terrace-wall, ABCDE, which still stands 


some 2-5 m. high at its external angle C, and holds up an artificial platform 
of made-earth within it. The little enclosure which lies against its outer 
face between C and D is wholly modern, though built almost wholly of 
ancient stones from the walls above ; the older workmen described it as a 
‘ look-out,’ but it seemed also to have served as a sheep-pen. 

/ Dl L Chahkiopoulos gives the name, in text and map, as Tsofas. Sitia, die Osthalbinsel 
Krdas. Berlin [Veroff, Geog7\ Inst, Berlin, Heft 4.) 1903, Pp, 46-7. 
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Inside the terrace-wall, there were visible, before excavation, traces of 
(i) a cross wall DF, running obliquely to N.N.E. and abutting on a low 
natural crag of the ridge ; (2) other cross-walls eastward and northward 
from B, and (3) a continuation of the terrace-wall northwards from A 
towards the precipitous edge of the site. The line along which the natural 
rock emerged from the accumulated earth of the terrace ran approximately 
from B to F ; but east of the wall DF the deposit became rapidly shallower, 
and dwindled to a mere earth-filled trough in the natural rock about 3 m. 
distant at H. It was in this detached pocket of the terrace-accumulation 
that the knife of a small shepherd girl had turned up recently, close below 
the turf, the little series of clay figures of animals, which first called 
attention to Petsofa. 

Under these circumstances, the plan of attack was obvious.^ While 
three or four men started at H and worked westward through the deepen- 
ing deposit towards the face of the wall DF, others struck down along the 
back of this wall and along the rock line westwards from F. 

The space DFH was soon exhausted. Clay figures, of most of the 
types to be described hereafter, appeared at all depths, and at 30 cm. or 
more back from the face of the wall there was an ill-defined patch of a 
darker colour. But it soon became clear that the wall DF was of later 
construction, and had been carried down to the rock through the terrace- 
earth in such a way as to disturb any stratification which might have 
existed originally ; and the same result was obtained in the first stages of 
the works behind the west face of this wall. When, however, the working 
face of the trench had advanced a metre or so north-westward, and away 
from the wall DF, three distinct layers became clear, and were found to 
extend over the remainder of the site. 

(a) The surface earth was the ordinary brown loam of the limestone 
region, with many small stones and shattered pottery and figurines. Its 
depth ranged from 40 to 60 cm., the variation being explained by the 
slight southward slope of the surface. 

{b) Below this came a layer 17-20 cm. thick, and almost horizontal, of 
nearly black earth — slate-grey when dry — full of ashes and fragments of 

^ I take this opportunity of- thanking the Director of the British School for the unex- 
pected chance of examining the site ; the ready help of hlessrs. Tod and Dawkins in all 
points connected with the excavation ; and the further elucidation by Messrs. Dawkins and 
Currelly of a large number of points of detail both on the site itself after my return to England,, 
and in cleaning and sorting the objects from Petsofa after their arrival in the Candia Museum. 
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charcoal, and crowded with figurines. The latter were evidently undis- 
turbed since the deposit was completed : for a large proportion were 
whole, and many of them still retained their surface-colouring. This 
black layer had, in fact, every appearance of having originated in a large 
bonfire, into which the figurines had been thrown. The broken condition 
of many of the smaller figures might, of course, be due to accident and 
the heat of the fire ; but the total absence of any bodies belonging to the 
feet, horns and other extremities of larger figures (p. 376 below) can only 
be explained by supposing that from time to time the bonfire became 
clogged with such larger figures, and was raked over and roughly purged 
of them ; the smaller objects and the fragments of the larger figures being 
left among the ashes, and the whole layer levelled for the reception of 
fresh fuel and figurines. Close parallels are offered by the condition of the 
Zeus altar at Olympia, and of the burnt layer in the Principal Sanctuary 
atJdalion;^ and by the size and form of such fire-rakes as those from 
Tamassos, which, though of later date (vii-vi cent apparently), seem to 
have' been used for this same purpose.^ 

(^) , Below the black layer came a thick bed of clayey earth of a 
strongly reddish colour, brightest at the top, and merging, downwards, in 
the ordinary colour of the surface-soil of the limestone -region. This layer 
seemed to go down to the rock at all points, and could be traced, outside^ 
underneath the terrace-wall. It doubtless represents the original packing 
of earth to level the enclosure ; and in that case its red colour is due to 
prolonged baking by the bonfire on its surface. No figurines or pottery 
were found in this bottom layer. 

2.— The Later Building. 

About four metres west of the wall DF, and about one metre south of 
the rock-line, the workmen struck on the edge of a broken floor of rough 
unshapen slabs of schist, which soon gave place south-westwards to a 
plastered and whitewashed mud-floor of the common Eteocretan type. 
This latter was found to extend, with a broken edge, obliquely as far as the 

^ Unfortunately still unpublished except quite summarily in the Times of 7 Nov. 1894 and 
the Datly Graphic of 28 Dec. 1894: but I had the good fortune to see the section, when the site 
was about half excavated, in the summer of 1894. 

= Cyp-ns Museum Catalogue, No. 3930 : Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, H. ccxiii. 5. 
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main terrace-wall CD, sealing down the lower layers completely beneath 
the floor-level of some later structure. 

The character of this later building was not easy to make out, for 
except in the S.W. angle of the site almost every trace of it had disap- 
peared. The S.W. angle itself was occupied by a nearly square chamber 
three metres from north to south, and somewhat . more from west to east. 
In the latter direction, however, the destruction of the floor and the 
disappearance of the original north wall left its exact proportions in doubt. 

Round the wall of this chamber, at an average height of 25 cm. 
from the floor, ran a rough bench of unworked stones, made good with 
plaster, and whitewashed like the floor. Similar whitened plaster could be 
traced here and there up the walls, which were preserved for an average 
height of half a metre above the bench. 

The north wall of the chamber was interrupted at a point 2*60 m. 
from the N.W. angle, by a doorway, set back nearly half the thickness 
of the wall, and communicating by two steps in the thickness of the 
remainder with the next room northward (No. IL), the floor-level of which 
was at least 35 cm. above that of Room I. The absence of a plaster 
floor, however, prevented any very exact measurement. 

East of the doorway, the north wall of Room I. seemed either to have 
been entirely rebuilt, or to have been originally of only half the thickness 
of that beyond the western jamb. The former alternative seems preferable ; 
for (i) the jamb-stone itself (M) looks like the original jamb-stone turned 
round and remodelled ; (2) the last stone (N) which is preserved eastwards 
in this wall is a cylindrical base or drum of a column (14 inches in diameter), 
which cannot have occupied its present position originally ; (3) this drum, 
and apparently also the stones west of it, rest on the surface of the 
pavement of schist slabs above mentioned (p. 358), and this pavement ends 
westward at the point where the bench and the plaster floor of Room I. 
begin. Probably therefore the wall KL was originally the whole side of 
Room L, and ended at L in an anta, beyond which began the schist-paved 
court: then, subsequently, Room II. was prolonged eastward at a higher 
level, and the wall MN was added on top of the pavement ; communica- 
tion between Rooms 1 . and 11 . being maintained by means of the door 
LM, of which the anta L now became one of the jambs. 

Of Room II. almost nothing is preserved. Its north wall, which pro- 
longed the wall AB eastward, and lay 2*15 m. north of the wall KL, was 
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almost wholly destroyed, for only its western end lay below the line 
where the rock reaches the present surface. 

There seems, however, to have been a third room, north of Room IL, 
for the wall BC is produced northward ; but as almost the whole of this 
area lies above the soil-line and must have had a floor of made-earth, 
every trace, except a couple of wall-stones, has been denuded away long 
since ; and the same applies to the larger area north of the wall AB. 

The date of Room 1. and the rest of the later building is given 
approximately by the character of the bench and the plaster floor, which 
resemble closely the common work in the houses at Roussolakkos, and 
should therefore be of Late Minoan or Early M 3 '’cenaean period. The 
schist slabs also are used in exactly the same way as at Roussolakkos, 
The only object which was found in Room 1. was a rough pedestal lamp 
of serpentine or similar material, about 20 cm. high, and of rude work- 
manship ; but its evidence, such as it is, agrees with the date suggested. 

It results from this, that the burnt layer, which lies sealed down b}" 
the floor of plaster and slabs, must be of yet earlier date ; and with this 
the character of the figurines agrees, as we shall see. The interval, how- 
ever, between the two strata of occupation does not seem to have been a long 
one, for there was no trace of a vegetation surface between them ; and 
under these circumstances the superposition, on a site formerly sacred, of 
a building which is indistinguishable from the domestic buildings of 
Roussolakkos, seems not a little peculiar, and could hardly have happened 
if the site had retained any sanctity in the eyes of its later occupants. 

3.— The Deposit of Votive Figurines. 

The clay figures from the black layer deserve more detailed descrip- 
tion. Three varieties of clay can be distinguished : — 

(a) The first is a buff or cream-coloured clay, of a fine dusty texture. 
It is the dedris of the late clayey limestones of the Palaikastro valley, 
and resembles the clay of the local Minoan (Kamares) pottery of Rous- 
solakkos. This is the clay which is used for the great majority of the 
figures ; and it is susceptible of much greater delicacy of modelling than 
either of the others. 

(/3) The second is a rather coarser and more sandy clay, which burns 
bright red, and may be only a levigated variant of the third ; but it 
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resembles rather the fcoKtcLvo %cw/^a of the limestone region towards 
Karoiimes and Zakro. 

(7) The third is a quite coarse clay, full of fragments of the schistose 
basement beds, which crop up in the northward-draining valley immediately 
to the west of the Petsofa ridge. It is naturally buff in colour, but burns 
easily to a bright red. Though its texture is so rough, it is the figurines in 
this clay that exhibit most of the variants of modelled detail : e,g., the 
male figure with modelled loin-cloth, Fig. [6].^ Most of the large-sized 
oxen (p, 376), of which only feet and horns are preserved, were also in this 
clay. Mr. Bosanquet suggests to me that the figurines in clays /? and 7 are 
of later fabric than those in clay a ; but I am not clear on this point 

Most of the larger and better-made figures seem to have had a 
surface coating of some kind. The commonest (i) is a fine bright reddish- 
brown slip which is laid on rather thickly, and takes a good burnish, but 
easily scales away ; then comes (2) the lusti'ous black paint of the ‘ Kamares ' 
style of vase-painting, which is much used, on clay a, for male figures, and 
rarely also for animals. Finally, (3) for the flesh parts of female figures 
and for details superimposed on the black or brown surface of the men 
we have the hard dead-white chalky paint which belongs also to the 
Kamares style. On the white, details are given both in the lustrous 
black and in a bright brick red which may very well be of the same 
character as the red slip (i) already mentioned. 

This scheme of colour-decoration goes far to fix the relative date of 
the deposit, and to assign it to an early stage of the Minoan period, and 
this agrees well with the position of the deposit below the floor of a build- 
ing which is apparently itself of the style of the ordinary houses of 
Palaikastro. 

The types of the terracotta figures are as follows : — 


4.— Human Figures, Male. 

These range from 17 to 10 cm. in height; with one larger 
example in clay 7 (PI. X, [6]) which measures 12 cm. from shoulder to 
knee and so must have stood about 22 cm. high. A few, which are 
quite perfect, stand on small round bases 3*5-4 cm. in diameter [i. 7]; 


^ The numerals in square brackets, thus [6], refer to the figures in Plates X-^XIII. 
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and a number of similar bases, both round and square, were found with 
the feet attached. The round ones range from a large one, in clay 7, of 
9 cm. diameter to a finely painted one, in clay a, of 3'5 cm. with black surface, 
white feet, and a number of vertical bands in white down the edge [12]. 
The square bases range from 7 to 3‘5 cm. with one fragment of a much 
larger one with a raised rim [14] ; and a fragment of a long one ([13] in clay 
a with brown slip) with the feet of three figures, set at intervals of S'S cm. 
along its edge, with the toes pointing inwards. The last-named fragment 
suggests a square ring-dance, of the kind which is familiar on Cypriote 
sites ; 1 and it is noteworthy that one example occurs at Petsofa of a tree^- 
like object [73], like that which forms the centrepiece of the Cypriote 
rings. 

The figures all stand erect, with the feet usually close together ; the 
legs slightly bowed — this may be due to technical difficulties ; — the waist 
very narrow ; and the shoulders broad and well thrown back. The arms 
are almost always extended to the elbow at an angle of about 60" with the 
trunk ; the forearms are tightly flexed (as in the great relief-fresco from 
Knossos, B.S.A. vii. P'ig. 6), and the hands pressed closely to the body 
between the shoulders and the breasts. The less finished figures shew a 
loop at the elbow, and raise the upper arm to 90°. In no case does 
the hand appear to be otherwise than tightly clenched. A few variants 
occur : one small broken figure (clay a, paint 2) presses the right hand on 
the chest, and raises the left to the head : another (clay /3, paint i ) presses 
both hands on to the belt, a little to the right side ; a third — the large 
figure [6] in clay 7, already mentioned— holds the right arm flexed according 
to the type, but lets the left hang loosely by the side. 

The numerous fragmentary figures betray the method of construction. 
The two legs were modelled in one piece, thigh to thigh, and feet outwards 
[5]; and the soles of the feet were fully formed. This leg-piece was 
then folded at the thighs [s], with the loin-cloth fillet laid in the groin, and 
the feet were pressed into their standing-base [i. 7. 12] and made secure by 
drawing the surface of the stand round them. Then the upper part of the 
figure, which was modelled separately, was pressed down upon the outside 
of the thigh fold a little in front, so as to leave the buttocks prominent ; the 
body clay was squeezed downwards over the thighs in front [5. 9], and the 

^ Mwmvi Catalogue, Nos. 5288, 5290-5, 5297-8, 5305 - 34 . S401-66, and reterences 

ad loc. 
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loin-cloth fillet brought upwards into its place : then the belt, if there 
was one, was added to disguise the juncture. The larger figures had 
their arms and heads modelled separately, and attached by squeezing 
the clay of these appendages over the surface of the trunk fore 
and aft 

The costume is almost always limited to the Aegean loin-cloth and a 
pair of boots. The latter rise some distance above the ankle, and fit 
closely ; being represented by paint alone. This brings them into line with 
the ordinary Mycenaean boot — e,g. on the bull- fresco from Tiryns, and on 
the Vaphio cups. The fact that they are uniformly painted white suggests 
that they were made of a white or a pale buff-coloured leather like that of 
the modern high boots for which Crete is famous locally. The toes are 
well pointed, and turned up slightly, again just like the modern Cretan 
boots. One of the detached legs [50] shews the heavy sole of the boot 
quite distinctly. 

The loin-cloth appears to have consisted of three distinct parts : — 
the loin-cloth itself ; a white wrapper or kilt (like that of the Keftiu in 
Egyptian representations), worn over it ; and a knotted girdle which 
secured the whole. Each part of this costume was previously known 
from numerous monuments ; but the statuettes from Petsofa permit for 
the first time a detailed explanation of it ; and also add some fresh 
points of detail. 

The loin-cloth itself is represented uniformly by a pronounced roll of 
clay which runs vertically downwards in front from the middle point of the 
belt, and disappears from view between the thighs : compare the costume 
of the small bronze figures from Psychro.^ In the back view, as we shall 
see, no modelling was required, for the cloth fitted tightly and smoothly over 
the hips, but it may fairly be supposed that it rejoined the belt, and was passed 
once or more round the waist before the ends were fastened. In the majority 
of these statuettes,, this simple loin-cloth is represented — either by paint 
or (in one example) by further modelling — as concealed beneath the smooth 
surface of the wrapper : but on the Kampos statuette the same garment - 
recurs without disguise, and here its disposition can be clearly followed. 
On the Kampos statuette the loin-cloth is first drawn round the hips from 
behind, and two corners are secured together in front, either to one another,. 

1 Cf. B.S.A, vi. 107, and specimens in the Ashmolean Museum, quoted in the text. 

- Tsoimtas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, Plate XVII. 
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or to the belt, which is of the normal concave profile {v. below). Then the 
slack of the belt, which at this stage hangs down behind, is gathered 
together and drawn forward between the thighs ; and then upwards till it 
rejoins the belt, into which, in this instance, it is apparently inserted from 
above, and so made fast. In the more pacific of the scenes on the Vaphio 
cups the herdsman wears an almost identical garment : only in this case the 
cloth has a well-marked border and hangs a little loosely behind, and the 
fold in front enters the belt from below. But see also the note on p. 387. 

Over the loin-cloth comes the wrapper or kilt. This is usually 
represented in paint only ; but fortunately one example, the larger figure 
in clay 7 already quoted [6], gives the essential features in relief It consists 
of a long rectangle (or perhaps a long truncated wedge) of cloth, represented 
always in white, with occasional indications of ornamental design in 
black paint ; and it was worn with one of the long edges wrapped tightly 
round the waist, and one of the short edges hanging vertically in front a 
little beyond and to the right of the median line, just concealing the central 
fold of the loin-cloth, like the lappet of a frock coat. When the other end 
of the loin-cloth comes back to the front round the right hip, its lower edge 
is always represented on a higher level than before [6. 7] : but it is not quite 
clear whether this is due to the garment being folded or tucked together, 
ready for fastening ; or whether, as Mr. Dawkins suggests, the wrapper 
itself was narrower at one end than at the other. 

Finally, over the wrapper comes the girdle, represented, like the loin- 
cloth, by an applied fillet of clay. Unlike the girdle of the Kampos 
statuette, of the men on the Vaphio cups, and of the Knossian cupbearer, it 
shews no concavity of profile ; and does shew, often, clear traces of a knot 
w'ith dependent ends [i. 7], which is usually placed in the median line, 
but occasionally on the right hip. In other examples the girdle is 
represented only in paint, and then shews a double strand, through the loop 
of which the free ends pass to form a slip-knot. No further trace of 
fastening is indicated ; and though such must have been present, the slip- 
knot scheme of the actual representation has its interest, as explaining how 
the slender waists, which are so characteristic of early Aegean people, were 
produced and maintained. 

It should perhaps be noted, in passing, that the more elaborate and 
apparently claspless belts of the Knossian cupbearer and other larger 
repi'esentations betray in their outline the essentials of their structure. The 
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concave profile a is the belt itself, which from its colour, and thin 
edges, seems to have been a smooth plate of metal. Its out-turned 
edges prevent it from chafing the body of the wearer ; and this 
end is further secured by the torus mouldings c-c, which seem from 
their form to represent a padded cushion-like belt of some elastic material, 
which enabled a very considerable pressure to be applied either by 
means of the metal belt itself, or by a tightly drawn lace or thong wound 
closely upon its concave surface. In the latter case the smooth ends of the 
metal belt would slide over one another as the pressure was applied ; and 
this would explain the absence of any sign of a metallic catch, and also 
the presence of a lace outside the metallic belt. The loose-looking swollen 
belts from the shrine of the Serpent-Goddess at Knossos (an^e, p. 83, Fig. 58) 
very likely represent the cushion c-c : which again seems to be represented 
in the small wreath-like objects to be described below (p. 378). 

Outside the belt, in front, several of the Petsofd figures wear a large 
dagger, which measures, together with its hilt, about the length of the 
wearer’s forearm [1.7. 8]. The dagger is worn nearly horizontally, with 
the handle usually slightly raised towards the right hand ; or occasionally 
somewhat depressed. The structure of the dagger can be made out fairly 
clearly. The blade is triangular, and very broad at the base ; an Aegean 
fashion, which is characteristic of the Early Cycladic and Early Minoan 
period, and disappears later as greater skill is available for the production 
of a longer and narrower blade. The hilt is represented as of the same 
type as that on a cameo from Knossos (unpublished), with a distinct 
pommel, and broad crescentic attachment for the blade.^ One painted 
example gives, in white paint, the edge of a tang, where it would emerge 
between the flat handle-plates, together with one rivet-head on the grip, 
and an oval ring on the hand plate, which doubtless represents briefly some 
form of decorative inlay, though its exact meaning is not clear. 

One figure [4] wears a bracelet, in relief, on each wrist, and one of 
the severed hands [42], to be noted below, has a bracelet painted in 
white. 

Only one male figure shews any further clothing at all. It is executed, 
like most . of the aberrant examples, in clay 7, and is much damaged about 
the extremities, but the essentials of the garment are clear. Fig. [i i] gives 
the back-view. It consists of a sort of wrapper, in relief, the long ends of 
^ Compare also the Keftiu sword noted by Mr. Hall, B,S,A. viii. p. 17 1, Fig. 2. 
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which cross on the breast, pass over the shoulders, and either meet or cross 
on the back,- where the garment seems to end below the waist The hood 
worn by the Kampos statuette would seem at first sight to be a similar 
garment, girt much more tightly round themeck. ‘ On the figurine, however, 
there is also a taihlike appendage over the buttocks, which may be part of the 
same- garment ; and the ragged surface of the flanks suggests that the long 
ends which cross in front may have passed backwards over the hips and 
met to form this appendage. It is, however, possible that this appendage is 
the continuation downwards ^of the shoulder bands after their crossing on 
the back, and. that the ends which pass from in front under the arms are 
continuous the shoulder. bands and their prolongation, across the small 

of the back. In this case the garment would present very close analogies 
with, the Scottish plaid, ^ which is first wound round the waist, and then has 
the ends crossed in front, brought over the shoulders, crossed again on the 
back, and secured by being tucked through the waist-folds, so that the ends 
hang, down like, a tail. 

The painted examples also shew (i) a broad necklace in white, (2) a 
bracelet (on the detached hand, [42]) in white fastened by a loop which 
passes over a button. The button is in relief, and the thick white engobe 
raises the surface slightly for the loop also. This actual representation of 
a button-and-loop fastening has an obvious bearing upon the problem of 
Aegean dress. 

The figures, though small and rudely finished, are modelled in a 
vigorous and lifelike manner ; and the larger specimens betray consider- 
able '.observation of the natural form. The same is clearer still in the 
detached limbs described below, and in the few fragments of larger figures 
in clay 7. , 

_ The head, as usual, presented the greatest difficulties. Aegean 
tradition dictated, an upturned face, low forehead, and prominent occiput ; 
but the nose is here well marked and slightly aquiline, and the chin long 
and pointed : compare .the Amofgine. marble head, of more advanced style, 
in the Ashmolean Museum. The orbits are rendered, as usual, by pinching 
the clay on either side of the nose . into large, shallow,^ saucer-like, depres- 
sions ; and the eyes are rendered . either by pellets in relief [2], by a 
further depression in the centre of the orbital hollow [3. 6], or, without any 
modelling, by a white ring on the black surface [1.4. 37]. This last method 
^ I owe. this suggestion to Mr. W. L. H. Duckworth. 
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conforms exactly with that eixi.ployed in the human figure from Kamares/ 
and agrees with the inferences already drawn from the general style of 
the painted decoration. The ears, rendered by pellets in relief, are large 
and rather prominent [5. 37] ; but a distinct.attempt is perceptible sometimes 
to render their true form by a crescent-shaped pellet with central cusp on -the 
concave margin [1.3]. Compare also . now, for greater detail, the .^fisher- 
man' from Phylakopi {^Phylakopi, PI. III.). . . 

The treatment of the hair varies. Many figures have no special indh 
cations ; others have one, two, or three bun-like discs, set along the median 
line from the forehead to the nape of the neck[i. 3. 6] ; and one head, whose 
eyebrows, and nose have been emphasised with a knife, and which has a slit 
cut for the mouth, has a . long scalp-lock coming forward from the vortex 
a.nd falling slightly to the left side [2]. The chin of one figure seems to have 
been intentionally depressed, and may have been meant to show a beard.. 


5. — Human Figures : Females. 

' The normal -type of the female figures, which are much fewer than the 
males, is beli-shaped or conical from the waist downwards, to represent the 
full skirts of Aegean costume. This part of the figure, which usually stands 
about 8 cm. high ([21. 24] cf. PI. VIII, full size), seems to be wheel-made, and 
has nearly- the form- of the common beaker-type of Palaikastro, but baseless 
and inv^erted. Sometimes it has a flat inward' rim for strength ; and in one 
example [28] it has a distinct torus-moulding round the apex.*^ Into 
this apex was thrust the upper part of the body, which was moulded separ- 
ately, and ended in a long peg [22] for securer junction with the skirt-piece. 
Some of - these skirts -shew traces of brown, black, or white surface-colour : 
the most elaborately decorated example is given in PI. VIII ; another has 
white vertical bands on a brown surface ; and anothei', horizontal white 
lines across the hips, on black. The larger coarsely-modelled fragment 
[27], in clay % shews an overskirt, with a flounce or lappet emerging from 
beneath it, and one- pendent- end of a belt, and thus recalls other features 
of the Knossian costume; ..... . ... 

The upper part of the figures is of somewhat remarkable construction. 

1 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Loud. 11 . Ser. xv.. PI. II. 2. . 

2 I think it is very likely, from the clean modelling of this. waist-belt, that this may have been 
a votive skirt of the same class as the votive dresses of the Kno.ssian deposit {ante, p. 83, Fig. 58). 
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It was built up as follows. A lozenge-shaped plate of clay was made, to 
represent the bodice of the dress ; and its two lateral angles were drawn 
out to form the arms. The head, modelled separately with a long 
stalk-like neck, was then laid face upwards on this plate, along its longer 
diameter. Then the margins of the plate, below the level of the arms, 
were drawn forward, like the spathe of an arum-lily, to enfold the lower 
part of the neck, and so to form a thicker stalk or peg for insertion in 
the apex of the skirt-piece. The junction was smoothed over by squeezing 
the body-clay downwards over the upper part of the skirt, and sometimes 
a heavy fillet of clay [23] was added, over all, to represent the padded girdle. 
Independent models of the girdle were found, as at Knossos (p. 83), and 
will be noted below ([32, 33], p. 378). The junction of neck and bodice was 
similarly remodelled, and disguised by the addition of pellets of clay* for 
the breasts [21-24] ; and finally the arms were brought forward rather above 
the horizontal line [22]. Probably the hands met in an attitude of adoration, 
like those of the Cypriote statuettes, of which further mention is made below 
(p. 372) ; but unfortunately, in this extended posture, they were exposed 
to risks, and no complete example has been recovered. The result of the 
whole is a representation of a loose open corsage, about 4 centimetres high 
from waist to neck, enveloping the breast from the shoulders downwards, 
but displaying the whole neck, and the upper part of the bust, within a 
wide standing-collar of the ‘ Medici ’ type which rises to a high point at 
the back of the head : and it recalls at once the squarer standing-collars 
and epaulettes of the seated ladies in the miniature frescoes of Knossos.^ 
Several fragments shew traces of paint on the bodice. 

More elaborate painting than anything actually found at Petsofa is 
represented on a very similar terracotta from the settlement-site at 
Phylakopi in Melos. This example I am enabled, by the kindness of 
Mr. Bosanquet, to represent in Fig. i (a, b, c) herewith. In a we have 
the front view of the upper part of the body, with stumps of neck and 
arms (which are bare), and a large and regular round opening between 
the latter, which looks as if it may have been the mark of a vase : Mr. 
Bosanquet suggests that the whole figure formed an anthropomorphic 
vase. The peg-end of the neck projects into the interior, and can be seen 

^ Candia Museum : the majority are unpublished still, but examples will be found in 
xxi. PI. V. and B,S.A. vii. Fig. 17. Compare also an unpublished Cretan terracotta, of a form 
very like [24], in the Ashmolean Museum. 
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in the drawing. In is repre.sented the back view of the same 
fragment, with a grand Minoan device of white lily-petals and cross of 
red {shaded) and orange {dotted in the drawing): and in c vve see a 
portion, apparently, of the skirt of the same or a similar figure with 
elaborate zig-zag pattern in white and orange, with an orange braid or 
trimming over all, and traces of a vertical gore or seam-braid. 

A few variants occur, which throw some light on the details of the 
costume. One fragmentary figure has one arm brought back into the same 
attitude as the arms of the men, with the hand drawn back between breast 



Fig. I.— P.A.INTED Mr.N6.4X FIGURI.XE from 1’HYI..4K0I'I in :Melos. 

[For coiuparison loifh the female fgitres from Pet sofa. From draivings by Dr. Bagge. ) 


and shoulder. Another [23] shews by the course of the free front edge 
of the bodice that this garment was not a mere wrapper, but a sort of 
‘ zouave ' jacket with sleeves ; for the free edge closely envelopes the 
breasts and is pressed open by them, while it is confined at the waist by a 
substantial girdle, knotted in front, and falling in long ends over the skirt. 
The stumps of the broken arms, meanwhile, can be seen, well away from 
the hem ; and the same is clear, as the red patch shews in the example in 
Pk VIII. An identical gai*ment is recognisable in the central figure of the 
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gold pin-head from Shaft Grave III. in the bronze figure from the 
Troad,- which shews well a fresh variant of the standing collar ; and (in 
far more realistic detail) in the glazed figures from the Knossian deposit, 
pp. 7 Sfoll- Figs. 54-57, where one can see the tight-fitting sleeves, ending 
half-way above the elbow, and even the lacing of the bodice. In the same 
example, also [23], the left arm, instead of being raised, is brought round 
on to the right side of the girdle, above the hip, where a fragment of 
the hand remains in place. The same variant occurs in one of the male 
figures already described. If now, as seems probable, the right arm was 
represented raised in the normal posture, the pose of the figure would be 
very nearly that of the bronze already quoted. 

One other fragment, with arms well raised, and the bodice-collar 
drawn very low, is certainly represented as pregnant ; ^ the rest, eight 
examples in all, have the ordinary contour and pose of Mycenaean 
women. 

The faces of the wnmen, mutatis miitmidis^ resemble those of the men ; 
but instead of the brown or black paint they have usually traces of a dull 
white surface on the flesh-parts ; while the eyes are indicated, if at all, by a 
black dot on the w^hite ground, with or without a black eyebrow over it. 
The lips also are sometimes indicated ; and once, quite clearly, wdth red 
pigment. One detached head is executed wholly in a white chalky clay 
which does not appear otherwise on the site, and may be a lump of the 
white pigment ; and it is probable that two brown-surfaced examples have 
merely lost or omitted the white paint appropriate to their sex: for a 
number of similar examples wholly covered (like them) with a dense layer 
of the dark pigment bear clear traces of a superposed layer of the 
white. 

The most noteworthy feature of the female figures, however, is their 
head-gear, wFich is very peculiar, and I think quite unparalleled. It is a 
kind of oval crowmless hat, rather like the ^plate-hat’ of recent fashion- 
books (1902-3), which is attached, far back' on the head, by its hinder 
margin, and sweeps forward above the forehead in a high curve not unlike 
that of a short broad shoe-horn, convex side forwards and downwards, with 
its lateral margins slightly recurved so that its upper and posterior surface 

^ Schliemann, Mycenae, Fig. 392; better drawn in Tsountas and Manat 1, 7 'he Mycenaean Age, 
Fig. 67. 

- PeiTOt-Chipiez, vi. Fig. 349-350. 

^ Compare the statuette from the Argive Heraeiim, Exc. Am, Sch, at Heraion I. PL VIII. 6. 
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is slightly concave (see Fig. 2). The effect is sprightly and not ungraceful ; 

and as the hat often rises to nearly twice the height of the face which it 

adorns,^ the original must have been 

a ‘ creation ' of some splendour. 

Proportions and curvature varied \ ^ 

se/o 9 i la inode; and, for the artist ^ 

at all events, the more pronounced / 

the coiffure, the less refined need 

be the features beneath it. 2— Modern Hats in the Mode oh 

Petsofa. 

In the normal examples, there 

is no clear demarcation between the hat and the head ; and as the painted 
ornament of the figures in Plate VIII. will shew, the same pigment is 
employed for the bod}" of the hat and for the indented border which limits 
the face. It might therefore be argued that we have to deal rather with a 
coiffure than with a hat ; and abundant examples could be quoted of even 
bolder triumphs of hair-dressing. But the variants which are described 
below seem to connect the normal and most characteristic type with the 
well-known later series of Mycenaean women’s hats : and the occurrence 
of elaborate head-gear, though not of this pattern, among the Knossian 
deposit, makes the hypothesis of a hat more probable at present. 
A ver}^ similar head-dress is shewn on a gem from the Italian 
excavations. 

Whether hat or hair, however, the painted ornament gives a fair idea 
of the trimming. One example [19], on a black ground, has two broad 
horizontal stripes of white on the frontward surface : another, on brown, 
has two white concentric rings on the concave upper side : and a third, on 
an upper surface of black, has white rays diverging from the centre, and 
large white dots round the rim. 

Three very distinct variants ai'e represented by single examples. One 
lady [16] has crimped the brim of her hat, and added three large 
rosettes, represented by pellets, in the recesses thus formed beneath the 
brim. She has also decorated the upper side, along the longer diameter of 
the oval, with something between a plume and a frill, which has fairly 
puzzled the coroplast : it may perhaps be allied to the sinuous tail which 
emerges from the turban-like hats of the late Mycenaean women and 

1 The head ranges from 1*5 to 2 centimetres high : the hat from 2*5 to 3 centimetres. See 
[18. 19. 36] and Plate VIII. 

B B 2 




sphinxes.^ This hat is an ‘arrangement in white/ to judge from the 
remains of the painting. 

The second variant [17. 20] shews a less fanciful type, worn much 
further forward on the head, and suggestive of a funnel-shaped polos like 
the late Mycenaean head-gear already mentioned ; ^ which is itself, in turn, 
ancestral, probably, to the polos ' oi the Boeotian figurines. This figure has 
also large eye-pellets and a long, deeply pinched nose-ridge, like that 
which, later on, determines the technical tradition of the figurines of the 
i\rgive Heraeum. 

The third variant [15] is equally instructive. The hat is worn fairly well 
forward, as in the last example, but the brim is turned up all round so as 
to form a deep bowl ; the fantastic peak of the normal type surviving in 
an anterior lip like that of an oinochoe, or of the saucer-lamp of early 
Cyprus. Here we seem to have a very early analogy, and perhaps even the 
prototype, of a rare group of Cypriote votive figurines of the Iron Age,^ in 
which a female figure bears a regular saucer-lamp on her head. Yet the lamps 
of these figures have never been used as lamps, and the figures themselves, 
apart from their peculiar head-gear, are identical with the large class of 
votive figurines in association with which they occur : they usually carry 
tympana or votive offerings like those described below, and certainly are 
not primarily lampadephoroL If, however, these lamp-like hats were 
revivals, either in ritual or merely in votive tradition, of a lamp-like hat of 
Mycenaean and earlier date, we should obtain at the same time an 
explanation of these Cypriote figurines, and also an interesting addition 
to a group of analogies to which we shall have to recur later on. The 
wearer of this lamp-like hat at Petsofa was modelled in clay 7, which we have 
already seen to be liable to give variant forms ; she has almost no collar 
— only the rising point behind ; her ears are transformed into large round 
pellets ^ high up on the lower margin of the hat ; she has traces of the 
concave Mycenaean girdle; and her arms trend more outwards and down- 
wards than usual, as if she were carrying some offering ; which would 

^ E.g. Perrot-Chipiez, vi. Fig. 389, 416-8, 428-I 

2 E,g. Fresco from Mycenae, ’E0. ’Apx- 1887, PI. 10; ivory sphinx, Mycenae, ’£(/>. ’Apx- 
1887, PI. 13; cf, 1888, PI. Terracotta, Amyklaion, ’E(p. ’Apx. 1892, PI. 4® j cf. 1888, 

PI. 9^®. Boeotian relief vase (with two foliage plumes) ’E<^. ’Apx- 1S92, PL 9. 

^ J.H.S. xvii. p. 166, Fig. 15^ (Cyprus Museum) \ ~Cypr. Mus. Cat. No. 5540, cf. p. 153 . 
other examples in Ashmolean Museum (unpublished). The series probably ranges from the viii. 
to the vi. century. 

^ Possibly meant for earrings. 
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supply a further analogy with Cypriote forms, and is confirmed by the 
occurrence, as noted below, of fragments of such offerings at Petsofa ; 
and by the scars of attachment, on the front of the body of this figure. 
Another fragment of a woman in clay 7 shews points of similarity with 
this figure, but the head is missing. 

Another female type of much meaner pretensions is represented by a 
very few examples [24], The skirt has sunk to be a mere trumpet-like 
base ; the peaked collar is gone, and the body is a mere rude column 
with stumpy arms, recurved on the breast, when they are preserved. The 
face is a mere serrated ridge ; the hat a simple disc, degenerate from our 
second variant above ; and there is no trace of paint. Here, in fact, we 
have the lowest term of the series, when the significance of the prototype 
is almost lost, but when the Mycenaean art of a later age has not yet taken 
up the meaningless base or head-piece to transform them into the purely 
conventional 'bird-faced idol’ of Mycenae, Tiryns, and other sites on the 
mainland ; the ancestry of which has been hitherto quite obscure, but to 
which this group of little figures seems to siippl}" an archetype. 

6. — Human Figures, seated. 

The male and female figures already described all stand erect : 
but there is a small class of seated human figures of which the sex 
is not clear ; and these may be described conveniently now. One of 
them [26], very fragmentary, in clay sits in a high-backed chair, 
which has almost crowded awa}” the arms ; as the stumps of the 
legs are distinct, it is probabi}' male : the legs of the chair and the 
head of the figure are missing ; another, however, which shews the 
legs, has a female bust, and white surface. Another, in clay a, 
sits, with legs wide apart, on a foui'-legged chair, of which the back is 
missing ; it has good black surface, with traces of white paint. Another, 
[25] .separated from its chair, wears a long white-painted garment from head 
to ankles : the feet are formless, and project in the line of the thighs ; head 
and arms are missing. 

A single example occurs also of a roughly made female bust — head, 
arms, and skirt missing — in cla}^ 7, with white slip all over, and without 
trace of the peaked collar ; apparently therefore nude, so far as it exists ; 
unless, as is probable, we may assume the presence of the skin-tight vest 
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which seems to be present in the glazed figures from the Knossian 
deposit. 

With the seated figures may be reckoned a few detached chairs and 
fourlegged stools [77-9] : one stands on a square base, and another base 
[79] shews traces of a similar chair ; one has a modelled seat like 
that of the Throne at Knossos ; but this may be merely the result from the 
pressure of the figurine. All (except the damaged example [79]) have the 
legs widely splayed outwards on the sides, and have the seat short from 
front to back, like that of a campstool. 

7,— Votive Arms, Legs, and Heads. 

One of the most marked peculiarities of Petsofa is the series of 
detached arms, legs, and heads, modelled separately, and often perforated 
at the butt-end for suspension. The arms are usually given from the 
shoulder downwards, extended or somewhat flexed : they are coloured either 
white (probably for women) or brown-red or black (for men) ; and they 
measure from 8 to 12 cm. from shoulder to finger-tip. One white one 
[41] includes, besides the whole arm, a full quarter of the trunk, and its 
suspension hole is at the angle of the latter nearest to the place of the 
neck. Others represent only the forearm ; and one black one [42] — which 
seems to have telescoped the whole arm, and indicates an elbow close 
to the wrist — has a large, vigorously modelled hand, and ‘'on the wrist a 
button in relief, which fastens the white-paint bracelet already men- 
tioned (p. 366). Another white specimen [44] gives only the hand in full 
(4 cm. long), but still retains a slight projection about 5 cm. from the 
finger-tips, which seems once more to represent the elbow joint, and so the 
whole arm. Two smaller expanded hands [45] with thumb well turned 
back as on the Kamares potsherd {Proc. Soc. Ant, Lond. 11 . Ser. xv, 
PI. II. 2) may be from whole figures, as their other extremity is broken ; 
but, as is noted above (p. 362), all the figures which preserve their arms 
entire seem to have their hands clenched. 

The legs range in size with the arms ([49-51]: thigh to heel 8— ii cm.) 
and are always fully extended, as if standing. One complete pair was 
found [48] (besides fragments) terminating in a waist, and formless trunk, 
about 2 cm. high. The legs are coloured like the arms ; and one black- 
surfaced specimen shews a white boot like those of the statuettes ; an- 
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other [50] shews well both sole and heel, separately applied ; and another [49] 
seems to indicate the toes. In one case a detached foot may have been intended 
to be independent ; but a rounded socket in the ankle suggests that it was 
merely fashioned separately and has been insecurely fastened to its leg. 

One example was found [47] of a trunk shewing stumps of legs, and a 
loin-cloth in relief : it was in clay 7, and much damaged. Among the many 
detached heads which were found, there seemed to be a distinct class which 
had been so modelled originally. These votive heads [36-40] are all of 
small size from 1*5 to 2 cm. diameter — and very rudely modelled. Some 
have shouldered busts ; but, in others, the neck tapers away for about 
1*5 cm. into a sort of wedge [36-7], or in the smaller examples into a mere 
peg [38-40]. Both male and female examples occur, and the latter [36] 
are distinguished as usual by their hats. 

8. — Larger Human Figure. 

Close to the surface, in the rock-cleft H, at the east end of the site, was 
found the only fragment of advanced style which emerged in the course of 
the excavation. It is part of a human face [34], modelled by hand in clay 7^ 
with traces of a coarse, red-brown surface ; and it preserves the left eye, the 
nose (damaged at the tip and over the left nostril), and part of the left 
cheek. The height of the nose from root to base is 6 centimetres ; and the 
extreme length of the eye 3 centimetres nearly. The eye is modelled with 
heavy upper and lower lids, almost symmetrical, and completely separated 
by an incision at each end ; and the pupil is oval, flattened, and somewhat 
prominent. The nose rises abruptly from the face, with nearly flat sides, 
to an acute ridge which ran up boldly between the eyes to join the brows, 
the beginning of the curve being nearly ’5 centimetre higher than the 
axis of the eye. The tip is only very slightly bulbous, and its vertical 
angle is about 90^ It is highly tilted, the length from base to tip being 
3*5 centimetres, and from tip to root 4*3 ; allowing in both cases for the 
damaged tip, and measuring to the intersection of the outlines which are 
preserved. The nostrils are but slightly expanded : the outline from 
bridge to lobe being even slightly convex : and the outer margin of the 
nostrils came originally almost as low as the inner. The space from nose 
to lip must have been considerable, as nearly i centimetx'e width is pre- 
served, with very slight outward curvature at its lower edge. All these 
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points combine to separate this figurine from all the orientalising schools, 
and to make it probable that rve are dealing with a chcf-d' cruvre of 
approximately the same date and style as the rest of the objects in clay 7. 

9.— Animals and Miscellaneous Oisjects. 

By far the most frequent figurines on the site are representations of 
animals. These fall into two main divisions ; (i) large figures of oxen, 
preserved only in fragments ; and (2) miniature figures of \-arious domestic 
and other animals in a ‘ snow man ’ style, ranging from 3 to 7 centimetres 
in length. 

Of the large oxen, only horns [8i] and legs [82] were found, and one or 
two fragments of hind-quarters. The horns ranged from 12-5 to 5 centimetres 
in length, and were all of the same slight!}^ curved and tv'isted type as 
those of the modern Cretan cattle ; the}' had been moulded separately, and 
attached imperfectly to the head. The legs also had been moulded 
separatel}', and very ill attached to the trunk : with the exception of one 
doubtful example of 13 centimetres length by 7 centimetres greatest 
breadth, their dimensions ranged from 13 centimetres to 6 centimetres 
from hoof to the junction with the body ; and from 6 centimetres to 3*5 
centimetres diameter at the latter point All fabrics are represented ; 
but the largest specimens are in clay 7, and the best modelled, which 
were of about medium size, are in a variety of clay a, with black surface, 
white hoofs, and in one case a white rosette on the outer surface of the 
leg. Another well-marked variety, of rather slenderer proportions, is 
executed in clay /?, and covered with a white surface. Detached legs of 
oxen, apparently modelled singl}' like the human legs above mentioned, 
were found occasionally ; but the majority of the legs were broken from 
figures of whole oxen. 

The almost complete absence of the bodies of the oxen may' perhaps 
be accounted for by periodical removal of the larger and less recognisable 
fragments from the place of deposit : the horns and legs of oxen thus 
constructed would be among the first fragments to become detached, 
especially if they were exposed, as is probable, to heat in a sacrificial fire ; 
and without these appendages the trunks would not be easil}^ recognised, 
in the ash-heap, as objects of any use or value. Search was made in the 
neighbourhood of the shrine for traces of a rubbish-heap of such bodies ; 
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and subsequently Mr. Bosanquet found fragments of such bodies below 
the rocks immediately on the north side of the site.^ 

The miniature animals vary in detail, between easily recognisable 
types. Oxen, with horns either straight or curved, were the commonest 
[S3] ; agriini, goats [58] and rams [54] were recognisable by their horns I 
swine [57] by their bristly crest; and dogs [55] by their prick-ears, long 
slim body, upturned tail, and legs extended fore and aft as in running [S5]. 
Another animal [56], with long neck and tail, pointed nose, prick-ears, and a 
peculiar kink in the body, was variously identified by the workmen as 
cat, fox, or weasel- Another group seemed to represent a crouching 
hare, with three variants ; one ([60] S‘S long) in which the 

ears are united in a long backward curving horn ; one ([63] 3 cm. 
long) in which the ears are diminished to a small pellet on the back of 
the neck, while the bod}” has three longitudinal furrows ; and a third, in 
clay 7, and of larger size (8*5 cm. long [62]) and hollow, in which six 
incised lines radiate from a point behind the shoulders, and two short 
lines cross the top of the head. The head has a short broken horn, and the 
hind foot is punctured as if to indicate digits : the snout is slightly 
upturned. I am not quite sure whether this‘^ may not perhaps be a 
hedgehog (ayKa 06 )(^oLpo<;). Tortoises are represented by several quite 
recognisable examples [61]. Birds occurred rarely [59], of the common 
votive type with outspread wings and three short feet ; one of them had 
the wings reduced or closed ; and another, in clay a, has good black 
surface, and traces of white paint. A few of the quadrupeds also shewed 
traces of black or white surface ; and one goat was painted, the fx'ont half 
in red, the hind quarters in white. One or two variants occurred, such 
as a crouching pig without legs (3 cm. long), and a recumbent calf [72], 
modelled rudely but with some spirit, on the lower side of which were 
traces of two strap-like sup2Dorts. Probably this calf has been detached 

^ It is perhaps worth noting that an obscure fragment [76] bought at I'alaikastro, and 
said to have been found former!}' on the surface at Roussolakkos, turns out to be the ear of a 
similar ox of large size, excavated in clay, with black and white surface-paint, and a long nick or 
owner\s mark indicated in relief down the lobe. Mr. Bosanquet has also found a complete ox of 
this type on a rock-brow near Epano Zakro, together with votive human legs of the kind described 
above. 

“ Probably the foupiSa, a polecat or stoat, the fur of which is in some demand in the towns 
now : or perhaps the smaller Kakoyevova-a, which Mr. Bosanquet tells me may be a weasel. 
The fox does not occur in Crete now. 

And perhaps also the second type [62-3]. 
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from a large human figure, which carried it as an offering in its arms : 
compare the series from Kamelarga^ and numerous isolated examples. 


10.— Other Votive Offerings. 

That such figures, carrying offerings or attributes, were in use at 
Petsofa is clear from the following further examples : — (i) a dish [64], on a 
high twisted foot of indeterminate form (3 cm. high), broken away below, 
and bearing three long loaves or other offerings on its upper surface.- 
The distortion of the foot is due, as in the Cypriote examples, to the mode 
of attachment : the offering being modelled separately, and plastered on 
to the front of the bearer. 

(2) A scallop-edged plate [65], with a single loaf on it, and what 
appears to be a hand passing over the rim : broken away on the side which 
would be next to the body of the bearer, if the hand were the right hand. 

(3) A miniature jug [68], with high neck and loop-handle, spout 
broken, and base distorted by attachment to a support. 

(4) A larger and very imde example [67] of a similar offering, in clay, 
with a broken stalk below. 

(5) Two wreath-like fillets [32-3], one with crossed ends, both in clay 7.'^ 
These may be actually wreaths, as I suggested in the Cypriote instances ; 
but they may also very probably be dedicated girdles, like those in the 
Knossian deposit.^ 

(6) Several examples occurred [75] of deep conical cups from 6*5 to 
5 cm. high, and from S to 3 cm. across the rim, which have likewise been 
distorted below by attachment to their bearers.^ One of them, in clay 3, 
has a good black surface ; two others shew traces of the brick-red. 

(7) A very small and abbreviated rendering ([30] : 3*5 cm. high) of the 
human female type with peaked collar, in clay 3, with fine black surface 
and traces of white paint. The head is missing, and the body from the 
waist downwards is distorted by attachment to a smooth surface like that 
of the skirted figures already described (p. 368), part of the substance 

^ Cypms Mttseiun Catalogue, p. 153 fF., esp. No. 5528, 5532; xvii. p. 166. 

* Compare C.M.C. No. 5522-4, and J'.I/.S. xvii. p. 166, Fig. 15^-. 

Cf. C,M,C. No. 5533-4, and J.H.S. xvii. p. 166, Fig. 15F 

^ For similar girdles see Am. Joitrn. Arch. vii. 406. Z^vr) apyupa, in a Plataean dedication ; 
and Rouse, Greeh Votive Offerings, pp. 74, 249, 252. 

Cf. C.M.C. No. 5525-7 and J.H.S. xvii. p. 166, Fig. I5«’i". 
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of which has been squeezed up over the lower margins of this figure, to 
keep it in place. Traces of white paint on the rough back of this little 
figure shew that the figure which carried it was fully painted before the 
infant (as it appears to be) was attached ; and the hands, raised and 
clasped in an attitude of adoration, complete the parallel with CJLC. 
p. 153, No. 55-20, ci. J.HS. xvii. p. 167 (x^shmolean Museum), and ‘bird- 
faced' figures from Mycenae^ and elsewhere. 

(8) Avery much ruder figure [31], club-shaped, forked and fractured 
below,andendingabove in a human face, with the disc-like male coiffure above 
described, seems to be of the same purpose. A narrow fillet of clay, preserved 
with it, was loosely attached, when it was found, to the right side of the head, 
explaining the absence of the right ear : this fillet, which became detached 
in transit to Palaikastro, represented the right arm of the infant, raised 
to the head in a familiar Aegean gesture. The still ruder figure [10] prob- 
ably represents another male child. 

(9) Another object [74] of uncertain use, in clay 7, was certainly attached 
to some support, and probably represents some votive offering. It consists 
of two fillets of clay i cm. thick, coiled into C-spirals, and set back to 
back with a small pellet in each angle of juncture. The whole measures 5 cm. 
along the junction, and 5*5 across the two C-spirals. The scar of attachment 
is clearly seen extending from one of the juncture pellets across one of the 
four spirals, over a space 3 cm. by *5 cm. 

The only other objects which need record are : — 

(10) A number of miniature vases 3-3 ’5 cm. high, all of the same deep- 
rimmed bowl-form [69-71], with one, two, or three small vertical handles, set 
about the greatest diameter of the body. Those which are whole shew no signs 
of attachment ; and they are probably analogous to the miniature vases 
which occur copiously in one of the caves on Mt. Juktas, and in the ‘ altar 
of burnt offering' on the principal acropolis of Idalion. 

(11) A very large number of small clay balls [66], from 2*5 to 1*5 cm. 
in diameter, well rounded, but without ornament or appendage of any 
kind, 

(12) A rude representation [73], in clay 7, about 6 cm., of a tree of 
exactly the same kind as that which is so common in certain Cypriote 
sanctuaries, particularly at Soloi and Khytroi.- The present example, which 

^ 'E(^. ’Apx. 1S8S PI. 9'^. Compare also the references in Rouse, Greci' lo/h'e Offerings, 
p. 257. - C.M.C. No. 5305-14 ; xL, xli., ccxv. 
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is about 6 cm. high, spreads out below into a standing base which has 
incrustation on the underside. It is, however, not clear whether it was an 
independent offering, or part of a larger group like the C}q3riote ring- 
dances already quoted (p. 362). 

(13) A small fragment, in clay a, of a flat plaque, i cm. thick, with a 
straight raised edge, i cm. high, on which remain apparently two hand-like 
appendages, which grasp the rim from the inner side. It seems to be a 
base of some kind, as the underside is rough ; but whether the appendages 
are hands, or distorted feet, or merely parts of a chair or other super- 
structure, cannot be determined now. 

(14) One or two small fragments seem to have represented implements 
of some kind ; but their purpose is quite obscure. 


II. — Interpretation of the Votive Offerings. 

Perhaps a word should be added as to the probable motives for so 
varied an accumulation of objects. That the deposit was of a votive 
purpose seems clear from the miniature scale of the figurines themselves, 
from their position in a single ash-layer, from the devotional gestures 
of the women, and from the character of the objects, — men, women, 
and cattle, — which formed by far the largest section of the offerings. 
Of the character and attributes of the deity, the collection tells us 
nothing ; double-axes, serpents, and crosses, for example, are conspicu- 
ous by their absence ; and the rarity of the tortoises (which might at first 
sight suggest an Aphrodite-cult), and the early date of the deposit, make it 
probable that these figures belong to the imprecatory, not to the symbolic 
group. The probability, also, that we have to do with the everyday costume, 
both of men and of women, suggests that the human figures represent not 
the deity but the votaries. 

Neither human figures nor those of cattle need detailed comment : both 
are ubiquitous on sacred sites, in the Aegean and elsewhere : and both are 
offered for a variety of purposes to secure the divine protection, whether 
burned or merely deposited in the sacred place ; and also, when burned 
or ^passed through the fire,’ to purify or to effect a counter-charm.^ 

^ Frazer, Golden Bo2(§h,- iii. 265 ff. 320. Kolben, State of the Cape, i. 129. Wuttke, Deutsche 
Volksaberglaabe, p. 80. 
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The limbs, too, and the furniture, miniature vases, and articles of dress, 
are commonplaces of dedicatory rituald The animals carried, as some of 
the fragments shew, by human votaries are more probably offerings than 
symbols ; especially in view of the analogy e,g. of the Kamelarga series 
in Cyprus already quoted ; and of the association, in both cases, of offerings 
of food and drink with the offerings of whole animals. 

Only three groups, therefore, offer any real difficulty : the bisected 
human figures, the offerings of wild animals, especially of vermin, and the 
aniconic spheres, (i) Several examples occurred of ordinary male figures 
quite naked {i.e. without foot-stand or loin-cloth -) and bisected from crown to 
groin by a clean cut [35]. These are susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation. They may have been attempts to exhibit more exactly the 
seat of internal disease ; and in that case would fall into line with, the 
detached arms, legs, and other parts of the body. Or they may refer to 
some such sacrificial rite as the 'Sawing the Old Woman' which Dr. 
Frazer has discussed at length,*^ especially connected, as this is, with 
magical attempts to secure ' good luck ' for the survivors and their belong- 
ings. If, however, any such ritual had been in question, even annually, one 
would have expected something more than a rare variant: and I incline to 
the first interpretation above. 

(2) The dedication of wild animals usually comes about as a ‘ first-fruit ' 
of the chase ; and the frequent occurrence of dogs at Petsofa gives colour 
to this interpretation of the second class of figures. But the absence of the 
larger kinds of game, and particularly of the Cretan agrimi^ puts it almost 
out of court ; and the consideration that the commonest non-domestic 
animal at Petsofa is the weasel or some such definitely noxious animal, and 
that the hedgehog also is in widespread evil repute among pastoral peoples 
on the charge of ' sucking the cows,' suggests rather that these vermin are 
offered by way of imprecation, or out of gratitude for deliverance from their 
ravages. Compare the Hellenic mouse-cult in the Troad," and the mice 
and snakes in Palestine® Actual cases of analogous vermin-offerings are 


‘ Instances in Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, p. 21 1 ff. (limbs), p. 301 (vessels, ^vreaths), 
p. 249 (dress). Evans, B.S,A. ix. p. 83 (dresses). 

- One of them, however, shews a loin-cloth after being more carefully cleaned ; so Mr. 
Bosanquet writes. ^ Golden Bought ii. 86. 

^ Rouse, G. KO. p. 50, and the bronze hare, p. 68, Fig, 9. 

Paus. X. 12, 5. 

I Samite/ 6, 5 ; Numbers 21, 9 ; cf. Rouse G. V.O. 42, n. 4. 
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the/abbit/ the bronze mice from Palestine/ and the bronze beetle (or is it 
a six-legged tortoise ?) from Olympia ; ^ and close parallels are afforded by 
the numerous Hellenic instances of shrines at which various animals were 
burnt, and where no kind of offering came amiss, ^ and also by the many 
ceremonies in other parts of Europe in which wild (by preference but not 
necessarily) noxious animals are sacrificed to propitiate or to avert evil ; ^ 
and especially as a charm against witchcraft‘s The exact significance of 
individual offerings can hardly be ascertained in such a case as this : but 
the coroplast, like Nature, ovSh TroLet fjidrTjv, 

(3) The same applies to the merely sphei'ical offerings [66]. The custom 
of throwing pebbles, pellets, and missiles of various kinds either into bonfires 
or into sacred places or a cult-object is very widespread,^ and easily 
intelligible. Its least obscure form is the common Buddhist ritual of 
writing a petition on a slip of paper, rolling or chewing this into a pellet, 
and throwing or spitting it at the cult-image ; if the pellet sticks, the 
prayer is heard. And there are in any case so many favours which might 
be asked, or benefits to be acknowledged, which do not lend themselves 
to iconic treatment, that it is not at all surprising to find such pellets, in a 
fire-proof material, associated with so omnivorous a bonfire as that of 
Petsofa. 


12.— Aegean Women's-Dress, and its Affinities. 

The remarkable analogies presented by Aegean female costume — 
outlined long since on objects from the Shaft Graves at M}xenae, and 
revealed in detail by the Knossian deposit and the series from Petsofa — 
with the tight-fitting bodice and gathered skirt of mediaeval and modern 

^ Am. xix. 171, cf. Rouse, p. 301. 

- M. Thomas, 7 wo Vea 7 's in Palestine^ p. 6 ; Rouse, p. 190, n. 8 ; cf. I Samuel vi. 4-5 : the 
last-named particularly interesting, as it occurs in conjunction with representation of disease, as at 
Petsofa, and in one of the best authenticated areas of Early Aegean colonisation. 

3 Bi'onzen von Olympia^ xih. 213 ; Rouse, p. 299. 

^ Pans. 4, 31, 9 ; 7, iS, 12 ; Rouse, p. 29S. 

Frazer, Golden Botigh^^ iii. 324 (fox-cat-squirrel, snake) : N. W. Thomas, Folklore, xi. p. 
247 ff. esp. p. 255 (weasels), 256 (badgers), 261 (ritual cakes in shape of cockchafers). 

Wuttke, Deutsche Volksaherglauhc, p. 185 ; Globus, xxviii, p. 151. These and many of the 
previous and subsequent references I owe to the learned help of Mr. N. W. Thomas. • 

7 Hartland, Legend of Perseus, i, 176, ii. 186, 197 ; V Aniliropologte, viii. 482 ; Arcliaeologia 
Camhrensis, 1885, p. 152; Les Missions Caiholiqnes, 1900, p. 54; Erman, Arcliiv, f Anthropologie, 
xii. 323, xix. 386 ; Kralcheniminchow, Hist, de Kamtchatkafi, 94; Schweinfurth, 
i. 142; Mockler-Ferryman, Up the Niger, p. 142 ; Antananarivo Animal, iii. 456. 
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Europe, challenges more detailed examination than the limits of this 
paper allow ; but a brief summary of the problem as it presents itself now 
is perhaps permissible here. 

The skirt, suspended from the waist and gathered there into a tight 
waistband, and the bodice, sleeved or sleeveless, and more or less com- 
pletely open from the neck to the waist, have a very long history on 
European soil ; at least as long a history as the open-sided ‘ Doric chiton ' 
in North Africa, or the full-length sleeved ' Ionic chiton,^ and its open- 
fronted ^dressing-gown' counterpart, in Hither Asia. The evidence for 
this long history is threefold. 

(1) In all the more inaccessible regions of Central Europe, and 
especially along the Alpine barrier, survives a series of peasant-costumes, 
which, however they may differ in detail, are fundamentally identical in 
type. They all include the full tight-waisted skirt, and the open-fronted 
bodice ; and wherever underclothing of the Oriental linen type has 
established itself as part of the costume, the bodice has become low-necked 
in front, and either sleeveless or open-sleeved, so as to exhibit as much as 
possible of the linen-wear. 

(2) If this costume were confined to the highlands of Alpine Europe, 
it would not of necessity be of ancient descent : but in fact a similar series 
appears almost universally in the long-isolated highlands, netherlands, and 
islands of Western Europe ; in the Pyrenees, in Brittany, in Wales and 
Scotland, in the Low Countries, and in Scandinavia : from which it may be 
inferred that the costume goes back to a time when these western regions 
of survival enjoyed a common culture with the Alpine regions ; and this 
time is clearly very remote, and certainly anterior to the great series of 
lowland migrations which make up the pre-history of the European penin- 
sula from the Bronze Age onwards. 

(3) Certain monuments, of various early though uncertain dates, give 
rude representations of bodice-and-skirt costumes which are essentially 
similar to the type : e.g, the figurine from Klicevac in Servia,^ the stele 
from Korosbanya in Siebenburgen,- the incised representations on the black 
polished vases from tumuli at Oedenburg.’* 

(4) One actual example of the costume in question has survived from 
the Early Bronze Age of Denmark ; namely the bodice and skirt from the 

^ Hoernes, Urgeschichte der Kimst,, PI. IV. - Iloernes, Lc,, p. 218, Fig. 48-50. 

■' Hoernes, /.r., PL XXVIII.-XXXI, 
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tumulus of Borum-Eshoi : and a comparison of the dressmaker’s diagram 
for this bodice with that for the Cretan bodice shews at once how 
faithfully the type persists from end to end of its area of distribution. The 
only difference, in fact, is that whereas in Denmark the neck is inserted 
through a slit in the cloth, so that the breast is fully covered, as befits a 
cold climate and linenless culture, in Crete, which is southerly, warmer, 
and in sea-communication with an immemorial linen-centre in Egypt, the 
neck flap is cut clean away over each shoulder, and by standing up behind 
the head when the garment is made up, gives rise to the characteristic 
Cretan collar which reveals itself thus as an instructive survival of a very 
primitive expedient of the dress-maker. 



Fig. 3. —Diagram for Bodice; Borum-Eshui. 

(Aft<ir Sophus Muller, Aarhogerf. nord. 0 /d/c,, 1891, and N’ord/st/ie AUe 7 -thiu)iskiindc^ 1897, p. 272, 

Ficr. 135.) 

Neck 



Fig. 4. — Diagram for Bodice; Crete. 

(Inferred from the costume of the faience and terracotta figures.) 


Desi 7 dptioii of ihe Figures. 

In both cases the garment is formed by folding a single piece of cloth, shaped as sliewn, along 
the dotted lines : so that the points aa, bb, cc (and so forth) are respectively superimposed ; and 
sewing it together along the edges which then will be in contact. The experiment can easily be 
made with a piece of note-paper, joined with paper-clips or strips of gummed paper. 
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Under these circumstances, the new data contributed by the Aegean 
finds are two. Firstly ^ the evidence from Mycenae shews that the bodice- 
and-skirt costume was in vogue over a prolongation of the Alpine region 
far further south-eastward than there was any reason previously to suspect : 
into an area, in fact, the oldest historical costume of which, the ‘ Doric 
chiton ^ of Plerodotus,^ was not an evhvfjia but an ajLKpL^Xrjjuay and was of 
a type which has its survivals only on the soiUhern coastlands of the 
Mediterranean, in the uniform costume of the peasant-women from 
Morocco to Egypt. Secondly ^ the evidence from Crete not only puts back 
the vogue of this costume to a far earlier date than the examples from 
Mycenae would indicate ; but also, thanks to the remoteness of Crete and 
the marked originality of its Minoan culture, justifies the same inference 
which was drawn above from the remote and long-isolated areas of 
Northern and Western Europe : namely, that the analogies between 
primitive Aegean and primitive European costumes may fairly be inferred 
to result rather from a very ancient community of culture, than from any 
recent intrusion, cultural or political, on either side of the comparison. 
Crete, in fact, stands out once more — as neolithic Knossos would seem 
already to suggest, — as an outpost, eastwards, of chalcolithic, if not of 
neolithic Europe. 

From this conclusion it would seem to result that the rare monuments 
of early female costume in the intervening and adjacent areas must be 
subjected to fresh review. In particular, the occurrence, on one of the 
clay ‘ idols ' from Hissarlik,- of neck line and waist line, connected by a 
vertical line down the front of the body, would seem to result, probably, 
from an attempt to render the main outlines of just such a jacket-bodice 
as has been described ; and then the well-known ‘ idol ' with the ^ cross- 
over ' costume ^ would fall into its place in the series. 

It will also be necessary to reconsider the prevalent opinion that the 
female figures from the Thracian tumuli and from the megalithic 
monuments of Malta are intended -to be represented as nude, and as 
steatopygous ^ : for one of the Thracian figures has elaborate surface 
ornamentation (usually descanbed as tattoo marks), and one of the Maltese 


^ iirel y€ 'EWtjpik}} iffd^s Traara ^ 7} aitr^ <Kcd> vvu AwptSa 

KdKiofxev, Hdt. V. 88. 

- Perroi-Chipiez vi., Fig. 337. ' , ^ Itios, Fig. 193-4. 

Hoernes, Urgeschichte dcr Kim si, p. 208. 

C C 
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ones^ has a well-marked horizontal subdivision about the level of the 
knees, which can hardly be anything but a fold or flounce of a skirt. It 
may even be questioned whether the so-called ‘ steatopygia ’ of these 
figures may not be partly due to the attempt to render the voluminous 
skirts of a sitting figure : compare, for example, the attitude of the 
seated and skirted ladies in the Knossian miniature-frescoes with that of 
the majority of the Maltese figures.^ 

How long did the Aegean retain the bodice-and-skirt costume of the 
Mindan and Mycenaean Ages ? The ‘ bird-faced ’ idols of Mycenae, Tiryns, 
and other Mycenaean sites on the mainland of Greece, stand clearly 
enough on the upper side of the line ; for the scheme of the painted 
ornament differs, almost universally, on the skirt, and above the waist ; and 
the two regions are usually separated by a well-marked belt. The case is 
less clear in regard to the monuments of the next period ; the women on 
the Dipylon vases, and on the similar vases from Amyclae, retain the dis- 
tinction of tints, and have a thoroughly Mycenaean waist-curve ; some of 
the Boeotian figurines, with their reminiscences of the Mycenaean hat, 
preserve, in spite of their lack of ‘ waist,’ a differentiation of ornament 
which recalls the treatment of the Mycenaean ‘ bird-faced ’ type ; and 
a similar decorative tradition runs far down into early Hellenic vase- 
painting, and gives rise to manifold confusion there. It is difficult, for 
example, to believe, in spite of the long and perplexing series of inter- 
mediates, that the women on the engraved cuirass from Olympia * are not 
intended to be represented in bodices and skirts, defined at the junction 
by a tight-fitting belt of the ancient type : and in the case of the very 
remarkable series of leaden votive figures from the ‘Menelaion’ in 
Laconia,* the balance of evidence certainly seems to incline to the view 
now suggested ; yet the male figures of the same series wear regular 
hoplite armour, and can hardly be of earlier date than the seventh or eighth 
century. 

On the literary side, similarly, the current views may well need 
drastic revision ; now that Studniczka’s comment on the aTijffea l/iepoevra 

^ Perrot-Chipiez iii., Fig, 231. 

^ Perrot-Chipiez iii., Fig, 230. I have had occasion to discuss this attitude in another con- 
nection elsewhere. Jottrn. Anthr. Inst. xxx. p. 252 ff. 

3 Bronzen, PL LVIII. 

^ A.Z., 1854, p. 217, PI. 65. Studniczka, Tracht, p. 32. I hope before long to return more 
in detail to this remarkable series. 
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of the Homeric ^ Aphrodite has found so marked endorsement in the 
Knossian deposit Finally, if the old Aegean dress can be traced surviv- 
ing, locally at .all events, on into the very twilight of Hellenism, what is its 
relation to that long series of modern peasant costumes in the Cyclades 
and in Crete, which, evading the taint of the Anatolian (and eventu- 
ally Mohammedan) dressing-gown costume of the ‘ Albanian ' area, still 
retain the full tightly-gathered skirt, and the tight-laced, often sleeveless,, 
and always open-fronted jacket-bodice of the primitive European type ? ^ 
If in Karpathos, for example, the ‘ Ionic chiton ' could last on, within 
living memory, as the costume of the women, unqualified, it hardly seems 
impossible that in remoter Crete a costume should have survived^ 
similarly unqualified down to TourneforPs time, and merely coupled with 
Turkish underwear in Pashley’s,^ and our own, which was still, we may 
suppose, in vogue in the island when the Ionic chiton was still ‘the last 
new thing ' in Karpathos ; and which had, besides, the advantage of im- 
memorial antiquity behind it.^ 

The same argument can be constructed in regard to the fanlike 
Minoan headdress of Petsofa : the principal data being the faiilike head- 
dresses associated with the bodice-and-skirt peasant costumes, from the 
Tyrol to Brittany and Scandinavia ; and in modern Greece the wonderful 
headgear of the costumes of Corfu and Amorgos. 

J. L. Myres. 


1 Studniczka, Tracht, p. 33. Iliad, 3, 396. The K€a'r 6 s girdle of Homeric costume is another 
case in point, now that we have the tight- waisted costume and the votive girdles to compare 
with it. 

2 E.g, von Hahn, GriechiscJie n. Albanesische Marc/ien, vol. i. Frontispiece. The 
frontispiece of vol. ii. gives examples of the Albanian or dressing-gown type. 

Pashley, Travels in Crete ii, p. 195-6 ; with woodcut and extract from Tournefort. 

^ Note that in Kalymnos and its modern colonies, and I think also in Kos, the ' Ionic chiton ^ 
or ^ night-gown ’-type has the Anatolian ‘ dressing-gown ’ simply superimposed : and the same 
combination is shewn more than once in von Hahn’s Frontispiece to vol. i. 


Hate to p, 364. 

In a letter received since this paper was in type, Mr. Dawkins suggests to me that what I have 
described as a ‘loin-cloth’ may be a ‘Bantu sheath’ of the type which is familiar on sculptured! 
and modelled figures of Predynastic style in Egypt. 



CHURCH OF THE RUINED MONASTERY AT 
DAOU-MENDELI, ATTICA. 


(Plates XIV.-XVII.) 


So little of this picturesque and interesting Byzantine church and 
monastery unfortunately is left standing that the measured drawings and 
photographs reproduced on Plates XIV. — XVII. will perhaps serve as the 
best form of description. Mr. Hasluck and I made a careful survey of 
the church and the scanty remains of the monastic buildings in March, 
1902, putting up for a week at a farmhouse about four miles distant. . 

The planning of the central part of the church at the ground level 
carried up as a hexagon and domed with a twelve-sided cupola is very 
interesting and somewhat unusual for this type of church. An hexagonal 
plan of somewhat similar character is shown in Fig. i , a drawing from a 
Cairene Mosque made by Mr. E. F. Reynolds, Student of the School in 
1902-3. The arrangement of the apse internally is very effective, though, 
on account of the slope of the ground, which I'ises considerably at this end 
of the church, we were unable to determine the external treatment. The 
gallery and first floor are approached on the west side from a room over 
what appears to have been the monks’ cells, and this seems to have been 
the only means of access to it, as no evidence of a staircase leading to the 
upper floor exists in the church at all. Fig. 2 gives an elevation and 
section of the screen. 

The outer narthex is of course a later addition to the church, the exact 
date of which it is difficult to determine ; it is quite reasonable however to 
suppose that this narthex was added early in the seventeenth century, as the 
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arch of the central doorway has very similar detail to the archway at the 
entrance to the monastic precincts on the west side, which bears a date 
i6 . . (?). It contains rooms for the monks or private chapels on the 
gallery floor level and a large room over, approached from the roof of the 
church ; and to make this room more easy of access the south-west 
cupola was removed. The remains besides the church are in a very 



- f 


Fig. I. — Plan of a Mosque in Cairo : measured and drawn by E. F. Reynolds. 


dilapidated condition. A tower at the entrance on the west side looks as 
if some attempt at fortification had been made ; very probably pirates had 
from time to time made raids on the monastery, and, as the story goes^ 
were the ultimate cause of its demolition. 

The remains of what appears to be a refectory exist in the south-east 
corner of the enclosure, but it is very much overgrown with grass and in 
parts hardly appears above the ground level. 

The church is built in a very rough kind of rubble with large stones 
as quoins, and was undoubtedly stuccoed externally; the central cupola 
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however is built in ashlar with pantiles as roof covering, large stone 
slabs forming the roofing material of the smaller cupolas. 

It is a matter of great regret that no internal plaster work or mosaic 
remains, such as form one of the most interesting features of Byzantine 
churches, but enough is left standing to make it evident that at one time 
it must have been one of the most beautiful of the little conventual 
establishments in which Greece abounds. 
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Mention must be made of the delightful situation of the church, built 
as it is on a high knoll overlooking woods of pine trees, while a perennial 
stream of beautiful clear drinking water— a most important acquisition to 
every monastery — runs in a little glade only a few yards away on the 
west side. Standing in the entrance doorway of the church and looking 
southwards on a clear day over the woods to the sea beyond, one obtains a 
view which in its way is probably unsurpassed in Attica. 


Heaton Comyn. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of Subscribers to the BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
Athens was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on October 22nd, 1903, Professor S. H. Butcher, Litt.D., LL.D., 
D.Litt, in the Chair. The following Report on the Session 1902-1903 
was submitted by the Secretary (Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre) on behalf 
of the Managing Committee : — 


The Students and their Work . — The work of the School has been carried on 
successfully under the directorship of Mr. Bosanquet during the past Session. 
The number of workers, as against six and nine of the last two Sessions, was 
ten. These comprised the Director, the Assistant Director, and eight students. 

Mr. Marcus N. Tod, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, formerly ‘Senior 
Student’ of the School, has been accorded the title of Assistant Director in 
recognition of his valuable services and as more expressive of his position in 
the School. The Assistant Director spent six months in Athens and three in Crete. 
While in Athens he rearranged the School Library, and re'catalogued it on the 
card system, and has nearly completed a similar catalogue of the numerous classical 
and archaeological works which are in the Finlay Library but not in that of the 
School, with the much desired result that the Finlay Library, while remaining an 
intact memorial of the distinguished historian who formed it, is for purposes of 
archaeological research properly supplementary to the Library of the School. 
Mr. Tod while in Athens also worked on epigraphy with Dr. Wilhelm, and 
furnished collations, transcriptions, and squeezes to the Freiherr Hiller von 
Gartringen, and rendered help of a similar kind to Miss Harrison. After pre- 
liminary study of the epigraphy of Eastern Crete, he left Athens for a three months’ 
sojourn in the island, where he made overland journeys to the principal sites, and 
assisted at or superintended the School excavations at Kouramenos, Hagios Nikolaos, 
and Palaikastro. 

Mr. W, L. H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, University 
Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, came out under the auspices of the Cretan 
Committee of the British Association, with the intention of making anthropological 
investigations based on a comparison of the modern type with the human remains 
disinterred in excavation. Finding that his work on the mainland was on the point 
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of being anticipated by a publication of Professor Stephanos of the Academy at 
Athens, Mr. Duckworth spent the greater part of his time on the Cretan branch 
of his subject. His preliminary report was presented to the British Association, 
which has made a further grant for the continuation of his work. This will be 
published in the Journal of . the Antkrofologlcal Institute^ a summary of his 
results appearing in the School Annual. 

Mr. C. T. Currelly, of Victoria College, Toronto, Assistant to Professor 
Flinders Petrie under the Egypt Exploration Fund, arrh ed in the middle of Apvi\ at 
Palaikastro, after the conclusion of his interesting and successful excavations at 
El Amorah near Abydos in Egypt. He had previously spent some time in 
Greece and Crete, acquiring some knowledge of the Greek language and 
archaeology, and his insight into the conditions of primitive life obtained b}' 
living among Indian tribes, his practical knowledge of excavation, and quick 
draughtsmanship made his assistance useful, especially in producing rapid and 
accurate drawings of vases. 

Mr. R. McG. Dawkins, Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Craven 
Travelling Student (1902-3), is by special training a philologist, but has done 
valuable work on purely archaeological lines. After time spent at Marburg and 
Athens in learning German and Modern Greek, he made tours in Sicily and in the 
North of Greece. In Crete he drew the plans of the excavations at Palaikastro 
and prepared for publication a detailed and illustrated report of the pottery 
finds of Mr. Hogarth from Zakro. Later in the year, with the help of a grant 
from his College, he pursued his philological studies in the little-visited island of 
Carpathos. 

Mr. E. S. Forster, Bishop Frazer’s Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford, holder of the 
B.S.A. studentship of Jioq (1902-1903), after preliminary study in Germany and 
Athens, classified and published the terra-cottas of the classical period found at 
Praesos, and later in the year joined Mr. Hasluck on his topographical tour in 
Mysia, from the successful prosecution of which he was unfortunately prevented 
by fever. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Pembroke College, Cambridge, Prendergast Student 
1902-3, Craven Student 1903-4, justified his choice of a large and complex 
subject, Hellenistic Art. In the course of the year he studied the subject in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, and Constantinople, and under Dr. Svoronos at 
Athens made special investigation of the dated coinage bearing on the period. 
He has already published a coin bearing a hitherto unknown Pergaiiiene portrait, 
and has papers in preparation for the Joimial of Hellenic Studies, IMr, V^ace also 
undertook the duties of Secretary on Professor E. A. Gardner’s island cruise. 
During the coming session he will pursue his Hellenistic studies in Rome under 
the auspices of the British School at Rome. 

Mr. E. W. Webster, Taylorian Scholar in German, Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, 189S-1902, in the course of a JVanderjahr which also included 
Germany and Italy, spent three months in travelling among ancient sites in 
Greece. 
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The remaining two architectural students were Mr. J. F. Fulton (Soane 
Student 1902) and Mr. E. F. Reynolds. 

In addition to these, two former students of the School have been working in 
connection with it. 

Mr. F. W. Hasluck, Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Student of the B.S.A. 1902, made four separate journeys in Mysia. He is 
preparing a dissertation on the history and topography of Cyzicus. and for this 
purpose he has made a collection of the widely scattered inscriptions of Cyzicus 
and a careful study of the coinage. His exploration in the district has produced 
some interesting finds of sculpture, inscriptions, and coins. 

To Air. A. E. Henderson, of Constantinople, a small special grant was made 
by the Committee, in addition to the balance of a grant made last year by the 
Cambridge Craven Fund, to enable him to complete his plan of Cyzicus. Besides 
his work at Cyzicus he accomplished a full-sized drawing for Mr. Schultz of one of 
the capitals in situ of an anta of the Parthenon. 

Excavations . — The Director was delayed for a week by bad weather, and on his 
arrival at Roussolakkos (Palaikastro proper) the trenches Avere found to be filled with 
water. While they Avere being drained an attempt Avas made to locate the temple 
of Dictaean Zeus at Kourameno on a bay li miles further north. The excavation 
revealed, not a precinct, but the ground plan of a Mycenaean farmstead Avith a hoard 
of bronzes including ceremonial or votive double axes, and as soon as the site Avas 
practicable excavations recommenced at Palaikastro proper. The tOAvn consists of 
a number of blocks or insulae, each containing three or more houses. The house 
in block Beta, Avhich was excavated last year, faces the main street ; this Avas noAv 
folloAved up in either direction for a distance in all of 150 yards Avithout reaching the 
limits of the tOAvn. A verandah and a magazine of pithoi, some of Avhich contained 
smaller masterpieces of ceramic design of the best Mycenaean period, are interest- 
ing features of the house begun last year, Avhile in other houses, of the same insula 
Beta, AA’^ere found remains of that system of oil separating and storing AA^hich seems 
characteristic of early Cretan civilisation. As last year, remains of olives, peas, and 
barley Avere also found. In block Gamma A\^ere indications that the puzzling 
setbacks in Mycenaean walls have here at least their explanation as the junction 
of the main Avail of a house Avith partition walls. Other interesting features of 
block Gamma Avere a bath room, and a chamber Avith one side open to the mam 
street and the other giving on a narroAv store room, the arrangement of AAliich 
suggested the idea of a shop. 

In block Delta, the character and dimensions of the Avails suggested that here 
had been a mansion if not a palace, and from this block came the most beautiful 
of the pottery finds, notably one Avhich resembles the fine vase Avith its beautiful 
‘marine’ designs found by Mr. Hogarth at Zakro. 

Of smaller finds from Palaikastro the most interesting Avere seven engra\^ed 
gems, some of great interest, a pair of electron earrings, an inscribed fragment of a 
steatite cup and a female head cut in bone. 

During the greater part of the season there AA^ere four members of the School 
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taking part together at these excavations ; these included at different times the 
Director, the Assistant Director, Mr. Dawkins, Mr. Duckworth, Mr. Currelly, 
and Mr, J. L. Myres. 

Four outlying and subsidiary excavations were also undertaken : (i) that at 
Kourameno above described, (2) Mr. Duckworth’s anthropological researches in 
the cemeteries, where he obtained nearly ninety skulls in a condition to be measured, 
(3) excavations in the inland glen of Hagios Nikolaos where Minoan remains were 
found, and (4) at Petsofa, of which Mr. J. L. Myres will give a short account this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Bosanquet proposes with the approval of the Committee to bring his 
excavations of this site to a conclusion during the coming session and at the same 
time to make a preliminary investigation of some historic site on the mainland of 
Greece with a view to future work there. 

Work hi Athens , — Besides the main and subsidiary excavations in Crete 
summarised above, the record of the session in Athens bears witness to the energy 
and versatility of the Director. The rectification of the inaccurate naming on 
the British Admiralty charts and the preparation for publication in the Annual of 
the British School (see p. 388 ante) of the interesting Byzantine Church at Daou 
on which Messrs. Comyn and Henderson have been engaged, are among the many 
details to which he has given attention. 

Two open meetings were held in the School Library on January 30th and 
February 13th, at which papers were read by Mr. Svoronos on a hoard of coins 
from Oreos ; by the Director, on the excavations in Eastern Crete ; by the Assistant 
Director, on some manumission inscriptions \ and by Mr. Duckworth, on anthropo- 
logical observations in archaeological researches; while at a third meeting on 
February 26th held jointly with the Parnassos Club, which welcomed us to their 
fine lecture hall for the occasion, Dr. Evans gave an account to a distinguished 
audience of the progress of his excavations at Knossos. 

The School are indebted to Mr. Svoronos and Dr, Evans for thus contri- 
buting to the interest of their meetings. 

The Library . — Mention has been made above of the Assistant Director’s 
valuable work in the Library. His records shew a list of 52 borrowers and 329 
books borrowed, while 158 works in all have been added to the Library. 

From Mr, Tod’s careful report it is clear that at its present rate of growth there 
is room for only a year and a halfs expansion under the present conditions. Two 
alternative plans are before the Committee. The first provides for a limited amount 
of expansion by the substitution of continuous shelfing for the present detached 
bookcases, the second, more comprehensive in its scope, involves the erection of 
a new Library at the north end of the hostel— an arrangement whereby all the 
books would be under one roof, and a lecture room, of sufficient size and adequately 
heated and lighted, would be secured for the open meetings. 

For presents of books, the School is indebted to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, Mr. J. W. Clark, Mr. C. C. 
Edgar, Mr. Edward Arnold, and Messrs. Macmillan ; and for pamphlets and ' short 
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copies ’ to numerous writers and societies. In addition to these, Mr. Bourchier, 
the Times Correspondent in the Balkans, has kindly promised a set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica^ and Mr. Marling (a Secretary of the Embassy at 
Constantinople, and formerly Secretary at Athens) has presented a most interesting 
and valuable volume, a copy of the ^ editio princeps ’ of Pausanias printed at 
Venice in 1516. 

The Hostel. — Owing to the presence of Mr. Tod the hostel has had the 
advantage of continuity of management. The average cost of living (board and 
lodging) has been from 30 to 35 shillings a week, and the rents this year 
reach the respectable total of ;^58, the highest sum yet realised in this 
direction. Mr. Cecil Smith’s balcony is a great addition to the comfort and 
appearance of the hostel, which, with the repairs and improvements that have been 
effected in the ietnenos.^ now presents a trim and creditable appearance on the three 
completed sides, though the fourth, which has been left unfinished for future 
extension, remains something of an eyesore, to be remedied only by some such 
measure as the erection of a new library. 

The Annual. — The eighth volume of the Annual of the School, kindly seen 
through the press by Mr. Cecil Smith, is the largest and most costly that has 
appeared. It contains 350 pp. and 20 full-page or folding plates, besides cuts in 
text. It comprises three papers by the Director on excavations at Praesos, Petras, 
and Palaikastro, a lengthy instalment of Dr. Evans’s account of the palace at 
Knossos, and papers by the Assistant Director, on some unpublished ‘ Catalogi 
Paterarum Argentearum ’ ; by Mr. R. S. Conway, on the pre-Hellenic inscriptions 
of Praesos \ by Mr. E. S. Forster, on the terra-cottas from Praesos ; by Mr. 
H. R. Hall, on Keftiu and the Peoples of the Sea ; and by Mr. F. W. Hasluck, on 
the Sculptures from Cyzicus. 

The Secretaryship.— The Committee much regret that the appointment of 
Mr. W. Loring as Director of Education in the West Riding of Yorkshire has 
obliged him to resign his post as Hon. Secretary of the School, and member of 
the Managing Committee. Mr. Loring’s services to the School have been of the 
greatest value, and though often performed with difficulty owing to the pressure 
of other duties, have always been strenuous and successful. The School owes 
him a deep debt of gratitude, and he carries with him to his new post the hearty, 
though regretful, good wishes of all his colleagues. Mr. John ff. Baker-Penoyre, 
the Librarian of the Hellenic Society, has been appointed Secretary to the 
Schools of Athens and of Rome. The Committee are confident that this unifica- 
tion will go far to perpetuate the good and helpful relations which have always 
existed between the three institutions. 

Losses Sustamed . — The School has sustained a serious loss by the death of its 
first Director, Mr. F. C. Penrose, in the fulness of years and honour. This was the 
subject of sympathetic reference by Dr. Dorpfeld and M. Homolle at open meetings 
of their respective schools i both spoke of their long friendship with Mr. Penrose and 
his great services to Greek archaeology. His active interest in Greek antiquities 
dated from 1845, when he first visited Athens, and began the studies embodied in 
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his monumental work on the Principles of Athenian Architecture ; his last visit to 
Athens was paid as recently as 1900, when he was one of the international 
commission to report on the condition of the Parthenon, and he was in the habit 
of presiding at the meetings of your committee until the j^’ear of his death, A 
committee, on which the British School at Athens is represented, has been formed 
to consider the question of a memorial to Mr. Penrose ; and there is reason to 
hope that the School at Athens may be chosen as the most fitting place for such a 
memorial, and that this may take the form of a new Library, the need for which 
has been emphasised above, bearing his honoured name. 

The vacant place in the Committee has been provisionally filled by the 
appointment, under Rule XVIIL, of another distinguished architect, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, who is to-day nominated for election by the subscribers. 

By the death of Mr. Arthur Hill, of Athens, the School has lost a friend who 
has never failed to give invaluable aid in all matters of business, and always as 
a labour of love. It may be remembered that in 189S the Committee marked 
their sense of Mr. Hill’s special assistance in supervising the construction of the 
Hostel by presenting him with a silver inkstand. The Committee further regret to 
record the death of Mr. W. Risely, for many years Assistant Secretary to the School. 

Further Acknowledgments , — Much generous help has been acknowledged in 
the course of this report, but the thanks of the School are also and specially due to 
Sir Edm. Egerton for the valued sympathy and support which he never fails to give 
us ; to Professor Richardson, who carries with him on his retirement from the 
American School, where he has long been our neighbour and friend, all our best 
wishes ; to Dr. Dbrpfeld, Dr. Wilhelm, and Professor Ernest Gardner for admitting 
students of the School to their lectures; to Captain Escandre of the French 
gunboat Condor for the courtesy of a passage offered to the Director ; to Colonel 
Lekas, of the Greek Military Fire Brigade, for the loan of ladders for Mr, 
Henderson’s work on the Parthenon ; and to Dr. Evans for his hospitality to the 
excavators in Crete. 

Finances , — The accounts shew a satisfactory balance of i^s, ^d, on 

Revenue Account and ;^ii9 13.^. od, on Capital Account. The former surplus is 
mainly due to the generosity of the Assistant Director, Mr. Tod, who, on election 
to the Oxford Craven Fellowship, intimated to the Committee that he did not wish 
to avail himself of the stipend of ;2^i5o to which he was entitled. This offer enabled 
the Committee to devote to the last number of the Annual a much larger sum 
than would otherwise have been justified. 

Mrs. Sutherland On* and Mrs. Matthews, sisters of the late Lord Leighton, 
presented to the Committee the sum of ^6^-. 6 d,, the balance of a fund at 

their disposal. It has been ascertained that, should the Committee decide to make 
this welcome gift the nucleus of a Building Fund for a new Library, such an em- 
ployment would be in accordance with the wishes of the generous donors. It is a 
matter of deep regret to the Committee that they should at the same time have to 
record the death of Mrs, Sutherland Orr very shortly after the payment of the 
donation. 
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Both Donation and Subscription Lists received valuable additions from 
passengers on the s.y. Argonaut, An appeal, made after visits to the Greek islands 
and Dr. Evans’s excavations at Knossos, resulted in the collection of over for 
the School, including no less than ^ 2 ^ loj'. in new annual subscriptions ; while 
about ;^i8o was handed to the Cretan Exploration Fund. 


In moving the adoption of the Report, the Chairman briefly recorded the 
very important recent discoveries of Dr. Evans at Knossos, where the spade of 
the excavator had laid bare in all its freshness the long-forgotten story of the 
Palace-life of Minos. Passing to the excavations of the British School in Eastern 
Crete, he insisted on the real importance of lesser excavations in giving the 
necessary data for the laborious building up of a complete picture of life in 
extreme antiquity. He bore witness to the debt which the scholar must ever 
owe the archaeologist for the supply of fresh material, and above all for that fresh 
contact with reality which vivified teaching by vivifying interest in the subject 
taught. 

Mr. A. H. Smith seconded the adoption of the Report, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. J. L. Myres gave an interesting illustrated account of his recent success- 
ful excavations at Petsofa, in Eastern Crete. The most singular feature of the 
finds was the abundance of terra-cottas of a prehistoric era, throwing new light 
on the dress and on the religious beliefs of early man in Crete. Especially note- 
worthy were the large quantities of representations of vermin, apparently for some 
dedicatory purpose. 

On the motion of Dr. AValdstein, seconded by the Rev. AV. C. Compton, 
the following resolution was carried unanimously ; — ‘ That Dr. Evans, Miss 
Harrison, Mr. Hogarth, and Mr. Cecil Smith be re-elected, and Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield be elected on the Committee ; that Dr. Leaf be re-elected Hon, 
Treasurer ; that Mr. Baker-Penoyre be elected Secretary ; that Sir Frederick 
Pollock and Mr. Edwin AVaterhouse be elected Auditors for the coming year.’ 

On the motion of Dr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Blomfield, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Auditors. 

On the motion of Mr. Macmillan, seconded by the Secretary, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously ; — ‘ That the hearty thanks of the Subscribers 
be given to Mr. AA^ Loring for his long and strenuous services to the School 
in the office of Hon. Secretary.’ 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Professor Sayce, the 
meeting terminated. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

1902-1903. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE AND 

EXCAVATIONS, 

4TH October, 1902, to 3RD October, 1903. 


£ s. d. £ s, d. 

Subscriptions received or 
due during the year .876 4 o 
Subscriptions for 190 1-2, 
received in 1903 . . 7 7 0 

883 II o 

Government Grant .... 500 o o 

Interest on Investment to 5th July . 56 10 o 

Sale of Annual . . . . 89 7 o 

Special Donations for Excavations . 226 r o 


.41.755 9 o 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

liouse Maintenance, year 
to Midsummer 1903 . . . 43 i i 

Hostel Maintenance, year 
to Midsummer 1903 . 81 13 2 

Less Students’ Fees . 58 5 6 

23 7 8 

Director’s Stipend, one year to Mid- 
summer 1903 .... 500 o o 

Publication of Annual . . . 351 i 6 

Printing, Postage, and Stationery 17 14 i 

Assistant Secretary’s Salary, and 
Sundries . . . . . 15 8 lo 

Studentship, Mr. Forster . . 100 o o 

Excavations, Expenditure . . 484 13 3 

Excess of Expenditure above receipts, 

Cyzicus Fund , . . . 15 4 10 

Balance, being excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure . . . 204 17 9 


;4i, 755 9 o 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 

4TH October, 1902, to 3KD October, 1903. 


Donations, as per list 


£ s. d, 
247 o o 


Library iiS 6 7 

Furnishing 905 

Balance, being excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure . . . 119 13 o 


^■247 o o 


£m o o 
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BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE FUND. 


£ s. d. ■ _ £ s. d. 

Balance from last Account • . 53 i6 8 i Balance carried forward . . . 53 16 '8 



CYZICUS FUND. 


alance brought forward from Craven 
Grant 

£ s. d. 

14 15 2 

Expended during the year on Explora- 
tions at Cyzicus .... 

£ s. d. 

35 0 0 

Donation, J. Fyfe .... 

0 

0 



Balance, being excess of Expendi- 
ture over Receipts, carried to 
Revenue Account 

15 4 10 




;^ 3 S 0 0 


£35 0 0 


BALANCE ACCOUNT, 3RD October, 1903. 


£ s. d. ! 

Byzantine Architecture Fund as per 

Account above . . . . 53 16 8 

Subscriptions paid in advance . . 720 

Publication of Annual — Account out- 
standing ..... 224 14 II 

other than the property 
in land and building, 
furniture and library, s. d. 

as per last account . 2,426 6 8 

Balance of Receipts and 
Expenditure on Re- 
venue and Excavations 
Account for the year 
as above . . . 204 17 9 

Ditto, Capital as above. 119 13 o 

2,750 17 5 


,£■3,036 II o 


. £ s. d. 

Investment — India 3% Stock, at par. 2,000 o o 

Cash at Bank ..... 1,036 ii o 



Examined «,nd found correct. 

Edwin Waterhouse, F.C.A. 


14//^ December.^ 1903* 
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DONATlONS-1 902-1 903. 

Awdry, Miss Frances 10 o 

Billson, C. J . 500 

Brown, Adam 10 o o 

Brown, James 10 o o 

Caton, R 220 

Cole, J 10 o 

Daniel, A. M 10 o o 

Fraser, Dr 10 o o 

Frost, W. E I I o 

Heath, Mrs. Meyrick 10 o o 

Jones, H. Stuart ^10 o o 

Leaf, Mrs. H * 5 "5 ^ 

Mocatta, F. D 5 o o 

Moncreiff, M. Scott 10 o 

Oppe, A. P I I o 

Spencer, Miss 

Whateley, A. P 5 

Wilson, R 2 

Lord Leighton, Executors of 154 16 6 

The Director, for Improvement of Garden 2100 

M. N. Tod „ „ „ „ 150 


^247 o o 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATION. 

Branch, C. C 25 o o 

Cretan Exploration Fund 200 o o 

Deeley, R. M i i o 

Fyfe, J. (Cyzicus) 500 


.£231 I o 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS-1902-1903. 

£ S. d. 

The University of Oxford 100 o o 

The University of Cambridge 100 o o 

The Hellenic Society loo o o 

The Society of Antiquaries 5 5 o 

Brasenose College, Oxford 5 o o 

Christ Church, Oxford ' 20 o o 

Corpus Christ! College, Oxford 500 

Magdalen College, Oxford o o 

King's College, Cambridge o o 

McGill University, Montreal 5 ^ o 


Carried forward . 


, , 360 10 o 


CJ 1-0 Cl 



Annual Subscriptions. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 1902-1903 {co7tHmted). 


£ s. d. 

Brought forward 
Acland, Henry Dyke . 

Agnew, Sir W 

Aitchison, G 

Allbutt, Prof. ..... 

Alma Tadema, Sir L. . 

Anderson, J, R. ... 

Anson, Sir W. R. 

Ashby, Thomas . . . 

Austen, Rev. J. Mason 
Austen Leigh, E. C, . . 

Austen Leigh, R. A. (2 yn 

Awdry, H 

Bailey, J. C 

Barlow, Sir T 

Bell, Miss Spencer (2 yrs 
Blomfield, R. . . . , 

Bodington, Dr. N. . 

Bosanquet, C. B. P. . 

Bosanquet, R. C. . . 

Boyle, Miss F. . . . 

Brinton, H 

Bz'ook, £. W. . . . 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford 

Burnett, J. J 

Bury, Prof. J. B. . . 

Butcher, Dr. S. H. . 

Buxton, H. E, . . . 

Campbell, Prof L. . 

Carlisle, Miss . . . 

Carr, Rev. A. ... 

Carr, H. Wildon . . 

Caton, R 

Chawner, W. .... 

Christie, J 

Clark, C. R. . . . . 

Clausen, A. C. . . . 

Clissold, H. . . . 

Colchester, Lord . . 

Cole, A. C 

Connal, W 

Corbett, V 

Cruse, D. A. ... 

Curtis, Miss . . . . 

Cust, Miss A. M. . . 

Dabis, Miss . . . . 

Dalton, Rev. H. A. . 

Davey, Rt, Hon. Lord 
Davidson, PL O. D. . 

Devenish, \V. H. . . 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A. 

Douglas -Pennant, Hon 
Dyer, Louis .... 

Earl, A. G 


^ .r. 

Egerton, Rt. PIoii. Earl . 10 to o 

Elliot, F. E. H TOO 

Elliot, Rev. F. R i i o 

Eumorfopoulos, N. . , . 200 

Evans, A. J 10 o o 

Evans, Sir J. . • . . . . 500 

Fletcher, H, M i i c 

Fort, J. A TOO 

Fowler, W. W i i o 

Freshfield, D, W. ... 10 o a 

Frisch, E. S 100 

Fry, Sir E i i o 

Furneaux, L. R I o o 

Gardiner, E. Norman . . 100 

Gardner, Prof Percy . . 320 

Giveen, R. L i i o 

Goldsmith, Dr i i o 

Gooch, G. P I I o 

Graham, E i i c 

Griffiths, F. M 100 

Haigh, A. E 100 

Handcock, W. . ... 100 

Hart-Smith, Rev. T. N. . i i o 

Harvey, H. P i i o 

Hawes, Miss i i o 

Play, C. A 550 

Heberden, C. B 220 

Henderson, A. E. ... too 

Hill, G. F I I o 

Hodgkin, J. E 220 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet . . i i o 

Hodgkin, Thomas ... 10 o o 

Hogarth, D. G i i o 

Hooper, G. N. . . . . . i i o 

Plowden, Dr too 

Hunt, W. Holman ... i i o 

James, Rev. S. R. . . . 200 

Kelly, C. A 100 

Kenyon, F. G i i o 

Keser, Dr i i o 

L. J. E TOO 

Lascelles, B. P. .... too 

Lawson, Sir E 500 

Leaf, Herbert 550 

Leaf, Walter 50 o o 

Lewis, Mrs. A. S 220 

Lingen, Lord 230 

Livesay, W too 

Lloyd, Miss i i o 

Lorimer, Miss. H. L. . . 100 

Loring*, W 500 

Loring, Miss i i o 


Carried forward 613 7 o 


I I o 
220 
I T o 
T I o 
220 
I I o 
TO o o 

1 T O 

2 2 0 
I I O 

) 2 2 O 

I I O 
500 

1 I O 

) 2 2 O 

2 2 0 
loo 
t I O 
I T O 
TOO 
I I O 
T I O 
I I O 
T T O 

1 I O 

2 2 0 
TOO 
I T O 
1 I O 
T I O 
T I O 

1 I O 

2 2 0 

1 O O 
TOO 

2 2 0 

1 O O 

500 

2 2 0 
I O O 
I O O 
I O O 
I T O 
I I O 
I I O 
I O O 

500 
I I o 
I o o 
I I o 
.. I T O 
I O O 
I I o 


D D 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 1902-1903 {continued). 


0 . 


Brought forward 
Lucas, Rev. A. . 

Lynch,. H.F. . 

Macan, R. W. . 
MacLehose, James J 
Macmillan, G. A. 
Mansford, C. Jodrell 
Mar indin, G. E. . 
Marshall, Miss A. M 
Mayor, R. J. G. 

Miller, Rev. A. . . 
Mitchell, C. W. . 

Mond, Ludwig . . 

Monk, The Misses 
Monro, D, B. 

Morley, Lord . . 
Morshead, E. D. A. 

Myers, E 

Mylne, Mrs. . . , 
Newman, W. L. . 

Olding, Mrs. . . . 

■Oppe, A. P. ... 

Paul, J. D. . . . 
Pawson, A. H. . . 

Pease, Mrs. J. W. (2 yrs.) 
Pelham, Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Perry, W. C. . . 

Pesel, Miss Laura 
Pesel, Miss Louisa F, 
Phillimore, Prof. J. S, 
Pilkington, A. C. . 
Pilkington, R. A. . 
Pollock, Sir F. . . 
Poynter, Sir E. J. . 
Rawlinson, W. G. 

Reid, Dr 

Rendall, Dr. . . . 


613 

1 

2 

I 

I 

35 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

100 

5 

3 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

1 

2 

10 

I 

I 

I 

r 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

I 

I 

I 


Received during the year 
Paid in advance last year 


Less Outstanding last year . 
Paid in advance at date 


s. 

L 


£ 

S. 

d. 

7 

0 

Richards, H. P. 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Robb, Mrs 

I 

I 

0 

2 

0 

Roberts, Prof. W Rhy 

. I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Rotton, Sir. J. . . • 

2 

2 

0 

I 

0 

Sandys, Dr 

. 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Seaman, Owen . . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Searle, G. von U. . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Shove, Miss E. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Smith, R. A. H. Bickfo 

rd I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Stannus, Hugh . . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Stewart, Mrs. H. F. 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Stogdon, Rev. E. . , 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Tancock, Rev. C. C. 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Teale, J. Pridgen . . 

I 

I 

0 

3 

0 

Thompson, F. E. . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Thompson, Sir H. . 

. 5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Thursfield, J. R. . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Tozer, Rev. H. F. . . 

. 10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Tuckett, F. F. ... 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tuke, Miss .... 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Vaughan, E. L. . . 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Verrall, Dr 

. I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Vince, J. H 

I 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Ward, Dr. A. W. . . 

. I 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Ward, John .... 

I 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Waldstein, C. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Warre, Rev. E. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Warren, T. H. . . . 

r 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Weber, Sir. H. , . . 

. I 

I 

0 

I 

0 

Wedgwood, G. . . . 

. 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wells, J 

. I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Wernher, Julius . . 

‘ 35 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Wilson, R. D. . . . 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 




— 

I 

0 

Total .... 

;^883 

II 

0 

I 

0 





I 

0 







£ s. d. £ 

S. 

d. 




887 17 

0 




8 

I 

0 




895 18 

0 


. 

5 5 < 

D 





7 2 < 

3 






12 

7 

0 




883 

II 

0 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS 


Note. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, “the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

(1) Donors of £io and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of and upwards during the period 

of their subscription. 

(3) Corporate bodies subscribing ;^50 at one time, or ;^5 

annually.'’^ 

In making out the following list, donations of less than £10 have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to May 14th, 1904. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The University of Oxford. 

The University of Cambridge. 

The McGill University, Montreal. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

The Society of Dilettanti (per E. H, Pember, Esq., K.C., 32, Great George Street, S.W.) 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 

Magd.-vlen College, O.xford. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

The Greek Play Committee (per J. W. Clark, Esq., Scroop House), Cambridge. 

The I-Ion. Company of Clothworkers, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

The I-Ion. Company of Goldsmiths, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 


Abercrombie, J., Esq., M.D., 23, Upper Wimpole 
Street, W. 

Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Lamorva, Falmouth. 

Adam, J. , Esq. , Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T., Esq., M.P.. Carlton Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 

Agnew, Sir William, Bari., ii, Great Stanhope 
Street, Park Lane. 

Aitchison, G., Esq., R.A., 150, Harley Street, W. 

Alexander, W. C., Esq., 24, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Alma Tadenia, Sir L., R.A., 34, Grove End 
Road, N.W. 

Allbutt, Prof. T. CHftbrd, F.R.S., St. Rhade- 
gunds, Cambridge. 


Auderson, J. R., Esq., Lairbeck, Keswick 
Anson, Sir W. R., Bart., M, P„ All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Ashby, Thos., Esq., c/o J, R. Adams, Esq., 66, 
Cannon St. E.C. 

Austen-Leigh, E. C. , Esq., Eton College. 
Austen»Leigh, R.A., Esq., 5, Kew Street Square, 

E.C. 

Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, Fligh Elms, 
! P'arnborough, R.S.O. 

, A wdry , II., Esq . , W< ’ ” ' C ” , W okingham . 

i Bailey, J, C., Esq., " . ..rdens, S.W. 

j Baker, Herl^ert, Esq., Castle Co. Buildings, 
' Capetown. 
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Balfour, The Right Hon. G. W. , M. P. , Board of 
Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 

Barlow, Sir T., Bart., M.D., 10, Wimpole St., W. 

Barrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, W. ' 

Bather, Rev. A. G., 8, Kingsgate Street, Win- 
chester. 

Bell, Miss Spencer, r, Devonshire Place, W. 

Billson, Charles J. Esq., The Wayside, Oadby, 
Leicestershire. 

Blomfield, R., Esq., 51, Frognal, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

Bodington, N., Esq., Litt.D., The Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. 

Bosanquet, C. B. P., Esq., Rock Hall, Aln- 
wick. 

Bosanquet, R. C., Esq., British School, Athens. 

Boyle, Miss Florence, c/o Dr. Eady, Inglaws 
Lodge, Enfield, N. 

Branch, C. C. Esq., 67, Chester Square, S.W. 

Brassey, The Right Hon. Lord, 4, Great George 
Street, S.W. 

Brinton, Hubert, Esq., Eton College. 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, r, Manchester Sq.,W. 

Brooks, E. W., Esq., 28, Great Ormond Street, 

W.C. 

Brown, James, Esq., Netherby, Galashiels. 

Brown, Adam, Esq,, Netherby, Galashiels. 

Burdett'Coutts, The Baroness, Plolly Lodge, 
Hampstead. 

Burnet, Prof. J. J.> I Alexander Place, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 

Burnham, The Right Hon. Lord, Daily Telegraphy 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Bury, Prof. J. B., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Butcher, Professor, Litt.D., 6, Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 

Butler, The Very Rev. Dr., blaster of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Buxton, A. F., Esq., 50, Cornhill, E.C. 

Buxton, F. W., Esq., 50, Cornhill, E.C. 

Buxton, PI. E., Esq., PYitton, Great Yarmouth. 

Bywater, Mrs., 93, Onslow Square, S.\Y. 

Bywater, Prof. Ingram, 93, Onslow Square, 
S.W. 

Campbell, The Rev. Prof. L., 33, Campden 
Plouse Chambers, W. 

Carli.sle, Miss Helen, Houndhill, Marchington, 
Stafford. 

Carr, H. Wildon, Esq., 25, Cumberland Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, N.W, 

Carr, Rear-Admiral, United Service Club, Pall 
Mall, S.W, 

Carr, The Rev. A., Addington Yicarage, Croy- 
don. 

Carrington, J. B., Esq., Laggis, 14, Netherhall 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 

Caton, R. Esq., M.D., Lea Hall, Galeacre, 
Liverpool. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J., bl.P., 40, 
Prince’s Gardens, S.Y^ 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. J. Austen, M.P., 
40, Prince’s Gardens, S.W. 


Chambers, Colonel O., E. I. United Service Club, 
16, St. James’s Square, W. 

Chawner, W., Esq., Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Christie, John, Esq., Henleighs, Kingston Jflill, 
Surrey. 

Clark, C. R., Esq., 20, Cowley Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Clauson, A. C., Esq., 12, Park Place Villas, 
Paddington Green, W. 

Clissolcl, H. , Esq. , Clifton College, Bristol. 

Colchester, The Right Hon. Lord, St. Bruno, 
Sunningdale. 

Cole, A. C., Esq., 64, Portland Place, W. 

Colvin, Sidney, Plsq., British IMuseum, W.C. 

Compton, The Rev. W. C., The School House, 
Dover. 

Connal, William, Esq., 23, Berkeley Sq., W. 

Corbett, V., Esq., British Legation, Athens. 

Cornford, F. M., Esq., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Cowper, The Right Hon. Earl, Panshanger, Piert- 
ford. 

Cruddas, bliss, liaughton Castle, Humshaugh-on- 
Tyne, N orthumberland. 

Cruse, D. A., Plsq. (Librarian), Leeds Library, 
Commercial Street, Leeds. 

Curtis, bliss A., 15, Cumberland Terrace, Regent's 
Park, N.W. 

Cust, bliss A. M., 63, Elm Park Gardens, S.bV. 

Dabis, bliss, 22, Kronprinzenstrasse, Bonn. 

Dakyns, PI. G., Esq., Higher Coombe, Hasle- 
mere. 

Dalton, Rev. H. A., School House, Felsted. 

Daniel, A. bl. Esq., Saxifield, P'iley Road, 
Scarborough. 

Darbishire, R. D. Esq., i, St. James’s Square, 
Manchester. 

Darwin, Prof. G. H., F.R.S., Cambridge. 

Davey, The Right lion. Lord, 86, Brook Street, W. 

Davidson, PI. O. D., Esq., Piarrow. 

Devenish, W. H. Esq., 15, Downe Terrace, 
Richmond. 

Dilke, The Right lion. Sir C. W., Bart., bl.lk, 
76, Sloane Street, S.W. 

Donaldson, The Rev. S. A., Eton College. 

Douglas-Pennant, The Hon. Alice, blortimer 
House, Halkin Street, W. 

Durham, The Right Hon. The Earl of, 4, Caven- 
dish Square, 

Durnford, Walter, Esq. , King’s College, Cambridge. 

Dyer, Louis, Esq , Sunbury Lodge, Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 


Earl, A. G., Esq., P'erox Hall, Tonbridge. 
Egerton, Sir PL il., G.C.bl.G., British Legation, 
bladrid. 

Egerton, The Right Hon. Earl, 7, St. James's 
Square, S.\Y. 

Elliot, PTancis E. PL, Esq., British Legation, 
Athens. 
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Elliot, The Rev. F. R., British Legation, 
Athens. 

Eiimorfopoulo, N., Esq., 33, Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park. W. 

Evans, Arthur J., Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford. 

Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., Hash 
Mills, Ilemel Hempstead. 

Ewart, Miss, 68, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 


Farrer, Sir W. J., Sandhurst Lodge, Wellington 
College Station, Berks. 

Fletcher, H. M., Esq., 10, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

W.C. 


Fletcher, John M., Esq., 9, Stanhope Street, Flycle 
^ Park, W. 

Fort, J. A., Esq., 69, Kiiigsgate Street, Winchester. 
Fowler, W. W. , Esq., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fraser, J. H. P., Esq., M.D., Cumberland 
House, Southampton. 

Freshfield, D. W., Esq., I, Airlie Gardens, W. 
Freshfield, Dr. Edwin, 31, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Frisch, Eugene S., Esq., Elmsleigh, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool. 

Fry, The Right Hon. Sir Edward, F. R.S., Fai- 
land Flouse, Bristol. 

Furneaux, L. R., Esq., Rossall School, F'leetwood. 
Fyfe, John, Esq., Beechgrove House, Aberdeen. 


Gardner, Prof. Ernest, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C. 

Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D., 12, Canterbury 
Road, Oxford. 

Gardiner, E. Norman, Esq., 2, The College, 
Epsom. 

Giveen, R. L., Esq. ,66, Myddelion Square, E.C. 

Goldsmith, Harvey, Esq., M.D., Harpur Place, 
Bedford. 

Gow, Rev. James, Litt.D., Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Gooch, G. P., Esq., 8, Porchester Gate, W. 

Graham, Alex., Esq., Carlton Chambers, 4, 
Regent Street, S.W. 

Graham, E., Esq., Grove Flill, Harrow. 

Griffith, F. LI., Ksq., Riversvale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


Haigh, A. E., Esq., 4, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Handcock, W. Esq., Girlington, Bradford, Yorks. 

Hardy, Mrs. , i, C ’ ' , <=' • ' . S.W. 

Harrison, Miss, L , , '■ College, Cam- 

bridge. 

Harvey, H. P., Esq., Commission Financiere 
Internationale, Athens. 

Hawes, Miss, 89, Oxford Terrace, W. 

Haworth, Jesse, Esq., Woodside, Bowdon. 

Hay, C. Anderson, Esq., 127, Harley Street, W. 

Heath, Mrs. Meyrick, Mortimer House, Clifton, 
Bristol. 

Headlam, Walter, Esq., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Heberden, C. B. , Esq., Principal of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 


Henderson, A. E. Esq., c/o Architectural 
Association, 58, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
Hill, G. F., Esq., British Museum, W.C. 
Hodgkin, Thomas, Esq., Litt. D., Bannoor 
Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 

Hodgkin, J. Edward, Esq., Whiteknights, Belle- 
grove, Newcastle on Tyne. 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet, Bannoor Castle, Beal, 
Northumberland. 

Hogarth, D. G. , Esq., Savile Club, 107, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Hooper, G. N. Esq., Elmleigh, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

Hornby, The Rev. Dr., I^rovost of Eton College, 
Windsor. 

Hunt, W. Holman, Esq., 18, Melbury Road, 
Kensington, W. 

ITutton, Miss C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 

Impey, E,, Esq., Eton College. 

Irving, Sir Henry, Drury Lane Theatre, W.C. 
Iveagh, The Right Hon. Lord, 5, Grosvenor Place, 

S.W. 

James, Rev. S. R. , School House, Malvern. 
James, The Rev. H. A., D.D., School House, 
Rugby. 

Jebb, Prof. Sir Richard, Litt. D,, M.P., Spring- 
field, Cambridge. 

Jenner, Miss, 39, Addison Road, W. 

Johnston, C. E., Esq., 23, Queen’s Gate Terrace, 

S.W. 

Jones, H. Stuart, Esq., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Kelly, Charles Arthur, Esq., 30, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea. 

Kenyon, F. G., Esq., Litt.D., British IMuseum, 
W.C. 

Keser, J., Esq., M.D., Colatal, Chemin Vinet, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 

King, Miss Catherine, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Knowles, Sir James, Queen Anne’s Lodge, St. 
James’s Park, S.W. 

Lambert, Dr. E. J., La Colline, Territet, Switzer- 
land. 

Lascelles, B. P. , Esq. , Flarrow. 

Lawrence, Sir Edwin, Bart., M.P., 13, Carlton 
House Terrace, S.W. 

Lawrence, The Misses, 4, Princes Gate, S.W, 
Leaf, Herbert, Esq., The Green, Marlborough. 
Leaf, Mrs. Herbert, ,, », 

Leaf, Walter, Esq., Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Lewis, Mrs. S. S., LL.D., Ca.stle-brae, Cambridge. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooter’s Hill Road, 
Blackheath, S.E. 

Lingen, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 13, 
Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 

Lister, The Right Hon. Lord, P.R.S., 12, Park 
Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

Livesay, William, Esq. M.D., Sudbury, Derby. 
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Llangattock, The Right Hon. Lord, The liendre, 
Monmouth. 

Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 

Lorimer, Miss H. L., Somerville College, Oxford. 

Loring, Miss, 14, Montagu Street, Portman 
Square, W. 

Loring, W. , Esq. , County Hall, Wakefield. 

Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., 12a, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W. 

Lucas, Rev. A., Parkside, Tonbridge, 

Lynch, H. F., Esq., 33, Pont Street, S.W. 

Macan, R. W., Esq,, University College, Oxford. 

MacLehose, James J., Esq., 61, St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, G. A., Esq., D. Litt, St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, & Co., Ltd., Messrs., St. Martin’s 
Street, W.C. 

Mansford, C. Jodrell, Esq., The School, Dartford. 

Marindin, G. E., Esq., Chesterton, Bridgnorth, 
Salop. 

Markby, A., Esq., Copse Hill, Wimbledon. 

Marshall, Miss A. M. C., Far Cross, Woore, 
Newcastle, Staffs. 

Matthews, Mrs., 15, Stanley Gardens, Bayswater, 

W. 

Mayor, R. J. G., Esq., Board of Education, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

Miller, The Rev. Alex., South United Free 
Church Manse, Buckie, N.B. 

Minturn, Miss E. T., 14, Chelsea Embankment. 
S.W. 

Mitchell, Mrs., Jesmond Towers, Newcastle*on- 
Tyiie. 

Mocatta, F. D., Esq., 9, Connaught Place, Edg- 
ware Road, W. 

Mond, Dr., Ludwig, F.R.S., 20, Avenue Road, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Monk, The Misses, 4, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

Monro, D. B., Esq., Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. 

Monson, His Excellency the Right Hon. Sir E., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., British Embassy, Paris, 

Montagu, Sir S., Bart., M.P., 12, Kensington 
Palace Gardens, S.W. 

Montefiore, C. G., Esq., 12, Portman Square, 

Morley, The Right Hon. The Earl of, 31, Prince’s 
Gardens, S.W. 

Morshead, E. D. A., Esq., Grafton Villa, Win- 
chester. 

Murray, Messrs. J. & H., 50, Albemarle Street, 
W. ^ u J > 

Murray, Prof. G. G, A., Barford, Churt, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

Myers, Ernest, Esq., Brackenside, Chislehurst. 

Myine, Mrs., 83, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
W. J / 3 

Myres, J. L., Esq., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Newman, W. L., Esq,, i, Pittville Lawn, Chelten- 
ham. 


Nightingale, Mrs. H. Shore, i, Devonshire Place, 

W. 

Olcling, Mrs., Lissant House, Upper Long 
Ditton. 

Oppe, A. P. , Esq., 30, Chelsea Embankment 
Gardens, S.W. 

Oswald, J. W. Gordon, Esq. (of Aigas), Beauly, 
Inverness-shire, N. B. 

Palli, Mrs. F. L., c/o London & Wesi minster 
Bank, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

Paton, W. R,, Esq., Maison Camus, Place Marc, 
Viroflay, Seine-et-Oise, France. 

Paul, J. D., Esq., Town End Close, Knighton, 
Leicester. 

Pawson, A. H. , Esq., Farnley, Leeds. 

Pears, F., Esq., 2, Rue de la IBanque, Constanti- 
nople. 

Pearse, The Rev. T. N. ITart Smith, The College, 
Epsom. 

Pease, Mrs. J. Wa, Pendower, Newcastle on 
Tyne. 

Pelham, Prof. H. F., President of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Pelham, The Hon, hlrs. Arthur, 15, Duke Street, 
Manchester Square. 

Perry, W. C., Esq., 5, Manchester Square, W. 

Pesel, Miss Laura, Oak House, Bradford, Yorks. 

Phillimore, Prof. J. S., 5, The University, Glas- 
gow. 

Piikington, A. C., Esq., Rocklands, Rainhill, 
Lancashire. 

Piikington, R. A., Esq., The Hazels, Prescot, 
Lancs. 

Plumbe, Rowland, Esq., 13, Fitzroy Square, Vvb 

Pollock, Sir F. , Bart., 48, Great Cumberland Place, 

W. 

Poynter, Sir E. J., Bart, P.R.A., 28, Albert 
Gate, S.W. 

Ralli, Mrs, S., St. Catherine’s Lodge, Hove, 
Sussex. 

Ralli, P., Esq., 17, Belgrave Square, W. 

Rawlinson, W. G,, Esq., Hill Lodge, New Road, 
Campden Plill, W. 

Reid, Prof. J. S., Litt.D., Cains College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rendall, The Rev. G. H., Litt.D., Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 

Richards, H. P., Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Richmond, The Right Rev. The Bishop of, the 
Rectory, Stanhope R.S.O., Co. Durham. 

Robb, Mrs., 46, Rutland Gate, S.W. 

R.oberts, Prof. AV. Rhys, University College, 
Bangor. 

Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K.G., The 
Durdans, Epsom. 

Rothschild, The Right lion. Lord, 148, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

Rothschild, Messrs. N. M.,and Sons, New Court, 
E.C. 

Rbthschild, The Hon. Walter, 148, Piccadilly, W. 
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Rotton, Sir J., Lockwood, Frith Hill, Godaiming. 
Rumbold, Right Hon. Sir H., Bart., G.C.B., , 
127, Sloane Street, W. i 

Sandys, J. E., Esq., Litt.D., St. John’s College, | 
Cambridge. 

Saumarez, The Right Hon. Lord de, Shrubland 
Park, Coddenhani, Suffolk. 

Scott, C. P., Esq., The Firs, Fallowheld, Man- 
chester. 

Scott-Moncrieffe, Colonel Sir Colin, K.C.M.G., 
II, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Seaman, Owen, Esq., Tower House, Putney, 

S.W. 

Searle, G. von U., Esq., 30, Edith Road, West 
Kensington, W. 

Seebohm, Hugh, Esq., The Fleniiitage, Hitchin. 
Sharkey, J. A., Esq., Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Sharpe, Miss C. , Stoneycroft, Elstree. 

Shove, Miss E., 25, St. Mark’s Ciescent, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. 

Simpson, W. W., Esq., Winkley, Whailey. 

Smith, Cecil H., Esq., LL.D., British Museum, 
W.C. 

Smith, Mrs. C. FI., 18, Earl’s Terrace, Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Smith, J. G., Esq. 

Smith, R. A. H. Bickford, Esq., 29, Ladbroke ; 
Grove, 

Southwell, The Right Rev. the Bishop of, Thur- ' 
gar ton Priory, Notts. 

Stannus, Hugh, Esq., 32, Highbury Place, N. 
Steinkopff, E., Esq., 47, Berkeley Square, W. I 
Stewart, Mrs. H. F., 5, Adams Road, Cam- ; 
bridge. 

Sullivan, John, Esq., 32, Fitzwilliam Square, , 
Dublin. 

Tancock, The Rev. C. C., D.D., The School, ' 
Tonbridge. 

Taylor, The Rev. Dr., Master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Taylor, J. E., Esq., 20, Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens, W. I 

Teale, J. Pridgin, Esq., F.R.S., 38, Cookridge 
Street, Leeds. 

Thompson, Sir E. M., K.C.B., British Museum, 

W.C. 


Thompson, H. Y., Esq., 19, Portman Square, 
W. 

Thompson, F. E., Esq., 16, Primrose Hill Road, 

N.W. 

Thursheld, J. R., Esq., Fiyth, Great Berk- 
hampstead. 

Townshend, Brian, Esq., 29, Oakwood Court, W. 

Tozer, The Rev. H. F., 18, Norham Gardens, 
Oxford. 

Tuckett, F. F. , Esq., Frenchay, Bristol. 

Tuke, Miss Margaret, Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. 

I Vaughan, FI., Esq. 

I Vaughan, E. L., Esq., Eton College. 

I Verrall, A. W. , Esq., Litt.D., Selwyn Gardens, 

I Cambridge. 

j Vince, J. FI. Esq., Bradfield College, Berkshire. 

Waldstein, Charles, Esq., Litt.D., King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Wandsworth, The Right Hon. Lord, 10, Great 
Stanhope Street, W. 

Wantage, The Lady, 2, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 

Ward, John, Esq., F.S.A., Lenoxvale, Belfast. 

Warre, The Rev. E., D.D. , Eton College, Wind- 
sor. 

Warren, T. H., Esq., President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Waterhouse, Edwin, Esq., Feldemore, near 
Dorking. 

Weber, Sir. FI., M.D., 10, Grosvenor Street, W. 

Wedgwood, G. , Esq., Idle Rocks, Stone, Staff. 

Wells, J., Esq., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Wernher, Julius, Esq., 82, Piccadilly, W. 

West, FI. H., Esq., c/o R. W. West, Esq., Casa 
Bianca, Alassio, N. Italy. 

Whateley, A. P., Esq., 4, Southwick Crescent, 
W. 

Wilson, R. D., Esq., 38, Upper Brook Street, AV. 

Wimborne, The Right Hon. Lord, 22, Arlington 
Street, S.W. 

Winkworth, Mrs., Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, 
W- 

Wroth, Warwick, Esq. , British Museum, W. C. 

Yorke, V. W., Esq., 9 Upper Brook St., W. 

Yule, Miss A., Tarradale House, Ross-shire. 



DIRECTORS OF THE SCHOOL. 


1886 — 1903. 

F. C. PENROSE, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 1886—1887. 
ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., 1887—1895. 

CECIL H: smith, LL.D., 1895—1897. 

DAVID G. HOGARTH, M.A., 1897—1900. 

R. CARR BOSANQUET, M.A., 1900— 


STUDENTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

1886 1903. 


Ernest A. Gardner, 

David G. Hogarth, 

Rupert Clarke, , 

F. H. H. Guillemard, 

Montague R, James, 

R. Elsey Smith, 

Robert Weir Schultz, 
Sidney H. Barnsley, 
J. A. R. Munro, 


Formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 
and Craven University Student. Admitted 1886—87, 
Director of the School, 1887—1895. Yates Professor of 
Archaeology at University College, London. 

Fellow and formerly Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
first Craven Fellow. Director of the School 1S97 — igoo. 
Admitted 1886—87. Re-admitted (for work in Cyprus 
1887—88. 


Exeter College, Oxford. Admitted 1886—87. 

Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. First University 
Reader in Geography. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88. - ^ 


Fellow and late Tutor of King's College, Cambridge ; Director 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum. Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 
1887—88, with grant of £100 from the University. 

Professor of Architecture and Construction, King's College, 
London. Appointed to Studentship by Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 1887 — 88. 

Admitted as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy, 1887— 88. Re-admitted 1 888— 89, 1889—90. 

. Admitted as Student of the Royal Academy, 1887—88. 
Re-admitted 1889—90, 1890—91. 

Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford. Admitted (for 
work m Cyprus) 1888—89. Re-admitted (for same purpose) 
1889—90. 
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H. Arnold Tubbs, 

James G. Frazer, 
William Loring, 

W. J. Woodhouse, 

G. C. Richards, 

O. H. Parry, 

J. R. Stainer, 

R. A, H. Bickford-Smith, 
A. G. Bather, 

E. E. Sikes, 

J. G. Milne, 

H. Stuart Jones, 

Miss Eugenie Seilers, 

F. B. Baker, 

C. C. Inge, 

E. F. Benson, 

J. G. Smith, 

V. W, Yorke, 


Pembroke College,' Oxford; Craven University Fellow. 
Professor of Classics at University College, Auckland, N.Z. 
Admitted (for work in Cyprus) 1888 — 89. Re-admitted (for 
same purpose) 1889 — 90. 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889 — 90, 
with grant of ^100 from the University of Cambridge to 
collect material for commentary on Pausanias. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner in 
the Board of Education. Director of Education in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Secretary of the School 1897 
— 1903. Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1889 — 90. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student, 1890 — 91, 

1891 — 92, and 1892 — 93. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Sydney, N.S.W. Formerly Lecturer in Ancient 
History and Political Philosophy at the University of 
St. Andrew’s. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1889—90. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1891 — 92 and 

1892— 93. 

Late Fellow of Hertford College ; Lecturer at Oriel College, 
Oxford. Formerly Professor of Greek at University 
College, Cardiff. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1889 — 90. Re-admitted 1890 — 91. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Archbishop’s Missioner to the 
Nestorian Christians. Admitted 1889 — 90. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1889 — 90. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1889 — 90. 

Late Fellow of King’s ColL'^v. r , : ; Assistant Master 
at Winchester College. ' . ■ ' ■ ■ ^ —90. Re-admitted 

1891 — 92, on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship 

1892 — 93 as Prendergast Greek Student ; and again, 

1893 — 94, as Cambridge Student. 

Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Appointed to Cambridge Studentship, 1890 — 91. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Examiner in the Board of 
Education. Appointed to Oxford Studentship, 1890 — 91. 

Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. Director 
of the British School at Rome. Admitted as Craven 
University Fellow, 1890 — 91. Re-admitted 1892 — 93. 

Admitted 1S90 — 91. (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong.) 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Malvern 
College. Admitted 1891 — 92. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, Appointed 1891—92 to the Oxford 
Studentship. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1891 — 92, with grant 
of ^100 from the Worts Fund at Cambridge; 1892 — 93 
on appointment to the Cambridge Studentship ; 1893 — 94 
as Craven Student; and 1894 — 95 as Prendergast Student. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1891 — 92. Re-admitted 
1895—96. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1892 — 
93. Re-admitted 1893 — 94. 
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J L. MyreSj 

R, J. G, Mayor, 

R. Carr Bosanquet, 

J. M. Cheetliam, 

E. R. Be van, 

A. F. Findlay, 

T. Duncan, 

J. E. Brooks, 

H. Awdry, 

Duncan Mackenzie, 

Archibald Paterson, 


Student and Lecturer of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Mag-dalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1892—93. Re- 
admitted 1893—94, and 1894—95 as Craven Fellow. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner in the 
Board of Education. Admitted 1892—93. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of the School, 
1899—1900. Director since 1900. Admitted 1892 — 93. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1894 — 95, 
1895 — 96, and 1896—97. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1892 — 93. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893 — 94. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Admitted 1894 — 95. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted 

1894—95- 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1,894 — 95. Re- 
admitted as Associate 1896 — 97. 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894—95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Admitted 1895 — 6. 
Re-admitted 1896 — 97, 1S97 — 98 and 1S9S — 99. 

University of Edinburgh. Admitted 1 895 — 96. 


Charles R. R. Clark, 
C. C. Edgar, 


F. R. Earp, 

F. A. C. Morrison, 

H. H.West, 

Miss C. A. Hutton, 


Appointed 1895 — 96, and re-appointed 1896 — 97, by the 
Managing Committee to an Architectural Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. English Member of the Cataloguing- 
Committee, Ghizeh Museum. Admitted 1895—96, and 
re-admitted 1896 — 97 (as Craven University Fellow), 
1897—98 and 1898 — 99. 

Late F ellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1 896—97 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 
Student) 1896—97. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896 — 97. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896 — 97. 


Pieter Rodeck, 

J. G. C. Anderson, 
J. W. Crowfoot, 

W. W. Reid, 

A. E. Henderson, 


Architect to Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 
1896 — 97 as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy. 

Late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted (as Craven University 
Fellow) 1896—97. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Education Department, Cairo. 
Formerly Lecturer in Classics, Mason College, Birmingham. 
Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1896 
— 97. Re-admitted 1897 — 98. 

.Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Admitted, as 
holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896 — 97. 

Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Admitted 1897 — 98. Re-admitted 1898 — 99, 1901—02, and 
1902—03. 
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W. A. Curtis, 

A, J. Spilsbury, 

E. B. Hoare, 

J. C. Lawson, 

C. D. Edmonds, 

J. H. Marshall, 

Clement Gutcli, 

F. B, Welch, 

T. D. Atkinson, 

J. K. Fotheringham, 

J. H. Hopkinson, 

S. C. Kaines-Sraith, 

Miss O. C. Kohler, 

D. Theodore Fyfe, 

K. T. Frost, 

R. D. Wells, 

J, ff. Baker-Penoyre, 

Marcus N. Tod, 

F. W* Hasluck, 

C. Heaton Comyn, 

Miss H, L. Lorimer, 

Baroness E. Rosendrn- 
Lehn, 
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Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897 — 98. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98, on appointment 
to the Oxford Studentship, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 

Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Admitted as Craven University Student, 1898 — 99. Re- 
admitted 1899 — 1900. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Assistant Master at Elstree 
School. Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898 — 99. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Admitted, 1898 — 99. Re-admitted 
as Prendergast Student 1900—01 

King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at Girton College. 
Admitted, 1898 — 99. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1898 — 99. 
Re-admitted 1899 — 1900. 

Secretary of Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Admitted as 
Architectural Student, 1898 — 99. 

Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford, Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Oxford Studentship, 189S — 99. 

University College, Oxford. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Birmingham. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1S99 — 1900 and 1900 — 01. 

Magdalene Colleg-e, Cambridge. Admitted 1899 — 1900, on 
appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899 — 1900. 

Admitted 1899 — 1900, on appointment to Architectural 
Studentship. Architect to the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship, 1900 — 01. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
the Architectural Studentship, 1900—01. 

Keble College, Oxford. Librarian of the Society for Pro- 
moting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the British Schools 
in Athens and Rome. Admitted 1900 — 01. 

Senior Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford ; Craven 
University Fellow ; Assistant-Director of the School. 
Admitted on appointment to “ Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Cambridge Studentship, 1901 — 02. Re-admitted 
1902—03. 

F.R.I.B.A. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural 
Studentship, 1901 — 02. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeiffer Travelling Student, 
1901 — 02. 

Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Admitted 1901 — 02. 
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A. P. Oppe, 

W. L. H. Duckworth, 
C. T. Currelly, 

R. McG. Dawkins, 

E. S. Forster, 

A. J. B. Wace, 

E. W. Webster, 

J. F. Fulton, 

E. F. Reynolds, 


New College, Oxford. Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrew’s 
University. Admitted 1901 — 02. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902 — 03, 

Victoria College, Toronto. Assistant to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 
1902—03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Craven Travelling- 
Student. Admitted 1902 — 03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Bishop Frazer’s Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Admitted on 
appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902—03. Re- 
admitted 1903-04. 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast Student. Ad- 
mitted 1902^ — 03. 

Taylorian Scholar in German. Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Soane Student. Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Admitted 1902 — 03. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Professor J. B. Bury, 
Rev, A. H. Cruickshank, 
Arthur J. Evans, L.L.D,, 
F.R.S. 

AmlDrose Poynter, 

J. E. Brooks, 

J. L. Myres, 

Professor E. A. Gardner, 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1895 — 96. 

The College, Winchester. Admitted 1895 — 96. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Admitted 
1895—96. 

Admitted 1896—97. 

A former Student of the School. Admitted 1896—97. 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; a former Student of the 
School. Admitted 1896 — 97. 

Formerly Director of the School Admitted 1897—98. 
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METHODS OF WORK AND TEACHING. 

Extracted fro 7 n a recent report of the prese 7 it Director to the Managing Co??wiittee, 

Under an ideal system most students would spend two, some three, 'seasons in 
Greece, devoting the first year to ge?ieral studies, the second to some special subject. 

During the first year a man need not lose sight of his special subject, but in 
most cases it would pay him to adopt something like the following programme : 

[August and] September. In Berlin (Munich, Dresden) to become familiar with 
spoken German and so be able to profit by some of the 3 or 4 courses of 
lectures given by the Secretaries of German and Austrian Institutes. 

October. Arrive in Greece. Face the difficulties of language and travelling. See 
Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Heraeum near Argos, before the 
rains begin in November. 

About November 15. Settle down in Hostel for 3 or 4 months of steady work on 
sites and in Museums, attending some of the half-dozen available courses of 
lectures, and making frequent short excursions into the country, by train, 
bicycle, carriage, or on mule-back. A bicycle is invaluable. 

This residence in the Hostel, with occasional absences for a few nights in 
the country, should last until the beginning or middle of March according to 
the season. 

March, April. Travel, study ancient sites. 

If possible join one of the island-cruises to which Professor Gardner and 
Professor Dorpfeld have hospitably admitted students in the past. 

May,Jtme. Begin to concentrate attention on special work : e.g. a man may assist 
in excavations, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year 
and excavating with more or less complete control or independence in his 
second summer : or he may explore a given district in Greece or Asia Minor, 
an island or group of islands : or he may work his way homewards through a 
number of Museums in Italy, Austria and Germany : or attend Mau’s summer- 
course of lectures at Pompeii and afterwards spend some months in Rome and 
the cooler Etruscan cities. In the latter case he will do well to attach himself 
to the British School at Rome (Palazzo Odescalchi), where a library is being- 
formed and advice and information may be obtained. 

For the second year it is impossible to formulate a definite scheme. It should 
be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower field. 

The course here suggested must be modified in different ways to suit each case. 
There will always be men who, like most of the French students, are already 
specialists in some branch of classical learning and only seek fresh material for 
research. On the other hand there will be others who wish to see something of 
all sides of ancient life, to visit sites and battle fields, illuminating and colouring 
their past reading and fitting themselves for general classical teaching : but have 
no time for minute archaeological studies. 

It is evident that in each year the methods and matter of the teaching at the 
School must be adapted to the requirements of the students. Students from 
English universities will never have the love of formal lectures which distinguishes 
those from America, and where the numbers are small it will often be better to 
teach, as Dr. Wolters has been in the habit of doing, by means of informal visits to 
sites and Museums. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

I. The fir.st aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archseology in all its 
departments. Among these shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
every period ; (ii) the study of inscriptions ; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites ; (iv) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of traffic. 

II. Besides being a School of Archaeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the i^resent day, shall he considered as coming within the province of the School. 

III. The School shall also he a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For these purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archaeological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs. 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

( I ) Donors of ^ i o and upwards. 

{2) Annual Subscribers of and upwards during the period of their siibscripuon. 

(3) Corporate bodies subscribing ;^5o at one time or ^5 annually. 

VI. A corporate body subscribing not less than ^50 a year, for a term of years, shall, during 
that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Slanaging Committee. 

VII. A meeting of Subscribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report from the Managing Committee shall be presented, including a financial statement and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the sea.son. At this meeting .shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring, under Rule XIII. (3). 

VII I . Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 

IX. Subscribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 
be in Athens. 

THE TRUSTEES. 

X. The property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancie.s in the number of Trustees shall be filled up at the 
annual meeting of the Subscribers. 

XL In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit, or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a .special ineeting of Subscribers 
summoned by the Managing Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed in his place. 

XII. In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet- 
ings, the i\Ianaging Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in hi.s 
place until the next annual meeting, 

THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

XIIL The ^Managing Committee shall consi.st ofThe following ; — 

(1) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Alembers elected hy the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 

four shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. Alembers 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The member.'? nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VI. 

XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affair.s of the School, and shall decide any 
dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive any 
Student of the ii.se of the school-building. 

XV. The Committee .shall meet a.s a rule once in every two months ; but the Secretary or 
Treasurer may, with the approval of two members of the Committee, summon a .special meeting 
when necessary. 
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XVI. Due notice of every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee by a 
summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quorum. 

XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 
XVIII. In the event of vacancies occurring among the officers or on the Committee between 

the annual elections, they may be provisionally filled up by the Committee until the next annual 
meeting. 


STUDENTS AND ASSOCIATES. 

XIX. The Students shall consist of the following : — 

(1) Holders of travelling fellowships, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 

the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, or other similar bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the ^Managing Committee that they are duly 

qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 

No person shall be admitted as a Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in 
Greek lands. 

XX. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report upon their 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him be forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 

XXI. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as 
Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
following ; but any Student admitted between July ist and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year, 

XXII. The Managing Committee may elect as Associates of the School any persons actively 
engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands ; and may also elect as honorary members such 
persons as they may from time to time think desirable. 

XXIII. Students, Associates, and honorary members, shall have a right to use the Library of 
the School, and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXIV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except with the 
sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommodation in the Hostel shall be 
determined by the Committee. 


THE DIRECTOR. 

XXV. The Director shall be appointed Vjy the ^Managing Committee, on terms which shall be 
agreed upon at ihe time, for a period of not more than three years. He shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

XXVI. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house ; buc Students of 
the School shall have a right to the use of the Library at all reasonable times. 

XXVH. It shall be his duty (i) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are duly furnished by 
Students, in accordance with Rule XX. , and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
June ; (2) to act as Editor of the School Annual. 

XXVIII. [a] Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School. {^) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

XXIX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and attend his lectures. 

XXX. He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year to the end 
of the following June, but shall be at liberty to absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or research. 

XXXI. At the end of each season he shall report to the r^Ianaging Committee — (i) on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student ; (ii) on the state of the School - 
premises and the repairs needed for them ; (iii) on the state of the Library and the purchases 
of books, &c. 5 which he may think desirable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the School. 

XXXII. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES FOR the MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXXIII, The Hostel shall be managed by the Students for the time being, subject to the 
control of the Director. 

XXXIV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

XXXV. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of 20 drachmas (paper) a 
week for their rooms, this payment to include fire, lighting, and the necessary servants’ wages. 

XXXVI. Associates of the School, members of the Committee, and ex-directors, may be 
admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, may 
be admitted by the Director at his discretion; But no person shall reside in the Hostel under this 
rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVII. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be 30 drachmas (paper) 
until further notice. 

XXXVIII. The Director shall draw u]") further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such rules to be subiert to the approval of the Managing Committee. 

RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XXXIX. The Director shall have power to make rules for the ‘i':/ . '.f Library, its 

use by Students, and the like ; such rules to be subject to the approv. ' Committee. 

PUBLICATION. 

XL. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. 

TI-IE FINANCES. 

XLI. All money received on behalf of the School beyond what is required for current 
expenses shall be invested in the names and at the discretion of the Trustees. 

XLIL The banking account of the School shall be placed in the names of the Treasurer and 
Secretary, who shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIII. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLIV. The second claim shall be the salary of the Director, as arranged between him and the 
Managing Committee. 

XLV. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report ; and a fund shall be formed from 
which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Revised^ 1899. 
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Edwin Freshfield, Esq., LL.D. 

Sir. Richard Jeiib, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., M.P, y Trtesiees, 

George A. Macmillan, Esq., D. Litt., Chairman. 

D. B. Monro, Esq., M.A., Provost of Oriel. Appointed by the University of Oxford 
Professor William Ridgeway, M.A. Appointed by the University of Cambridge. 
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1'his School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
Greece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage ; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of numerous and most important discoveries which have 
taken place on Greek soil in the last few years has made a personal knowledge 
of those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens, Firstly, the com- 
mand of an adequate library ; and secondly, the advice of a trained archaeologist, 
residing on the spot, and following the rapid advances of the science, due partly to 
new discovery and partly to the rearrangement of old materials. 

These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists, through the Schools which their nationalities have es- 
tablished. It is also by means of these Schools that many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponiiese, 
in Melos and in Crete by the British School during the past sixteen Sessions are 
an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the School be 
adequately supported. 

Students are admitted free of charge. The principal conditions imposed 
are that they shall pursue some definite course of Hellenic study or research, 
residing for the purpose not less than three months in Greek lands, and that they 
shall at the end of the Session write a report of the work which they have done. 
Applications from intending students should be made to the Secretary, John ff. 
Baker-Pen OYRE, Esq., 22, Albemarle Street, W., who will also be happy to 
supply any further information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are greatly needed, and will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Walter Leaf, Esq., 
6, Sussex Place, RegenPs Park, N.W. 
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INDEX. 


Agate intaglio, 1 14 
’Ay parr Lf 1 97 

Alexandria, connection with Antioch, 223 ; 

poetry of, 233 
‘ Alexandrian art,’ 225 
Altar Ease, 36, 38 
Amblada, 265 

Animals modelled in cups, 301 
Antigonis, the tribe, its date, 1 74 
Antioch, statue of Apollo at, 218; of Tyche, 
220 ; connection with Alexandria, 223 
Antiochia, 247 

Aphrodite, cult of, from Cretan source, 87 
Apollo on omphalos, 2x1 

significance in Attic decree, 162 
Arkaseia, primitive remains at, 20 1 
Arrow-plume, votive, 61, 86 
Artemis of the Lakes, Christian survival of cult, 
251 

Atenia, 253 

Axe, double, bronze, 333, 335 ; ceremonial, 
from Roussolakkos, 280; on pottery, 310, 
312, 340; stone from Karpathos, 201 

Badger, bones of found, 339, 347 

BaXdvia, 190 

Barley found in jars, 280 

Base, torch-holder or support of Double Axe, 7 

Basilica at Knossos, 147 

Bath-room, 278, 291 

Bath-tub of clay, 294 

Boat on clay sealing, 56 

Bone, 343 ; awl, 288 ; end and plume of arrow, 
6x, 86 ; woman’s head, 280 
Bread'pan, 325 

Bull’s head and double axe, 310 
Bronze or copper, 98 ; axe-and-adze, 2S8 ; celt, 
333 ; chisel, 333 ; coin, 339 ^ double axe, 333 ; 
handles, 31, 33 ; hook, 288 ; knife, 333 ; 
needle, 332 ; pin, 335 ; sickle, 287 ; sword, 
320 ; tripod, 295; vessels, i, 116, 121 


Candlesticks, pricket, 326 
Celt, 333 

Chairs, clay models of, 374 
Chisel, 333 

Clay covered with gold foil relief, 46 ; three 
varieties used at Petsofa, 360 
Coinage of last centuries ILC,, 236 
Columns, tapering, 293 

Copper or bronze, 98 ; ingot from Lower 
Zakro, 276 

Corn, burnt, in Knossian deposit, 41 
Cornice, mould for, faience, 66 
Cow and calf on clay sealing, 55 
Cowrie shell, 291, 335 
Crab on clay sealing, 56 
Crania measured, 275 

Cross on clay sealing, 56 ; as early religious 
symbol, 89 ; in faience, 93 ; in gold, 93 ; 
marble, 41, 90 ; patee as sign, 36, 90 ; in 
schist mould, 93 
Crown of gold decreed, 159 
Crystal plaques, 33, 46 ; object, 98 
Cult of Snake Goddess, 83 

Dagger of Petsofa figures, 365 
Dalisandos, 270 

Dances, religious, at Knossos, no 
Daphne statue, 222 

Decrees, honorary, at Athens, 154; found out- 
side Athens, 156 

Demetrius, the tribe, its date, 174 
Demetrios Poliorketes, decree dating from, 159 
AiKaioa’ffvpVjs, (doubling of consonants), 171 

Aioiicjjarei^ 6 M r^, Ijl 

Dolicho-cephalic crania, 353 
shell, 288 

Dolphin on clay sealing, 5^ 

Door-openings, methods of, 14 
Door-s of buildings represented on clay .sealings, 
54 ; on pivoted uprights, 184, 290 
Double axe on vases, 114 ; on intaglio, 114 
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Double bishoprics, 270 

Dove on clay sealing, 55 ; vase in form of, 17, 
18 

Dress of Petsofa figures, 363 /u//., foil. ; 
relation to modern, 3S7 ; of Snake Goddess 
and Votary, 80; of women at Karpathos, 189 
Duclc on clay sealing, 55 

Egyptian influences in Minoan Art, 64, 67, 84, 
98 ; vase from Knossos, 98 
Electrum earrings, 292 
^uBvvai, 166 

Exostosis of femur found, 348 

Facades of buildings represented on clay seal- 
ings 54 

Faience inlays, 31, 33, 35, 62; figures, 40; 

girdles, 40 : vase, 62 ; beads, 62, 98 
Faience, mode of manufacture at Knossos, 64 ; 

moulds, 64; flowers, 67; pendant, 67 
Faience shells, 70; nautiluses, 70; flying fish, 
71 ; cow and calf, 71 ; goat and young, 71 
Faience vases, 73 ; Snake Goddess and Votary, 
76 ; plaque, 95 
‘ Fillers,’ 284, 310 
‘ Fire-box’ of clay, 287, 323, 324 
Fish on clay sealings, 56 
Flowers on clay sealings, 55 
Flying- fish in faience, 71 

ra\ctT«i 7 reTpa, 20 1 

Gems, impressions of, 22, 41 
Gem, lentoid, 288 

Girdles, votive, in faience, 40, 83 ; in terracotta, 

368, 378 

a wooden fork, 184 
Goat on clay sealing, 55 
God on clay sealing, 56 
Goddess on clay sealing, 56 
(jold crown decreed, 159 ; cost fixed by law, 
166 

Gold foil, 31, 33, 40, 45, 46, 98 

Hare, bones of found, 339 ; votive, 377 
Hat (?) of Petsofa figures, 370 
Plellenistic, use of term, 224 ; reliefs, 229 
Homonades, 268 
Hones, 33S, 338 

‘ Horns of Consecration’ at Knossos, 12 
Horns, sacral, 130; in stone, 280, 289 ; stags’, 
sacrificial, 41 

Idol, clay, from Knossos, 142 
Idols (?) in stone, 334 ; ‘ bird-faced,’ of Mycenae, 
origin of, 373 


'lepoTTOioi, college of (?), 164 
Impluvium or light well, 279, 284, 293 
Ingot of copper from Lower Zakro, 276 
Inheritance, law of, at Karpathos, 197 
Ivory knot, 7, 8; handle inlays, 41, 60 

K AM ARES pottery at Kouphonisi, 277 ; at 
Roussolakkos, 278, 2S6, 289 
Kainares ware, 291, 293, 295, 300, 335 ; egg- 
shell, 308 ; paint on statuettes, 361 
Kai/a/capa, 1 99 
Karpathos, i'] 6 foll. 

Kaselles, Knossos, i, 2'& foil. 

K\ 4 (pr 7 js, 190 
Knife, 333^ 

Kouphonisi, 276 

Lamp of steatite, 289 ; of clay, 292, 295, 327 ; 
standard, 294 ; of stone, 335 ; of serpentine, 
360 

Lamp stand, 7 

Lampstand of steatite, 294; of limestone, 294 ; 
of clay, 326 

Law of inheritance at Karpathos, 197 

Lead casing of cists, 35 

Lead or silver bead, 343 

Libation tables, 41 

Lilies in Knossian wall painting, 5 

Limestone mallei, 47 

Limnai, 251 

Linear script on clay tablets, 25, 41, 51 fy/l. 

2S4 j two classes, 52 ; on steatite cup, 280 
Lion on clay sealing, 55 
Lion-guarded divinities, 60, 86 
Liparite, 288 
Locks of wood, 19 
Loom-weights, 335 

Malos, 259 

MdvTaAos, 190, 191 

Masons’ marks, Knossos, 13, 29 

Mediaeval remains in Karpalhos, 206 

Melian vases at Knossos, 19, 50 

Milk-charms at Karpathos, 20 1 

Mindana, 267 

Misthia, 244, 266 

yioipai^Sj 190 

Mortar of stone, 331 

Mosaic of shell plaques, 95 

MovCovpUf 197 

Murex shell found at Kouphonisi, 277 ; on 
pottery, 312 
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Mycenaean vases, 12, 287, 288, 291, 292, 294, 
309, 315. 33S. 338 

Nautilus shells on pottery, 312, 314 
Nautiluses in faience, 70 
Neai^olis, 250 
Needles (?), 287, 332 

Obsidian, 343 ; knives and block, 98 ; trade 
between Melos and Crete, 51 
Oil factory, 288, 334 
Oil separators, 279, 2S8 
Olive-press of wood, 196 
(Jwls on clay sealing, 55 
Ox of terra-cotta, 276 

P ALAI K ASTRO, chroiiology of, 281 ; pottery, 
2S2 folL 

Pappa, 254, 266 
Pappa-Tiberiopolis, 243 
Parlais, 261 

Partridge, bones of found, 339 
Patterns on Kamares ware, 306 
Pavement, coloured, 144 

Paving-stones (fjLOLpaUs) allotted to women at 
Karpatha, 190 
Peas found in jars, 280 
4>6pe/cAT7s archon, 165 
^rvdpi, a winnowing shovel, 184 
Pillar, stone, at Knossos, 7 5 in ritual usage, 9, 
10, 36 

Pithoi, 28S, 292, 294, 338, 340; technique of, 

340 

Idthos, streaked, from Knossos, 17, 27, 33, 335 
UKaurpaf 1 97 

Plaster painted stand, Knossos, 6 
Polecat, bones of, found, 340 
Potamos, the deme, 160 
i'ottery, handmade, 299, 340 
Poseidon, temple of, in Karpathos, 205 
Price paid for inscribing decrees, 173 
Priest-kings, Mindan, 38 
Prostanna, 257 
Pugilist, on clay sealing, 56 

Red paint on vases, 301 
Relief sculpture in Asia Minor, 23S 
Ring-dance (?), 362 
Rock-shelter at Karpathos, 186 
Ronssolakkos, 277 
Royal Villa, Knossos, i, 4 
Rubbers, 335, 338, 339 
Runnels, 338, 339 


Sabinai, 252 

Saddle-querns, 294, 335, 338 
'S.aictcovXta, 1 97 

Sealings of clay, with pictographic characters, 
18, 20, 21, 94 j with designs, 

Scorpions on clay sealing, 55 
Sea monster on clay sealing, 56 
Secretary h icarh TrpvTaveiau, 159 
SeleukicI type of Apollo, 216 
Serpentine lamp, 360 

Sheep, bones of found, 339 ; on clay sealing, 55 ; 
suckling infant, 88 

Shells decorated with colour, 43 ; varieties 
found, 43 ; mould for, 65 
Sickle of bronze, 287 

Signs on ivory inlays, 60 ; on faience inlays, 63 

Silv'er or lead liead, 343 

Siniandos, 255 

:^icd(p 7 ]t 197 

:s,KivT^Xtj 197 

Skulls, 339, 

Snake Goddess, in faience, 40, 45, 76 
Snake, religious significance of, 85 
Spitrests, 327 
Stable, 287 

Steatite libation tables, 41 ; basin, 291 : lamp- 
stand, 294 ; lamp, 295 
Steatite ‘ table of offering,’ 337 
Steatite vessel with subject in relief, 130 
Steatite cup with Minoan script, 280, 295 ; 
bowl and lid, 288 ; seal, 288 ; lamp, 2S9 ; 
cruet, 289 

Steatopygia, suggested explanation, 386 
Slone axe from Karpathos, 201 
Stone idol (?) 334 ; rubbers, 335 ; slabs witli 
depressions, 335 

‘ Stirrup vase (Biigelkanne), its early Cretan 
origin, 138 
Strainer, 295 

Striatioiis on bases of cups, 301 
Streets excavated, 278 
Stucco painted, 39, ill, 333 
Suspension-holes in pottery, 183 
Swastika, 88 ; as religious symbol, 89 
Syenite Egyptian vase from Knossos, 98 

Taurokatitabsia on clay sealing, 56 
Terracottas, 276 ; architectural, 280 
Theatral area at Knossos, 99 ; probably for 
dancers, no 

Threshing-harrow of Egyptian type at Kar- 
pathos, 183 

Throne, of gypsum, 144 
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©utTia, grant for, in Attic decree, 163, 171 
Timber roofing at Knossos, 15 1 
Timbrias, 256 
Tityassos, 260 
Tombs at Knossos, 3 
Toreumata produced in Asia Minor, 242 
Triton-shells,. 291, 312, 335 ; on clay sealing, 
56 ; vase in form of, 36 
Triton, statue in Berlin, 222 
Torch-holder (?), 7 
Tyche of Antioch, 220 

Vasafm, 266 

Vases, domestic, 321, 335 ; early Minoan, 94 ; 
egg-shell, 18 ; emljossed, 20 j faience, 73 ; 
fictile, imitating metal, 205 geometrical, 19; 
imported Melian at Knossos, 49, 50 ; late 
‘ Palace style,’ 114; with perforated bottom, 
335; polychrome, 17, iS ; ‘streamed’ 
ware, 120; witli white spirals, 40, 49 


Verandah, 2S7 
Vermin offering, 38 x 
Via Sebaste, 253 
Votary in faience, 76 

Votive halls, 379 ; birds, calves, dogs, 377 ; 
girdles, 83 ; goats, hares, hedgehogs, 377 ; 
limbs, 374 ; oxen, 376 ; pigs, polecats, tor- 
toises, 377 ; robes in faience, 81 ; tree, 379 ; 
vases, 378 

Wall paintings, Knossos, 5, 117 
Wild goat and young on faience relief, 59 
Windmills showing wood construction, 1S5 
Wine-press, 295 

Wolves’ heads on clay sealing, 55 
Wooden locks, 190 ; olive-press, 196 


Xknoi Tekmorioi, 24S 
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Plan and Section of Royal Villa, Kno.ssOvS {i-^v /. 132). 









Middib Minoan Poltcheome Pottery (First Palace, Knossos) from below Olive Press Boost. 
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Plan of Excavations at Palaikastro, 1903. 
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